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To improve, ennoble, adorn, and benefit man, and to develope, by cul- 
ture, those natural faculties imparted by the Author of his being—objects 
the highest that can possibly engage attention—alone gave birth to this 
Journal, have alone sustained it thus far, and alone dictate its continuance. 

Phrenology is the science of man, and especially, of man’s mmnp; and as. 
such, evolves all the elementary principles of his nature; thus embodying 
all the laws of his being, all his conditions of happiness, and all the causes 
of all his sufferings, as well as of all the evils that afflict society; and all 
so plainly that ‘‘ he that runs may read,” and so beautifully as to excite our 
highest admiration. It also furnishes the only true test and touch-stone by 
which to try every doctrine and practice of the age, and, indeed, of all past 
and coming time—every theory of society ; and every question of ethics, of 
morals, of logic, of equity, and even of religious creeds and practices. 
That test is this. By developing fuly and clearly the.primitive nature and 
constitution of man, and in all its ramifications, it arranges, before the tri- 
bunal of that nature, every thing appertaining to man that can be started; 
approving whatever harmonizes with it, but condemning whatever conflicts 
therewith. ; . 

But the moral bearings of Phrenology—its application to existing evils 
and their remedy—to the best way to live and be happy, and, united with 
Magnetism, to the preservation of health and the cure of diseases—and 
above all, its application to MORALS AND RELIGION, by bringing the Bible 
alongside of the nature of man, thereby squaring its doctrines and practices 
by that nature—constitute its richest application. .Who is not, or should 
not be, deeply interested to know exactly what man’s moral and religious 
nature.is ? and thereby, what religious doctrines it teaches, and duties it 
requires? And is it not high time, to set forth sczentifically, the moral and 
religious construction of man, and with it, the only true religion? Quite 
long enough, has sectarianism bewildered and distracted mankind, and 
almost crucified true religion, That fiery, sectarian star, must soon set 
forever, and the sun of true religion,—that based in the nature of man, and 
growing out of it—is destined soon to arise in its glory, to dispel sectarian- 
ism and bigotry, and to show man what to do and to believe, and what not ; 
as well as what and how to worship: for, Phrenology is the key of man’s 
moral and religious nature, and that nature is the true test and touch-stone 
of every religious creed and practice; and this test, the Editor designs to 
demonstrate and apply in this volume, and with an impartial, unsparing 
aand—without truckling to any form of religion one way, or bending 


a 


towards cold infidelity the other; but ploughing a straight, even far 
row right through all religious creeds and dogmas on the one hand, and, 
on the other, turning up the true religious nature and constitution of man, 
and with it, the only religious doctrmes and practices adapted to that na- 
ture, and required by it. And as the least temporizing—the smallest 
deviation from exactly what Phrenology teaches, or siding a hair’s breadth 
for or against particular or popular doctrines or praetices—would so deface 
its truth and mar its beauty, as to render it unworthy of reliance, and even 
of notice, the Editor trusts he possesses sufficient moral-courage and inde- 
pendence to dare to tell the truth, and the wnote truth, cut where it may 
—a sufficient guarantee of which, is to-be found in what he has already 
said and written. 

In other words, this volume will contain a work on the Naturat THEOLO- 
ex, and the moral and religious bearings, of Phrenology, its aspect on 
Revelation, and the doctrines it teaches and the duties it requires; com- 
mencing about the fifth number, and occupying about five or six numbers. 

Nos. 3 and 4, will contain some principles of Physiology, incomparably 
valuable as a means of restoring and preserving health, and fittmg the body 
to minister to the mind, including the physical education of children, and 
piving them sound minds in strong bodies. Having practised Phrenology, 

ong and successfully, throughout the Union and the Canadas, and thereby 

collected a rich fund of facts and illustrations, as well as having a splendid 
phrenological cabinet, embracing one thousand choice specimens of skulls, 
and casts taken from life, on which to draw for materials, he hopes to fill 
every number with matter thrilling with intense interest, and as profitable 
and instructive as itis possible for him to render it. To facilitate these 
ends, a much greater number of Cuts will be introduced mto this volume 
than any previous one has contained. And since nothing—neither the 
acquisition of any species of knowledge, nor the possession of any former 
degree of wealth or honour, nor any worldly possession whatever—can as 
effectually benefit, or as deeply interest, every member of the human family, 
as will that knowledge of our nature, imparted by Phrenology, by which it 
becomes the sciénce for “the million ;” and since it is proper and desirable 
that a monthly Journal, devoted to this science, should be accessible to all 
—to the poor as well as to the rich, and the illiterate, as well as the scien- 
tific—this Journal will be furnished on the following extremely low 


TERMS. 


$1 per single copy; or three copies for $2; or nine copies for $5; oF 
twenty copies for $10: im all cases IN ADVANCE, and FREE OF POSTAGE. 

This great reduction of prices to companies, is to save the expense of 
agents to subscribers, by enabling them to become their own agents, for 
which they get their pay in obtaining the Journal so very cheap. | 

Editors who will insert the above two times, and forward one paper con- 
taining it, will be served with a copy of the Journal for one year, or with 
three. copies, if inserted twelve times, or with six copies, if inserted a 
year. Your marks will tell us which. The sale of the extra copies, will 
pay for advertising permanently. 

Herepitary Descent, embracing above 260 pages, and put up in paste- 
board covers, by which they will be well preserved, can be had at the 
office of the Journal, or mailed as directed, as follows :—Single copies, 75 
cents; three copies for $2; five copies for $3; and ten copies for $5; 
in all cases in advance, and post paid. et 

The work on Epucation and Setr-Improvement, will consist of about 
300 pages, and be published, the first part in March, and the balance in 
May. Single copies, $1, or four copies for $3, or ten copies for $5. 

N. B. Subscriptions sent in before May, will be, 50 cents for a single 
copy, or twelve copies for $5. It will be done up in pasteboard covers. 
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ARTICLE LIL. 
THE JOURNAL TO ITS PATRUNS; OR, ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND 
. ITS FUTURE. — 


A pREvaLENT custom of the periodical press, allows the Journal, at 
the commencement of a new volume, to state its past history, present 
prospects, and future purposes, without the charge of egotism. To do 
geod, was the only end sought, both in establishing, and continuing 
it; and, though it has all along been a bill of expense to its publisher, 
besides the care and trouble it imposes on him, yet nearly every letter 
that reaches him, tells how eminently successful it is in this respect. A 
Baptist clergyman at the West, writes, that the article in No. 2, on Tight- 
Lacing, did great good in his section, and recommends, that it be put 
into the pews of every church in the land—the place, above ali others, 
where it is most needed, because, there this monster is in his own den, 
and in the very act of glutting himself to the full, with the blood and 
life of the great majority of the women of the land, and their offspring. 
A husband in Vermont, who had tried for years to dissuade his wife 
from the practice of corsetting, but all to no purpose, put this number 
into her hands. She read, and that night, took off her corsets forever ; 
has persuaded several others to do the same; has so far changed the © 
fashion in her village, that the ladies there lace up some hours later 
than before, and girt less, and are less ashamed to be seen in their 
loose morning dress—in which, woman looks infinitely more “ inter- 
esting” than when cramped and stiffened by corsets—and she pushed 
her reform even to the taking all whale-bone out of her dress; be- 
sides, entering, heart and soul, in physiological reform as to diet, the 
pernicious fashions, in mode of living, &c. An Episcopal clergyman, 
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in Wiiliamsburgh, took the extra which was struck after the Journal 
was worked off, home to his wife, whom he had tried in vain to per- 
suade to leave off lacing, the perusal of which, produced conviction 
and reform. Hundreds of others have been heard from, in all parts 
of the country, as having been convicted of the sin of tight-lacing, by 
that article, and converted from the error of their ways. 

The April and May Nos. on the moral training and government of 
children have been heard from, in all portions of the country, as hav- 
ing completely remodelled the government of many families, substi- 
tuting peace for contention; the mild, persuasive request, for the stern 
command and the brutish rod.; and, by changing the example and 
the general tone of conduct of parents towards their children, render- 
ed children fond of parents and obedient to them, as well as mild to 
one another, in place of contradictory. Wm. H. Harding, our agent 
and efficient co-worker, remarked, that either of these numbers was 
worth the whole price of the yearly subscription, and regards it as 
useful above any other periodical. 

Chester Smith, of West Randolph, Vt., was so thoroughly impress- 
ed with the truth of the doctrines advocated in No. 10, Vol. IV., that, 
in hiring his laborers, he now gives them the full liberty of working 
when they please, and of reading, resting, attending meetings and 
lectures, é&c., whenever they desire, and then, when ‘he comes to set- 
tle with them, lets them set their own price—a practice, however, 
which would not answer, except when employer and employed ‘had 
lived together for months, long enough, at least, to get up a good 
feeling between them. He said, that all who had worked for him, 
greatly preferred this method to all others, partly because it af- 
fords them time for mental culture, and partly because they were 
obliged to work only when labor was agreeable, and never when 
exhausted or unwell, and labor therefore irksome. Man should la- 
bor. Without it, the forests cannot be subdued, food cannot be pro- 
cured, or any want of life supplied; and labor, besides supplying man 
with all the comforts, all the luxuries he can enjoy, is indispensable 
to health, and even to life itself; for, without it, appetite fails, the cir- 
culation of the blood, that current of vitality, becomes partial, the 
‘stomach diseased, the head disordered, the thoughts muddy, the feel- 
ings morbid, the animal nature predominant over the mental, the 
whole system clogged and deranged, and its product (happiness) convert- 
ed into misery. But, a due degree of labor, preserves health, works 
off disease, promotes circulation, augments and prolongs life, and ‘re- 
gulates and keeps in order the beautiful mechanism of man,:so that 
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its product is virtue and enjoyment. And no doctrine can be more 
destructive to man’s happiness, than that labor is a curse—a doctrine 
utterly erroneous in itself, and a most cruel reflection on the goodness, 
the power, and the wisdom of God. So far from this, when taken 
moderately, and at proper intervals, time being allowed for rest and 
study, no arrangement of Nature, no bounty of Providence, is a great- 
er blessing, or more productive of health and happiness. By render- 
ing labor excessive, that is, by the general custom of demanding more 
in a given time than can be performed without fatigue, and by requir- 
ing laborers to work at the top of their strength, from ten to fourteen 
hours per day, day after day, year in and year out, labor becomes bur- 
densome, and often most oppressive; and, therefore, many seek to live 
without it, even at the sacrifice of health and integrity ; and thus our 
youth crowd the professions to excess, and flock into cities, and en- 
gage in business, especially mercantile, in order to live by their wits 
instead of their muscles. This surfeits trade and ‘business, there be- 
ing more sellers than buyers; produces and induces that strife to get 
custom, which results in the use of all sorts of trickery, deception, and 
humbuggery; causes that wholesale swindling called financiering, 
defalcations, and speculations; induces hard times; tramples upon 
honesty and good faith ; offers up public virtue a living sacrifice upon 
the altar of Mammon; swells almost every head and heart to their ut- 
most capacity with pure selfishness, the most consummate and un- 
blushing; engenders disease in its most aggravated and multifarious 
forms, and pains the most frightful and excruciating ; renders the poor 
so very poor, that they can obtain barely sufficient of the necessaries 
of life to keep soul and body together, and the rich very rich, and 
therefore, very wretched, and their children after them; and induces 
every form of mental and physical derangement, pain, and suffering, 
now so exceedingly prevalent among men. But, let labor be performed 
only in due proportion, say eight hours in the twenty-four, and alter- 
nate with rest, study, and recreation ; and the mere physical pleasure 
of labor, will not be excelled by that of eating, or sleeping, or amuse- 
ment. Indeed, “ he that will not work, neither shall he” enjoy eating, 
nor sleeping, nor animal, nor mental life. ‘Labor—the great author, 
not only of talents (for, what distinguished man of this, of any age, 
was not brought up to labor?) but also of most of the happiness of 
man—taken in a proper degree, and alternated with rest and mental 
culture, besides being in itself one of the crowning pleasures of our 
nature, and pre-eminently promotive of health, and thereby all that 
rich profusion of blessings that flow from it, and without which, every 
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pleasure of life is blasted, and every form of suffering induced—will 
be sought, just as we seek food, breath, and sleep, and for precisely 
the same reason, namely, because it makes us happy; and idleness 
and confinement, those prolific sources of every vice and every kind 
of misery, will be shunned, just as we flee from the burning flames or 
the agonizing rack, and because they are painful in themselves, and 
cause suffering. Make labor a pleasure, and you thereby change the 
whole aspect of society ; starve that grasping, raging voracity for mo- 
ney; that shark-like rapacity, that dog-eat-dog propensity, which is 
now swallowing up er obliterating most that is beautiful and lovely 
in our nature; because, having nothing to subsist upon, it would die 
of pure inanition. Render labor agreeable and honorable, and sla- 
very, northern as well as southern—that blighting curse of our age 
and nation—would fall by its own weight; for, the most grievous evil 
of that institution, consists in its rendering labor disreputable, and thus 
obnoxious to planters, their sons and daughters, and the community 
generally ; by which many of them are compelled to resort to all sorts 
of devices, the most wicked and cruel imaginable, to “ raise the wind.” 
Who ever knew a forger, or a pick-pocket, or a “financier,” or a bur- 
glar, or a gambler, or a horse-racer, that labored daily? Hot ice is 
not more self-contradictory, than a laboring rascal of any kind. Make 
labor agreeable, and you thereby make it universal, and effect the 
greatest moral and physical reform possible—a reform lying at the 
basis of all others, and itself the instrument of every other one requir- 
ed. But more of this elsewhere. 

But it is the work on “ Hereditary Descent,” which seems to have 
attracted the most attention, and done the most good. A single instance: 
No. 9, sent to Mr. S., a subseriber, was read by him and his family, 
and by his three brothers and their families, and then sent to Mr. 
Persons, with whom he exchanged its reading for that of the Magnet. 
Mr. S. called for it, but found it had been loaned to Mr. Payne, who, 
having heard its contents highly spoken of, had solicited it for perusal. 
Mr. S. called for it there, but found it loaned for a similar reason to 
Mr. Burnham’s family, all of whom read it, and recommended it so 
cordially to Mr. Morey’s family, that they borrowed it, and, after read- 
ing it, loaned it to Mr. Pellis’s family, where Mr. S., still determining 
to get it, so as to bind it in with the volume, followed it, but found it 
had been loaned to P. Davis, who, being asked for it, Mrs. D.:said 
she. had been highly gratified with its perusal, and had it, but, on 
looking thoroughly, was unable to find it, when a tailoress, who hap- 
pened to be there sewing, apologized, and said, that, being very desir- 
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ous of having her parents read it, she had taken it home the night be- 
fore, but would return it the next morning; but, the next morning, 
she said a neighbor begged and plead so hard for a perusal of it, that 
her father had lent it to him. Here Mr.S. gave up the chase, for 
that time, but added, that it staid but a short time in each place, yet 
was read, or heard read, by every member of these respective fami- 
lies ; and that, to his certain knowledge, every one of his numbers of 
Vol. V., had been read thoroughly by above twenty families, each of 
whom waited for each successive number, as impatiently as hungry 
children do for their breakfast. He subscribed for two copies of Vol. 
VI, one to bind and the other to lend. And if the extra number, the 
conclusion of “ Hereditary Descent,” is not read with still greater 
avidity, then I have formed a wrong estimate of its relative value. In- 
formation like the above, flows in from all quarters, and says two 
things—that the Journal gives entire satisfaction, and that no other 
publication is read with equal interest or profit. 

Encouraged by results like these, the Journal should not stop. It 
shail not stop; yet, no one but its editor and one kindred spirit, knows 
how nearly it came to its death, on the termination of Vol. IV. With- 
in a week after the publication of the last number of that volume, the 
prospects of the editor, and, of course, of the Journal, were suddenly 
reversed from fair to desperate. A few items:—In the summer of 
1842, | advanced credit to my printers to a considerable amount, they 
promising to pay in printing Vols. IV. and V., all of which was lost, 
on account of their failing. I loaned a friend $200, to save his goods 
and his all from the hands of the sheriff It was promised to be re- 
turned in two months, but has not been yet, and probably never will 
be. I endorsed a note for a friend, which fell due the last of October, 
which I had to pay; and another endorsed note fell due early in No- 
vember, which, being unexpected, and I already drained, I could not 
pay, and my office, furniture, cabinet, and books, were all attached, | 
and advertised several times to be sold, but as often put off, thereby 
injuring my credit, and increasing the fees of the sheriffi* Mean- 
while, I was partly unwell, and partly unsuccessful, for the first time 

‘in my life, till at last I borrowed the money and paid it. 


* The circumstances of this case were most aggravating. The note was given 
to J. A. Brevoort, (whom I had persuaded to leave off drinking,) in order to pay 
the board bill of his family, who, he said, had not enough to eat, besides being. 
badly treated because their board had not been paid agreezbly to promise, he pre- 
tending to want to remove his family. It was passed to his boarding-house land- 

1* 
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But, this was not all, nor the worst. On the 27th of January, 1842, 
I loaned my note in favor of La Roy Sunderland, editor of the Mag- 
net, for $200. It fell due in May, but Mr. S. instead of paying it, 
got it put off, and soon after failed. Being out of town, I knew no- 
thing of it, till judgment was obtained, and all my stereotype plates, 
which constituted all the property I had, not previously attached, and 
which cost me, say $5000, and were richly worth $10,000, were 
attached, and sold for fifty dollars !—ten dollars less than the sheriff’s 
fees for selling them! They sold thus low, because they were worth 
little to the few who knew of their sale, bemg a kind of property not 
in general use, and valuable to me mainly. And, to augment the evil, 
they were advertised several times, and my credit thus effectually 
ruined, and expenses augmented. At this time, too, I was in Western 
New-York, doing the poorest business I ever did in my life, so that 
there was no way of escaping my doom. My own creditors had con- 
fidence in me, and would never have sued; but Sunderland’s credi- 
tors felt none the best towards him, and thus had less mercy. But 
the loss sustained was far less grievous.than the personal treatment 
received, which I forbear to relate. 

Meanwhile, in Oct. and Nov., 1842, my clerk had $100 stolen 
from his person, of course all a dead loss tome. And just before 
these losses, I had published several thousand dollars’ worth of books 
on credit—all I could well pay for, with good luck—so that I hada 
heavy load of my own debts to carry on the top of all these losses, 
which almost completely crushed me. My credit had before been - 
good to any amount I chose to use it, but it was now utterly ruined, 
so that I could not get trusted for paper for the first number of Vol. 
V. My health, taxed to its utmost for four years, to support the Jour- 
nal and augment my cabinet, was almost broken down. My property 
was all under the hammer. My debts were great, and my resources 
cut off My spirits flagged, not so much’ on ‘account of the losses 
themselves, as on account of their cramping my business, and destroy- 
ing my prospects of usefulness—and all this, with a beloved family 
looking to me for support, and friends, who had been for years urg- 
ing me and pleading with me to give up the Journal, and curtail my 


lord, who was not disposed to push its collection; but, Brevoort’s wife, who bated 
me most cordially, obtained the note for collection, and put it into a lawyer’s hands, 
who, watching his opportunity, sued me out of the county I lived in, and obtaining 
judgment immediately as a non-resident debtor, attached my things at once, and 
urged their sale, on the ground that I was able to pay it, but would not. So much 
for intemperance; nor have I stated the worst part of this traitorous affair. 
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publication of books, half reproachfully, half piteously, telling me, 
“ There! I told you so; I have long expected this; and yet a man 
that makes money-as you do, might live like a prince. But you, by 
your zeal to propagate Phrenology, are kept poor continually, and 
now you are broken hopelessly, and all for Phrenology. That Jour- 
nal has swallowed up all your earnings for four years, and at last 
ruined you, and will of course be stopped now.” I was urged to take 
the benefit of the bankrupt law, but at this all my feelings revolted, 
because I had contracted all my debts in good faith, and was unwill- 
ing my creditors should suffer. My property also was already at- 
tached, to fay my endorsements, so that they must at all events be 
paid. The prospect of being unable to pay my honest debts, and of 
causing those to suffer who had trusted me and worked for me—hun- 
gry creditors, standing with mouth, and eyes, and ears, and hands, all 
open to clutch every dollar as fast as I earned it; the almost certain 
prospect that the Journal must stop, and that O. S. Fowler, the great 
gun of Phrenology in America, after having made his $100,000, 
would be branded as a rascal for having failed—all this, and much 
more like it, blasted my hopes, palsied my efforts, and harassed my 
very life out of me, and yet, I could not, I would not give up the Jour- 
nal—that idol of my affections, to sustain which, I had toiled four long 
years at the very top of my strength, and to the serious and permanent 
injury of my constitution—no, I could not give it up, and, therefore, I 
put the harness upon an already jaded hack, lectured every evening, 
worked every day, and wrote its contents at night,* telling my sister 
Charlotte, to lay by every dollar that came in for Vol. V., and when 
enough was received, to put it to press. She alone, of all my friends, 
stood by me. All the rest forsook, and opposed me. She said, J will 
assume the responsibility of its publication, if you will continue to edit 
it, till these clouds that now overshadow your horizon, are dispersed. 
Without her, it would have died with its second volume even. With- 
out her, Vol. V. would never have seen the light.. My brother with- 
drew from it, and protested against its continuance; and every friend 
I had, told me I had not the talent to edit it, nor the means of defray- 
ing the expenses; but she said, “ Brother, you cam write what people 


* Tam sometimes accused of inconsistency, in urging others to preserve their 
health, and not taking care of my own—in telling others not to overdo, or read or 
study nights, and yet working so excessively hard by day, and then writing fre- 
quently all night myself. The reason is now obvious. No other course would 
have enabled me to continue the Journal; but, I trust, that that necessity for so 
much extra labor is now nearly over. 
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will be delighted and profited to read ;”’ and I therefore announced 
Vol. V. But, after its first number was issued, I was taken down 
by the small-pox, and a business, started in the city of New-York at 
great expense, which was just beginning to bring in money very fast, 
was broken up; and I had but just partially recovered from this 
shock, when the misfortunes above mentioned overtook me. She 
pointed out to me previous difficulties, and the manner in which I had 
surmounted them, and was my mas and my Hur, to hold up my 
hands in this trying moment—this crisis of the J eer 

Under circumstances like these it is, gentle reader, that Vol. V. was 
commenced, and every line of it written. In any pilioy hands, it would 
have died. It has lived. It has done good—the only end sought— 
and I am satisfied. Its prospects are now far brighter even, than at 
any former period. If any complain of the evident haste with which 
much of its matter was prepared, they will now cease: for the editor 
could not possibly have done any better. To work off the debts men- 
tioned above, and to prepare matter for Vol. V., has consumed all his 
time, and all his energies. If he had not met with another loss of 
$400, and had not a mortgage of $500 ona small farm, that cost him 
$675, to raise soon, a month’s labor would pay off all his debts, and 
enable him to devote much of his time to the Journal, but, as it is, he 
must toil on till June, when he hopes to “owe no man any thing,” and 
to be the master of his own time, so that he can take time for the pre- 
paration of matter for the Journal, and; when worn clean down by ex- 
cessive labor, harassed by care, and oppressed with want of sleep, he 
could retire and recruit. 

The preceding statement of my pecuniary affairs, will furnish an 
answer to the oft repeated imputation, that I am hoarding up my thou- 
sands while preaching up philanthropy. ‘True, I have made my tens 
of thousands, and yet, am poor—so very poor, that I have no place 
whereon to lay my head—no home where I may rest from my exces- 
sive labors, and enjoy my family—to provide which, is a duty owed 
both to myself and them. I have expended thousands on the Journal, 
and received nothing in return; have spent tens of thousands in taking 
busts and moulds for my cabinet, thus throwing all I have made by 
Phrenology directly back into so good a cause. Thus may it ever 
be; and the public may rest assured, that, whatever funds I raise from ° 
Phrenology, will be turned to the promotion of the cause in which 
alone I live, and move, and have my being. 

So much for the past. Now for the present, and the fate The 
auspices of the Journal for the present year, form a perfect contrast 
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with those of the last. The great satisfaction given by the last volume, 
and the reduction of its price—the favorite one of the editor from its 
start, and the original one proposed by him—will, unquestionably, 
greatly augment its circulation and usefulness ; and, though the editor 
feels loath to hold out encouragement, because he finds it far more easy 
to promise than fulfil, yet, he now intends to take time to prepare its 
matter, and also to give it that practical turn which he has long de- 
sired to give it, and which the present state of the science so much 
requires. And he has now every prospect, especially after the Ist of 
May, of being adle to spend time in re-writing and improving its mat- 
ter, and thus, to make it every way worthy of patronage. But, in this 
respect, it will be allowed to speak for itself. 

He designs, also, to make greater efforts than ever before, to extend 
its circulation; and, to effect this, he will strike off several thousand 
extra numbers, for gratuitous circulation; and as he cannot make as 
good a use of them as his subscribers can, each of whom will know, in 
his own town or in other places, those who would be likely to read, and 
perhaps to become subscribers, he will furnish to those who now take 
the work, or others, any quantity of Nos. 1 or 2 that may be ordered, 
free of charge, asking only that they be judiciously corculated. And 
now, friends of the Journal and of this good cause, an opportunity is 
thus offered you greatly to extend its circulation and usefulness. We 
shall also wrap some numbers up in printed prospectuses, which, please 
' preserve and circulate. If this Journal but had a good publisher, one 
with business tact and management, tis sale might be extended to ten 
thousand copies, with but little exertion; but of that tact its present 
publisher has precious little. Still, he has some most excellent co- 
workers; and he doubts not that every subscriber will become an 
_ agent and a worker in this good cause. And this will be more easy, 
because its terms to clubs or companies are so low, namely, nzne copies 
for $5, which is at the rate of only 55 cents per copy, or twenty copies 
for $10, which is 50 cents per copy. Though $2 seems a large price 
to pay, yet few will value 50 cents, or only four cents per nwmber, for 
as rich an intellectual treat as probably any number will afford him. 
Reader, can you do a greater amount of good with less labor, than by 
getting up clubs to take it at a rate so very low, or to present copies to 
your friends ?- 

A little more that is pecuniary. Taught by recent and bitter expe- 
fience, the editor cannot consent torun into debt; and yet, he is deeply 
anxious to reprint his work on Education and Self-Improvement, 
which embraces that on the improvement of the memory, and the 
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intellectual education of children, as well as Nos. 5 and 6 of Vol. V., 
on the moral training and government of children. His liabilities, 
though not pressing, amount to about $1200—enough to keep him 
quite busy until the first of May—which will delay the republication 
of this work till June, when, God willing, it shall appear. But the 
demand for 4t is great, and has been ever since September. Saxton & 
Pierce, our Boston booksellers, say it is urgently called for daily ; and — 
from all quarters, it is demanded with great eagerness. In fact, the 
edition was exhausted between June and September. To enable him: 
to go right on with its publication, the editor makes the following 
liberal offer. It contains 240 octavo pages, and will be enlarged from 
300 to 350. That part on physiology, or the laws of health, the forms 
and states of the body adapted to particular occupations, the kinds of 
food productive of given mental conditions, and, in general terms, the 
effect of different states of the body on the mental manifestations—a 
new and most important department of physiology—will be greatly 
enlarged and improved, as indeed will be the entire work. Its price, 
when bound, will be $1; in pamphlet form, 75 cents; but those who 
will subscribe for it before at 1s owt, and thereby enable the editor to 
hasten its publication, shall have copies at the rate of 50 cents each, 
or 12 copies for $5. Let it be distinctly understood, that these terms 
can be offered only to subscribers who pay before it is out ; and to fix 
a definite period within which it will, without doubt, be completed, 1 
will limit the 50 cents offer, to the first of June. It will probably be 
published im two parts, perhaps, however, in one, and be done up. 
strongly in a pasteboard cover, so as to preserve it almost as well as 
if it were bound. 7 

Of course the editor will make nothing on those sent to subscribers, 
but, with the addition of some funds of his own, he will be enabled to 
clear himself on that part of the edition not furnished to subscribers, — 
and at the same time, to circulate an invaluable work. Another simi- 
lar offer, so very low, he trusts he shall never have occasion again to 
make ; and he does it now, only to gain.a little time ; for he will pro- 
bably be able to publish it in June, without aid. Subscribers may 
expect the first part, in March. 

P. S.—The editor wrote a notice forthe Nov. No., similar to that 
on the Dec. cover, stating the change in the size and price of the Jour- 
nal, but, for some unfortunate reason, it was not inserted. Those, 
therefore, who have paid former Journal prices, will be served with 
double the number of copies subscribed for, unless they order a return 
of their money. 
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At some future time, the editor designs and expects to get up a beau- 
tiful uniform edition of each of his works, like Harper’s Family Li- 
brary, and other similar series, in domg which, he netig greatly to 
improve both their matter and vale style. 





ARTICLE IL 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGY : OR, THE ANALYSIS OF THE FACULTIES, 
AND LOCATION OF THEIR ORGANS,—NO. I. 


Every work of God is perfect, in adaptation, in execution. Nor is 
it difficult to discern whether Phrenology be the work of a God, ora 
clumsy, disjointed contrivance of man ; for, all that man makes, ex- 
cept where he copies Nature, is bungling, imperfect, and infinitely 
inferior, in both the plan and the execution, to every work of Nature ; 
and the greater the work, the more conspicuous the superiority and 

perfection of divine vachineetane: and the more imbecile the contrivance 
2 man. And, since Phrenology, if true, unfolds those laws in har- 
mony with which God created man and the whole range of animated 
nature, mentally as well as physically, and refers especially to man’s 
mental nature and constitution—a department of nature in which man 
must necessarily be peculiarly bungling and imperfect, but in which 
the very perfection of the Deity would be most manifest—its author- 
ship, and, therefore, its truth, must necessarily be so easily discerned, 
that, “ he who runs may read.” 

Man, considered physically, is the most perfect work of God—the 
most perfeet of animals, performing more complicated and varied 
functions than any other animal ; the strongest, (if his strength were 
properly trained) ; the fleetest, for the native African runs down even 
the antelope; and the most comely and beautiful, the most enduring 
and long-lived. But all this physical machinery—this splendid array 
of bone, muscle, nerve, é&c., and all this most perfect adaptation of 
every part to every other, is to fit the body for the abode of mind—to 
make it the place of the soul, and the perfect messenger of its mandates, 

And if man, physically, be a wonder of wonders, and so inimitably 
perfect, what shall we say of man mentally, and of man morally? 
Well might the body, unendowed with its inner man, excite our 
admiration, and make us exclaim—‘“ This was made by God.” But, 
add the mind—the never-ending shades and variations of feeling, of 
disposition, of character, of objects and conditions, of pleasure 
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thereby afforded; the social affections, with all their gushing tender- 
ness, purity and pathos, as well as the vast fields loaded with the 
choicest fruits of our nature which they serve up to man; the contri- 
vances of appetite, of love of money, of caution—the latter, to give us 
pleasure in providing and guarding, and the beneficial ends secured 
by prudence ; the former, to magnify the pleasures of life as much as 
they are magnified in providing, and preparing, and eating food ; and 
the other, in giving us unbounded pleasure, merely in the acquisition 
of property, and pleasure in the fact, that, by storing up property, it 
furnishes to every other mental and physical element of man, the ma- 
terials, or the means of gratification and enjoyment; and so of the 
other propensities—and how is a foundation, so beautiful and perfect 
as a man’s body, carried up towards completion, and, besides being 
most beautiful, thereby rendered most useful ! 

But the propensities, important as they are, and great as is the flood 
of pleasure they are continually pouring into the lap of man, are far 
lower in their nature and function, than the Morat Sentimenrs— 
every way inferior to the amount of pleasure legitimately afforded by 
their action,—to the sentimenis of Justice, of Humanity, of Benevo- 
lence, that crowning attribute of God himself, of Spirituality, imparted 
by Marvellousness, of Adoration of God, imparted by Veneration. 
These moral elements, ally him to angels and to God, being the same 
in character and nature, and differing only in degree and direction. 
Does Deity delight to ordain and adapt every work of his hand so as 
to secure the highest good of sentient beings? man also delights to 
augment the happiness. of man, and even of the beast. Does God 
adapt ways and means to ends? so does man. Does Good deal justly, 
and do no wrong? manalso appreciates the same sentiment of justice, 
and, though he may not always do right, yet the feeding of moral ob- 
ligation is an iron chain, from the fetters of which he can never com- 
pletely free himself. Is God a spirit? so is man; only that, for a few 
short days, it dwells in its tenement of clay, but, even then, it com- 
munes with the past and the future, and, admitting the doctrine of 
clairvoyance, he partakes, in a lower degree to be sure, but the same 
in kind or character, with that Omniscience and Omnipresence that fills 
immensity of space with His presence, and surveys all time, all eter- 
nity, with one ever-present,-all-seeing glance ! 

And does God delight in the beautiful, the exquisite, the perfect, and 
does not man? And then, when we come to add to all the other attri- 
butes of man, the possession of Intellect—that crowning gift of God to 
man, by means of which, he studies the character and the works of 
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Ged, studies his laws and applies them constantly to the production of 
happiness and the attainment of desired ends—oh! who can contem- 
plate man in any department of his nature, without sietineais mute in 
admiration, and overpowered with gratitude | Lsves 

And the study of this mind of man, is one of the most delightful pur- 
suits of man. And well it may be; for, though many deeply inter- 
esting and most profitable lessons are taught by astronomy, by chem- 
istry, by geology, by the study of the other works of Nature, yet it is in 
the study of the mind that we learn the laws of our mental constitution, 
and thereby how to be happy. Nor will the possession or study of 
any one thing in Nature, nor of all combined, equally benefit man— 
equally diminish his suffering, or swell the tide of human happiness. 
Phrenology being true, it will then “furnish the true key of the mental 
and moral nature of man, with which to unlock all the treasures of 
enjoyment belonging to our nature, and to lock up those causes of 
misery, now spreading devastation and death throughout our world. 

But, have not mankind sufficiently studied this nature already ?— 
What mean those vast piles of books on metaphysics that have been 
gathering for ages, and heaped up beyond all calculation? I answer, 
nothing ; absolutely nothing. What age since the time of Plato, has 
not produced some splendid metaphysical edifice, only to be demolish- 
ed by the next generation, perhaps by its own? And how much 
nearer the right are mankind, in this matter, than when Aristotle was 
born? Do they not retrogress, rather than advance ? 

But, must this always be the case? Not if Phrenology be true; 
and if it be untrue, farewell to all hope of ever ascertaining the suite 
nature of man, or the laws that govern his happiness! But, if Phre- 
nology be true, its metaphysics alone are invaluable, and will unfold 
man’s mental and moral nature so clearly as to convince the philo. 
sophic mind of its truth, thus constituting an internal and an irrefuta- 
ble test of its truth or erroneousness ; for, if it fazd thus to furnish the 
true metaphysical analysis of man’s a then is this science no sci- 
ence. And one object of this series of eh is to unfold Phrenology 
and its philosophy—to show the primary nature and function of every 
faculty, as well as the location of its organs. Besides showing its in- 
ternal divinity and beauty, this course will be the best that amateurs 
could take to learn the science. Though it is designed to be emi- 
nently philosophical, it is also intended to be rendered plain and prac- 
tical, as well as highly anstructive, and will embody much. of that 
practical experience gathered up by the author in his Phrenological 
examinations, See also Vol. IV., entitled, “ Practica, PHRENoLoGY,” 
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the reading of which ought, in reality, to precede that of this, though 
neither is really dependent on the other. 

THE GROUPING OF THE ORGANS, or their association in families—the 
proximity of organs analogous in their functions, or whose faculties 
are required often to work together, the nature and adaptation of the 
Faculties, including many of those recently discovered, and the rules 
for finding the organs, are subjects designed to be expounded in these 
articles. 

As we find every organ of the body just where it can perform its 
appropriate function to the very best possible advantage, so we find 
every group of organs, and every organ in each group, just where it 
can operate with precision and perfection. This location and group- 
ing of the organs merely, and the adaptation of the location of each to 
its appropriate office, furnish incontestible evidence of the truth of 
Phrenology ; for, if Phrenology be untrue, and its results, therefore, 
all the devices de man, no attention would have been likely to have 
been paid to this matter ; or, if paid, it could have been “ got up” only 
in amost bungling manner, and capable of great improvement ; but, 
as it is, | hazard nothing in saying that no improvement whatever can 
ecitity be effected, cither in the functions of the faculties, or in the 
location of their organs, either absolutely, or as adapted to their func- 
tions. 

To illustrate. As every part of the flower, besides having its own 
appropriate office to perform, is placed each in the best possible place 
for the performance of that function—the calix, which protects the 
flower, being on its outside, where protection is needed, and not on the 

‘inside, where it could do no good ; and the stamen, petals, pistil, &c., 
each being located according to its function; as the roots of the tree 
are in the earth, and the branches and boughs on its extremities, where 
they can each do up the task assigned to them best; as the ie are 
put upon the lower portion of the body, just where ee can walk bet- 
ter than if on the head, or back, or sides; as the eyes are in just the 
very place, ofall others, where they can 68 most easily and effectually, 
namely, in the fore part of the head, instead of in its top, or back, or 
between the shoulders, or in the bottoms of the feet; as the heart is in 
the central portion of the system, and not in the ‘head, or feet, where 
its pulsation could not, as now, drive the blood uniformly throughout 
the system, it being a little nearer the head, which requires so power- 
fula current of blood to supply it with so unwonted an amount of vital 
power, so as to sustain the action of the mind: as the heart and lungs, 
both of which work together, and neither of which could do any thing 
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Without the other, the one, vitalizing the blood, the other, circulating 
it, are located side by side ; and the stomach, their great warehouse, or 
rather, laboratory, is near at hand; as the arms are attached to the 
body in the very best possible place, and the hands and fingers are 
attached to their ends at the extremity opposite their attachment to the 
body, instead of beg on the feet, or head, or back, or on the other end 
of the arms; as the knee joint is in exactly the right place, and could 
not be altered a hair’s breadth without impairing its functions ; and so 


of every other joint and organ and part of the body, and indeed, of ath 
NATURE; so the Phrenological organs, both as to their classes and as 
to their isolated organs, are put in just that part of the head best suited 
to, and calculated to promote, their respective functions. 


Not only is the head placed upon the 
top of the body, instead of dangling 
from the feet, or hanging from the back 






{ Moral Sentiments. 


? Acie 





j-Lnt 
J. : v sentiae - or arms, and yet separated from the 
* a 5 body by a neck having many joints, 
- so as to allow all manner of motions 


required ; but the animal propensities, 
are placed in a cluster at the sides, 
and in the middle of the base of the 
head, close to the foramen magnum, or 
great opening in the lower side of the 
skull, with which the brain communicates with the body, Their spe- 


cific and only function is, to serve the body—to give it its instincts, 
appetites and animal desires and impulses—those required to carry on 
the animal machine in its manufacture of life and happiness.” They 
are to the man, what the steam, fire, and engine, are to the boat, giv- 
ing man the animal power required to keep his mental and moral 
machinery in motion ; and, being thus the servants of the body, their 
proximity to it favoring their function, and facilitating the imtercom- 
munication of each with the other. Thus, appetite, a-:mere animal 
instinct, furnishes nutrition to the stomach, and acts in concert with it, 
and is therefore put as close down to the stomach as is possible, and 
yet allow it to remain with the brain. And so of the other animal 
Instincts ; but more of this, after we have applied this principle to the 
classes of organs, and descend to particulars. 

So, also, the social group, are all snugly stowed away in the back 
and lower portion of the brain, away down back in one corner, out of 
sight, corresponding with the fact, that however much a man may 
enjoy his family—however much a husband may love his wife, or a 
wife her husband, or parents their children, or children their parents 
—but little is said about it. We never te/l how much we love our 
consorts or children, but generally manifest our affections privately, 
or by our conduct towards them. Friends, lovers, and parents, choose 
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to be alone by themselves, unseeing, unseen, and say and feel, that 
“three spoils the company ;’ besides expressing friendship in a lower, 
subdued tone of voice, if not in a wisper. And, what is a little re- 
markable, these organs are not only all together, in one cluster, so as 
to allow no stranger to intermeddle with their joy, but that cluster oc- 
cupies the whole of the. occipital bone, as seen in the accompanying 
cut, which représents a back view of the skull, and shows the occipi- 
tal bone, beneath which the socials are located, it being below, and 
bounded by, those zigzag lines which run along throu ‘h it. 





Patty Cannon. . John Earl. 


In the side view, as in most heads, the social group is seen stand- 
ing alone, and, as it were, coming off from the others, as if, like a fa- 
mily group huddling around the family hearth, they would turn their 
faccs inward toward each other, and their backs upon all the world 
besides. The side view, furnishes me 
a good illustration of the location 
and looks of the temporal bone, 
over the orifice of the ear, and oc- 
cupying the lower portion of the 
side of the skull. It is beneath this 
bone mainly that the propensities 
are located, though it does not cover 
all of them. In the above cut they 
are very large, as seen by the pro- 
jection of the head behind the ears, 
and its possessor was ruined by ex- 
cessively indulging them. The 
are also very large in the female 
head, and in women generally, 
which coincides with the fact, that 
the connubial and parental attach- 
ments are much stronger in woman 
than in man. 
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Rising one step higher, to the crown of the head, or to the upper 
part of the back head, we find an aspiring, elevating, ruling, accom- 
plishing, commanding group, called the Setrisu Sentiments. They 
impart ambition, force, aspiration, to be and to do something noble 
and worthy, give self-reliance, fortitude, self-confidence, detérmination, 
selfcommand, and love of liberty and independence, as well as of pow- 
er and authority. Too large, they render one proud, conceited, arbi- 
trary, haughty, obstinate, and wilful; too small, fickle, grovelling, and 
destitute of character and force. They are large in Franklin, Wash- 
ington, J..Q. Adams, and the Fegee chief, (cuts of which will be in- 
serted hereafter,) both of whom evince the characteristics given thereby, 
in a prominent degree, though, in those three distinguished men, they 
are well governed by intellect and moral sentiments. They occupy 
the dividing section between the social organs and the Cina border- 
ing especially on the latter, which, taken in conjunction with the fact 
that the nature and legitimate tendency of all the faculties is to work 
upwards, that is, to work most in conjunction with the faculties whose 
organs are located higher up in the head, leads to the conclusion that 
this group should work or combine mainly with the moral faculties, 
as they do in the characters above mentioned, thus giving moral ele- 
vation and intellectual greatness, so as to enable their possessor to sway 
a oreat and a good moral influence over mankind. 

Next in order come the perceptive organs, located over the eyes, 
and forming a part of the intellectual lobe. The location of the intel- 
lectual lobe itself, is inimitable. Intellect is the noblest gift of God to 
man, and the natural guide and governor of all his actions, of all his 
feelings, the moral sentiments not excepted; for, without it, they de- 
generate into fanaticism in its worst form, and heathenism, with all its 
degrading, mercenary, and corrupting idolatry. Exceedingly incom- 
plete, would man be without it—a superior animal only, but incapable 
of any of those high, immortal ends that now exalt his nature, and 
vastly extend the range of his capacities and enjoyments. Not only 
does the head occupy the noblest part of man, (for how insignificant, 
how utterly diminutive would man appear without a head, or witha 
head drawn away down into his body, like that of the lobster,) but the 
forehead, the abode of intellect, is the noblest part of the head. Puta 
high forehead on a monkey, and you both make him more human in 
character, and at the same time, improve his looks amazingly ; but let 
the features be good, yet the forehead retreating, so as to be on a straight 
line with the nose, and that man is a monkey, in looks and in charac- 
ter. Let the features, all below the eyes, be alike in two heads, but 
give the one a high forehead, and the other a low, retreating, narrow 
one, and the former will look noble, imposing, majestic ; but the latter, 
mean, low-lived, ugly, simple, contemptible. Thus, take a profile 
view of Webster or Franklin, and paste a paper over the forehead, so 
as to give it a retreating look, and you would not recognize the fea- 
tures as being the same, so totally changed will be the whole aspect 
and expression of countenance. ‘Thus, the forehead is to the looks of 
the man, what intellect is to his mind; and it is a little singular, but 
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most beautiful, that the same intellectual lobe, which gives nobleness 
to the looks and physiognomy, should also give n»xbleness and great- 
ness to intellect. Account for this, ye disbelievers that can reason. 
The head is the noblest part of man, and also the instrument of the 
mind ; and the forehead, the best part of the head, is the abode of in- 
tellect. , i 

But not only do different portions of this intellectual lobe perform 
different functions, but each part is situated in the head so asto further 
its appropriate function... Thus, the perceptive range, (very large in. 
Burritt,) is located directly around the eye, evidently so that they may 
have the eyes handy by, whenever they wish touse them. They give 
man a knowledge of matter—of the external world, and of the qualities 
and properties of matter; enable their possessor te» judge of matter, 
whether it will answer a given purpose; what is worth what, and 
what will do what, &c. With the mental temperament, they give a 
scientific cast of mind, and great quickness and correctness of percep- 
tion, with shrewdness, and practical common sense. ‘They cannot 
well be exercised, without the use of the eye; and those having good 
eyesight, always measure distances, bulk, weight, &c., observe and 
remember countenances, discern colors, count and reckon, arrange 
things, and find places by the eye, that very convenient instrument, so 
constantly employed by these organs in the exercise of their appropri- 
ate functions, and so indispensable to perfect and extend those func- 
tions. And what is more, starting at the arch of the eye, they gene- 
rally ron lengthwise backward, till they terminate very nearly where 
the optic nerve enters the brain. It is beautiful, that these organs, in 
the exercise of whose faculties we so generally and almost necessarily 
use the eye, should be all crowded into one semi-circular group over 
the eye, their special servant. Is the juxta-position of any of the 
organs of the body that work together, more exquisitely beautiful ? 

Certainly no less beautiful or philosophical, is the location of the. 
reasoning organs—in the head, which is the noblest part of man, and 
in the forehead, the throne of the head, and in the top of that forehead, 
the seat of that throne, the inner temple of man, this “ holy of holies” 
of his nature. What can be more inimitably beautiful and perfect? 
Who but a Gop, could have contrived this throne, or, if contrived, could 
have seated intellect on the very top of the nature of man2 Too ex- 
alted a work this, to be a production of mortal man! God made Phre- 
nology! Or, rather, God made man in harmony with this science, 
which embodies no inconsiderable portion of those laws employed in 
the constitution and construction of man! : 

But, to be more specific. We require to use reason in connection 
with the perceptive faculties—the latter to observe and collect the facts, 
and the former, to work them up into sound conclusions, and to run 
them up to the laws which govern them. _ Perceptive intellect, with- 
out the reflectives, may amass knowledge, but can make nouse of it— 
may learn, but cannot think—may astonish by its brilliancy and 
plausibility, but can never impress. It takes a Webster or a Franklin, 
having prodigious Causality and Comparison, to make a deep and 
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lasting impression on the public mind. Burritt will die while he lives: 
Franklin, though dead, yet lives in the great mass of civilized mind 
and will always live in minds capable of grasping and feasting on 
those sublime philosophical truths he so scientifically elucidated. Bur- 
ritt astonishes us: Franklin impresses us. The former excites our 
admiration ; the latter enters into our inmost souls, and becomes a part 


of us, to control our actions, modify our motives, guide our conduct 
and form our opinions. | | 





Franklin. 


To repeat. Without reflective intellect, perceptive is of little value ; 
but the conjoint action of the two, makes the philosopher—the former 
to collect ample materials for the operation of the latter ; and the latter 
to draw from them those wholesome truths that should mould our 
minds, and govern our conduct. Both large, as in the head of Wash- 
ington, and equal in action, give sound Pri Bn ae 
common sense, enlarged and correct LZ’ 
views,abundant material for both thought 
and reflection, good general judgment, 
enlarged views, capacity of thought, and .. 
great intellectual power. Each being - 
necessary to perfect and support the oth- 
er, how beautiful the location of these 
two classes of organs, side by side, so _ 
that these twin brothers of intellect, may 
each call upon and help the other. 

But, more beautiful still. Below the 
reflectives, so that they can employ them 
in the pursuit of physical science, lies 
the perspective range, and backward, 
but bordering, lies the moral organs, so 
that the joint action of the two may en- 
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tice and induce man to study morals—to study God, his character and 
attributes—to reason upon subjects involving first principles in ethics 
and morals; on what is right, and what is wrong; on duty, incum- 
bericy, moral obligation, truth, and society. Especially is Benevo- 
lence located close by the reasoning organs, so that they, working 
with it, may reason on society, its evils and their remedy, and the 
means of most effectually promoting the best interests of mankind. 
Before we can do a fellow being good, Causality must point out the 
ways and means of so doing; and hence, those two organs are located 
side by side. And then, it is natural for man to reason on religion, 
ona hereafter, on God, his being, government, character, &c., and on 
the spiritual, &c. ; afd this class of reasoning, is every way calculated 
to promote his own highest good, here and hereafter. And this juxta- 
position of these moral and reasoning organs, both causes and accounts 
for this class of reasoning—this turn of man’s mind—this religious 
logic. Well has the Psalmist exclaimed, “ Man is fearfully and won- 
derfully made.” How wise, how inconceivably perfect, is every work 
of God! And is it possible for man to'be the author of wisdom like 
this, so every way worthy of a God? 

But we are not yet done. The moral and intellectual faculties, are 
designed and calculated to guide and govern the propensities. I have 
elsewhere shown, (in my work on Education and Self-Improvement,) 
that the action of the propensities, produces happiness only when dic- 
tated by intellect and the moral sentiments, and pain when zof thus 
governed. Hence the necessity of co-operation and concerted avtion 
between them—an end greatly facilitated by their proximity of location. 
But more: they govern man. Accordingly they are in the top of the 
head! It is a beautiful fact, that as we rise from the feet up to the 
head, at every step of our ascending progress, we meet organs whose 
functions are more, and still more important. Thus, the feet are cer- 
tainly very useful and convenient, but they mainly do up the drudgery 
of the body; are more likely to be soiled than any other organs; and 
are the menials of the body. The legs are higher up, in location; 
still we can live, and that quite comfortably without them—can en- 
dure their loss better, probably, than that of any upper member. But 
the bowels, higher up, are more important, are even indispensable to 
life and health; we being unable to live long without them. Rising 
still higher, to the stomach and kindred organs, we find them still 
more important—still more indispensable to life, their derangement 
more painful, and their destruction more immediately fatal. To the 
heart and lungs, located still higher up, this principle applies with in- 
creased force; for the instant they cease to act, death supervenes. 
But even their functions, indispensable as they are to life, are only 
tributaries to the brain, higher up—“ the dome of thought, the palace 
of the soul.” Mind is the highest function of our nature; and its in 
strument, the brain, is the highest part of man. : 

But more: The several functions of different parts of the brain are 
more and still more elevated, as we rise from its base up towards its 
crown, ‘T’hus, the propensities are indispensable to efficiency and to 
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enjoyment; yet who but will see that appetite, love of money, anger, 
policy, and the affections, are not equal in tone, elevation, or utility, 
to the moral or intellectual faculties, whose organs are situated higher 
up? . The aspiring organs, or selfish sentiments, are good, but either 
intellect or morality are better. And then, perceptive intellect, though 
very convenient and useful, is not to be compared, in importance or 
utility, with the reflectives, the noblest part of intellect. And then the 
moral sentiments, occupying a position in the head equally high, and 
in a similar section, are in ‘location what the moral faculties are in 
-man,the natural governors of man, the crowning portion of his na- 
ture—the helm, the captain. I would not place the moral adeve the 
reasoning, nor the reasoning above the moral. Both should. be equal. 
But, though the moral are a little higher up, yet the intellectual are 
farther forward, thus becoming the natural guides of the moral. This 
harmonizes with the fact, that the moral, with the animal unguided 
by the intellectual, degenerate into rank bigotry, and induce all the 
abominations of paganism. > 

In harmony with this location of the moral and intellectual organs, 
let every reader try to govern his every thought, word, and action, by 
the dictates of the moral faculties, and let every parent educate his 
children to put reason at the helm, to be followed by the moral senti- 
ments, and these two to dictate every passion, restrain every excess, 
and hold the whole mind in obedience to their mandates. Let chil- 
dren, let all, learn to obey this law of the supremacy of the moral 
sentiments, and the spirit of peace would supersede the fiend-like spirit 
of war; philanthropy take the place of selfishness; virtue triumph 
over sin; holiness reign supreme over our wretched world; perfect 
happiness universally prevail; and the end of man’s creation be fully 
attained. 

P.S. Readers not entirely familiar with this subject, may perhaps 
find this article worthy of re-perusal and reflection. 


4 
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Phrenological Examinations in East Bethel, Vt.—Previous to one 
of the editor’s lectures in this place, Mr. Rich was brought forward to 
be publicly examined. After remarking that, though a sensible man, 
and possessed of much power, both mental and physical, I added, with 
emphasis, “ but he is downright lazy ; loves to be a centurian, and 
say to this man go, and that man come, but does no more himself than 
necessity compels him to do.” It was afterwards stated, that he was 
the colonel of the lazy regiment formed in that town, to promote lazi- 
ness, because he was considered the laziest man in town. He hada 
farm, and kept things moving, but made others do the work. On one — 
occasion, he was reported at head-quarters, and brought before a court 
martial, for censure, on the accusation of having been seen up in his 
rocking-chair, one morning before sunrise. He plead guilty of the 
fact, but said that he was actually too lazy to go to bed the night be- 
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fore, and was accordingly discharged with hono® 1 told him he was 
too lazy to drive the cows out of the corn. “ Yes,” said he, « but I'd 
make my boys do it.’ Other similar illustrations of his laziness were 
given. : oh 

At the conclusion of this lecture, the audience strongly urged my 
making examinations blind-folded. I did so. The first subject, had 
a hich head, and an excellent organization. ‘The second was a Mr. 
Shattuck. “What a contrast,” exclaimed I, the moment I touched 
his head, “between that two-story head, and this half-story head ;” 
and called attention to its bemg low, flat, and narrow on the top, but 
wide at the base. In Conscientiousness, Marvellousness, and Self- 
Esteem, I found him almost utterly wanting, with large Approbative- 
ness, Language, Appetite, and observing organs, and small Cautious- 
ness and Secretiveness. I accordingly described him as given to ani- 
mal pleasure, end probably to drinkmg ; as poor, perhaps destitute ; 
because he cared nothing for money, and would not therefore make 
any, and even if he got any would let it all go for animal gratifica- 
tions; who made no provision for the future, but lived only in to-day ; 
a great brag, but about something purely animal, such as eating, 
fighting, &c.: as having a species of low comic wit, given by compa- 
rison and his animal temperament; as ignorant, and yet as ingenious 
when he pleased to work; as a real crony, &c. So true to the life 
was every sentence, that Phrenology really triumphed over all oppo- 
sition. The examination was given in rather humorous terms, and 
such a perfect roar of laughter is rarely witnessed, worth, as many of 
them testified, a dollar to any one. Several other examinations made 
there, were deemed strikingly accurate, as were also several made in 
West Randolph. One, in particular: I described the subject as a 
speculator, that would make money rapidly, by bold operations, but 
lose it in the same way, because he was wanting in prudence. He 
had once made a large property by speculating in wool and other 
things, but had lost it all. His Amativeness was dwelt upon with as 
much emphasis as propriety would allow, and it was stated afterward, 
that he had been compelled to support an illegitimate. 

In Woodstock, the description of Mr. Streeter, Universalist cler- 
gyman, was considered as perfectly accurate. I remarked, that he 
took afier his mother, and told what colored hair she had ; that his 
ancesters on her side, were old (his mother is now alive, and very 
smart, and nearly 90); that he loved and sought opposition, and 
could not be driven, but. was absolutely contrary ; was always com- 
bating and arguing; had some vanity, that is, loved to do and say 
smart things, and then be praised therefor; was really a talented 
man, and loved to figure largely in print, and in public life; was 
witty in argument, severe; sincere, not dignified, not devout; poor in 
most kinds of memory, a warm friend, but a caustic enemy, and al- 
most utterly destitute of Marvellousness, which, with his obstinacy, 
would render him unwilling to admit new things, and very hard to 
be convinced. All admitted the delineation to be perfectly charac- 
teristic in every particular; and he himself, though not a believer in 
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Phrenology, was repeatedly heard to say, that he considered the ex- 
amination perfectly correct, and more accurate than any of his ac- 
quaintances could have given it in the same number of words; and 
this was the general remark of those that knew him. It is surprising, 
with what minuteness and precision Phrenology unfolds character. 
It goes at once to the primary elements—to the secret springs—of 
thought, action, and desire; and then runs these elements out into 
every-day life, opinion, conduct, and pursuit, with astonishing com- 
prehensiveness, and yet minuteness. And, certainly, no exhibition 
ean be more entertaining than a public examination of a prominent 
man. . The interest felt in this examination, as also in the lectures, 
was very great. And nothing is better calculated to make or confirm 
converts to Phrenology, than successful predictions of character, by 
a stranger. It is this which has driven, and is this moment driving, 
Phrenology forward, with a velocity and force absolutely irresistible. 
Let practical Phrenology be encouraged ; for, it has done a work in 
this country which nothing else could have achieved; and by esta- 
blishing, and popularizing, and generalizing Phrenology, it has laid 
the foundation on which those glorious superstructures of reform now 
so rife—now sweeping into oblivion the evils that enthral society, and 
placing man upon the true basis of his nature—are based. 


Phrenvlogy in Boston. — Between June and October, 1843. the 
Editor gave three courses of lectures in Boston, on Phrenology and 
Physiology, in all, nearly forty lectures. On several occasions, espe- 
cially towards the last, that immense building, the Marlboro’ Chapel, 
reported to hold over 3000 persons, was full to a jam, the audience ~ 
increasing till the close. Calls for professional examinations, and 
the sale of works, were very great, and the most urgent appeals were 
made to the Editor to settle there permanently. In a pecuniary point 
of view, this move would undoubtedly be best; and its only objection 
consists in its being less central than New-York. The city of No- 
tions, has certainly a great notion for Phrenology and Physiology. 
Indeed, in no. portion of the Union, Philadelphia excepted, are these 
sciences equally popular. The sterling good sense which character- 
izes the descendants of the Pilgrims, could hardly fail to appreciate 
the philosophical beauty, and the practical utility of Phrenology. 
They do appreciate it. They do more, they put it im mractice, espe- 
cially in the education of their children. Its truth is generally admit- 
ted, except by a few blue stockings and aristocrats; and it is studied, 
not as a novelty, but as a practical matter—as a means of self-improve- 
ment. I have never been more gratified with the progress of Phre- 
nology, than in my tour through New England. Let me plant a 
course of lectures in a little village, containing but a single tavern, a 
blacksmith shop, and a dozen houses, and the people flock in from 
their mountains and valleys for ten miles in all directions, and fill up 
any meeting-house that can be found. It is really astonishing, how 
much, not of interest merely, but of real enthusiasm, ‘they evince, espe- 
cially in reference to the bearings and applications of Phrenology. 
At no period of my life, have I labored with equal success, or lectured 
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with equal approbation. Phrenology may not make as much noise as 
formerly, but its progress is accelerating daily, and with every pros- 
pect of its continuimg to increase. And I am free to confess, that this 
spread of its healthful, reforming doctrines, is my great hope for our 
nation, as well as for society. Let society go on five generations, as 
it is now going on, and has been for the last five, and it will rwn owt. 
There is no chance, no hope, of reform, unless through those saving, _ 
regenerating mfluences, now flowing in so rapidly through the chan- 
nels of Phrenology. And the spread of Phrenology in New Eng- 
land, is like purifying and seasoning the fowntain head of a corrupt 
stream ; for its waters are continually flowing on southward and west- 
ward, to purify or to corrupt our whole nation. 


Phrenology in Portland.—In October last, the Editor visited Port- 
land, the city of the great and flourishing state of Maine. At first, 
his success was extremely limited, but they finally waked up tho- 
roughly to the work, and sustained his lectures nobly. Examinations 
by his brother gave entire satisfaction, and convicted many of the in- 
credulous. There is hope for Maine—the seed is sown, and good fruit 
will ripen, and spread its healing and strengthening influences. 


Receipt of Fifty Dollars from E. A. Smith, in support of the Jouwr- 
nal.—Nobly did this whole-hearted patron of the Journal promise to 
raise $50 per year, for three years, in behalf of the Journal ; and no- 
bly has he now redeemed that philanthropic promise, by having for- 
warded us $150 in three years. Friend Smith! we do not know you 
personally, but by your works we do know you. Your promise to 
thus support the Journal, encouraged us to continue it; and the ful- 
filment of that promise, has been “help in need,” and therefore “ help 
an deed.” In the name of the friends of the Journal, I thank you for 
the timely aid thus rendered to it. I hope, (and yet may be disap- 
pointed,) that it is now placed on a permanent footing. Of one thing 
I am certain, that it is not possible to have another in America, if this 
Journal dies; for no other person can be found, ready to stand in the 
gap, as I have for five full years, sinking thousands of money in it for 
the first three years, and losing all my labors for the last. Liet this 
Journal die, and no other will rise to fill its place, and Phrenology 
will loose one of its great props—its great centre of action and influ- 
ence—and by contributing thus efficiently to sustain it through this 
crisis of its affairs, you have done a great work, for which you de- 
serve the warm and hearty thanks of every lover of this great science. 
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ARTICLE I. 


EFFECTS OF MARRYING BLOOD RELATIONS, 


Tue principle that crossing the breed, is the only way to prevent 
the stock from deteriorating, and the best means of improving it, is as 
familiar to every farmer in the Union, as the way to mill. Who does 
not know that sheep, cattle, horses, swine, and even fowls, and all 
kinds of animals, run out unless crossed by the introduction of foreign 
males or females; that when they breed “in and in,” as it is called, 
the young are ee and feeble, and those that live to grow up, are eve- : 
ry way inferior. But introduce a new rooster to your brood of hens 
every year, and every egg will hatch or contain a chick; and so of 
other animals. So, also, even grain will not grow well, if sown on 
the same soil from which it was reaped. 

That the same principle of crossing the breed applies to man, abi 
that inattention to it produces evil consequences to the children of 
blood relations, is perfectly evident, both from the facts of the case, and 
from the very nature or arrangement of parentage. Thus, every 
human being on the face of the globe, is compelled, from this Meret 
in Nature for crossing the breed, to have two parents, four grand pa- 
rents, eight ekéat-atvand parents, gf odin ancesters of the fourth gene- 
ration back, thirty-two of the fifth; two hundred and fifty-six of the 
eighth ; thirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight of the fif- 

teenth; almost one million and fifty thousand of the twentieth; nearly 

one thousand seventy-three million of the thirtieth ; 1,104,893,771,696 

of the fortieth ; and 1,181,411,222,216,704, of only the fiftieth gene- 

ration-¥ack, all of every one’s ancestors for fifty generations, amount- 

ee inconceivable number of two thousand three hundred and 
3 
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sixty-two billion, seven hundred and forty-nine thousand, nine hundred 
and fourteen million, two hundred and fourteen thousand and forty- 
six, (2,362,749,914,214,046 !)—a multitude, verily! which no man 
can number, no mind conceive! That is, the blood of this vast host 
is running in the veins of every living mortal, and that, reckoning back 
only fifty generations! What then, as each generation doubles the 
number, must it be-in a hundred generations, which would carry us 
back to about the Christian era, perhaps only about one-third of the 
age of man!* Hence, in the very nature of the case, there must be 
crossing of the breed, and to an inconceivable extent, from which let 
man learn not to marry blood relations. 


* Let us consider this matter, in the descending scale. Take the ten children 
of John Rogers, and suppose them to have had, on an average, five children each, 
and each of these five more, and so on for thirty generations, except allowing eight 
each to the eighth, an estimate that will probably fall short of the fact, as the Ro- 
gers’s generally have nearer tens than fives. ‘This will give him five hundred and 
two grand children, six thousand two hundred and fifty descendants of the fifth 
generation only; thirty-one million, sixty-five thousand, of the tenth generation, 
(more than the whole population of Great Britain ;) ten dillion, three hundred and 
twenty thousand, three hundred and twelve million, and five hundred thousand, 
(10,320,312,500,000,) of the twentieth; and one hundred sixty-nine trillion, one 
hundred and forty thousand, two hundred and eighty-eight billion, seven thousand 
eight hundred and twelve million, five hundred thousand, of the thirtieth genera- 
tion, (169,140,288,007,812,500,000.) And then by adding all the intermediate 
sums together, you have the number of his descendants in thirty generations, sup- 
posing, on an average, each of his ten children has five, and each of every generation 
has five, except the eighth, who are allowed to have eight. But Jet them have ten 
apiece, and be will have had a hundred grand children, a thousand great grand chil- 
dren, ten thousand (quite a little army) of the fifth generation, a hundred thousand 
(an army for Bonaparte) of the sixth, a million of the seventh, and a hundred 
thousand million of the tenth, or present generation; ten hundred thousand million 
(or more than the present entire population of the globe,) of the eleventh genera- 
tion, and ten trillions of the twentieth generation (some three hundred years from 
now ;) and ten hundred thousand quadrillions, of the thirtieth generation. This 
estimate is probably too large ; perhaps the other is, but it goes to show the rapid 
ratio in which the human family increases, and how vast the number of those who, 
in all coming time, are to be born of each reader who has, or may have children, 
that live to have other children, and also how vast the number that die with every 
one who dies without issue. Some errors may perhaps have crept into the above 
enumeration, yet there is no caleulating the amount of happiness which it is in the 
power of parents to impart to mankind, by becoming the parents of healthy and 
virtuons children, rather than of those who are vicious ; for, be it remembered, that 
the character of every parent in this vast line of ancestors is transmitted to every 
one of these descendants. "Who can look at this subject i in this light, and not shud- 
der at the inconceivably momentous consequences necessarily attached to becoming 
parents ! 
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But to the law and to the testimony of facts let us next appeal, and 
in this appeal, I again quote our former contributor, Joshua Coffin. 

“J will now relate such facts as came under my own observation, 
concerning the consequences of breeding in and in, or, in other words, 
marrying blood relations. Whatever may be the cause, the fact is 
undeniable, that those families who are so foolish as to intermarry 
with blood. relations, very frequently, if not always, degenerate, both 
physically and Seco Indépendently, therefore, of the divine in- 
spiration of the laws of Moses, they are founded on strict physiologi- 
cal principles, which we should do well always to bear in mind, as 
they cannot be violated with impunity. 

“N. P., of W., Mass., a fine-looking and edad man, of good 
sense, indie hie own iniilin, and what a set of children! One of 
them is clump-footed, another has but one eye, and all three of them 
are very weak in intellect, small in person; and have heads shaped 
like a flat-iron, point turned downward, flat on top, and their chin 
making the point. 

“ When engaged as a school-teacher in M., Mass., in 1829, I had 
several children, among them two sons, by the name of E., whom I 
could not help noticing especially. One of them was nearly an idiot, 
and the other son was not to be compared to either the father or mo- 
ther in point of intellect. On returning, one evening, from visiting 
the family, I inquired of my landlady, if Mr. and Mrs. E. were not 
blood relations ; she said yes, they were cousins. I told her I thought 
so solely from the fact that the children were so deficient in intellect. 
On’'stating this fact to Dr. Wisner, pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston, he made the following observation : ‘Do you recollect, Mr. 
Coffin, that singular-looking man, who comes to my church, that has 
the St. Vitus’s dance? ‘Well,’ said he, ‘his parents were cousins.’ 
His name | do not recollect ; you never saw such a looking object in 
your life. He appeared not to have any command over any muscle 
in his whole body. I could mention several other cases. For in- 
stance, a family in N. B, Mass., where were a number of foolish 
children, whose parents were cousins. The Rev. Mr. Duffield, for- 
merly of this city, told me that he knew of two or three families in 
the interior of this State, who, for the sake of keeping their property 
among themselves, have married ‘in and in’ for several generations, 
till their posterity are nearly idiots. There is a family in E. D., in 
fact, there are several families of the name, who have intermarried so 
often, that there is one or more idiots in almost every branch. In 
fact, no point is better established than this, that breeding ‘in and in’ 
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deteriorates the race of men and the breed of cattle, both physically 
and mentally, i. e., if mentally is applicabk to animals. 

“ Those young men, therefore, who wish to have intelligent chil- 
dren, must obtain intelligent women for wives, who are not blood re- 
lations. I often think of the lines of Savage— 


‘No tenth transmitter of a foolish face 
No sickly growth of faint compliance he, 
But stamped in Nature’s mint of ecstasy.’ 


“Dr. F. A. Pinckney, of Keywest, told me that he had seen many 
of the inhabitants of the Bahamas, and that all of them were deformed 
in body, and deficient and dull in intellect. He had never been there, 
but had understood that the specimens which he saw were but fair re- 
presentations of the inhabitants of the islands. They generally have 
large heads, are employed in the meanest occupations, and have not 
capacity enough to take the lead in any pursuit. Dr. P. understood 
and supposed that the cause of their physical and mental infirmity was 
owing to intermarriage, and to that only. 

“ Dr, P. also spoke of a family in the town of P. in N. Y., (12 miles 
from G.,) where the parents were cousins, and all of the ten children 
were fools; he also mentioned several other cases now forgotten. 

“ The J. family at C. S., affords some melancholy cases of the bad 
effects of intermarriage. 

“ C. H., of N., Mass., a clear-sighted, shrewd man, married his own 
cousin, lost three children while young, have four (1841) living, eld- 
est 14, all under mediocrity, parents sound ; the father died in 1837. 

“Mr. E. 8. and wife, of N., Mass., were own cousins, both of them 
of sound, strong mind, and firm nerve and sound health; he died, 
Sept., 1840, aged 75, of rheumatic fever. His wife is now living; 
had seven daughters and one son ; three daughters deranged, (two of 
them dead), the rest of feeble health,and very nervous—a good fa- 
mily, f: 

“H. L., of N., Mass., married his second cousin, has one daughter 
of 14, nearly an idiot. I do not know the condition of the rest of the 
children. 

“'T, A. married his cousin’s daughter, had five girls, (no boys,) 
two were complete cripples, and very deficient in intellect—alrnost 
idiots—one was quite so—one daughter was married, and died child- 
less—the other two married—the children of one of them are appa- 
rently below modiocrity—do not know about the children of the 

other, 
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“Mr. P. P., of B., married his second cousin; their oldest child is 
too deficient in mind to take care of himself; the other children are 
not what are called bright, though fair. 

“Dr. H. W., of B., N. H., now of B, told me that he Jentiec of 
four men, who ha ipeeita cousins, ome of whom had a fool for a 
child. The other children were below par. 

“ Mr. N. G., from D., N. H., said that he and his mother counted 
about twenty-five families in D. who had intermarried, and of add their 
children, not one could they remember of ordinary capacity. 

“I was told that a Mr. P., of Me., married his own cousin, Miss W., 
both now dead, leaving five boys and three girls—two girls and three 
boys blind—parents’ eyes good. 

“J. L. A., of N., married a cousin’s daughter, has three children, 
apparently Healy: hie heavy-minded. | 

“R.D., of B., Me., had for his first wife his cousin’s daughter, a 
Miss G., of H., N. HL, their oldest child, a boy of 18 years—lame in 
the hip—the other two ‘e feeble health me failing. 

“Dr. C., of N. M, N. H., son of Prof. C., married his cousin, Miss 
B., of U., Mass., had two children, both dead—Dr. C. died 1840, 
in N., Mass., having lately removed there—his widow is at her fa- 
ther’s. 

“J. P., of W., (now dead,) married his own cousin—of their chil- 
dren, one died an idiot, two sons died at the age of 23, of feeble bo- 
dies and irritable minds, and one girl has diseased eyes. Some of the 
boys are club-footed, wry-necked, &c. One daughter, married (lately, 
to a cousin, I a lived a year or two, then died—had one 
child. 

“ Mr. E., of M., Mass., married his cousin—had five daughters and 
three sons. One of the daughters is an idiot of so painful a sight, 
that the parents board her out (on Cape Ann.) ‘Two of the other 
daughters are foolish—the other two are weak—one son weak-mind- 
ed_—has been made lame—one son ran away with some of the town’s 
money—the other son is a worthy, upright man, but unfortunate in all 
he lays his hands to. 

“§. L., of N., married his cousin, Miss S. A., they were second 
cousins—that is, their parents were own cousins—had eight sons and 
two daughters—all living (1841)—two sons and one daughter are un- 
able to walk, and are hauled about in carriages made for the purpose 
—their younger child is deaf and dumb, besides being born like the 
others mentioned. A. L. once told me that he was born well, and 
that, in early years, he lost his sense of feeling in his toe joints, which 
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afterwards became numb, and, in process of time, to use his own ex- 
pression, they “ Japped,” and so it was, joint after joint, upwards in his 
arms, as well as his toes and legs, till every joint was affected in his 
whole frame. Perhaps he was about twenty when he became utterly 
helpless, and then took to his carriage—the others grew lame in the 
same way. J., though now twenty-two or three, can walk a Iztéle. 

“ Rev. Mr. B., Episcopal clergyman in B., N. Y., married his own 
cousin, Miss B., of N., N. J.,—her health has declined, though sound 
before—had two children—both are dead. 

“ A Mr. (name not known,) of W., N. Y., married his cousin, had 
many children, all crippled, none could walk, all bright. 

“Mr. D., of O. county, married his cousin, had thirteen or fourteen 
children—all are dead but three, and those are in bad health. The 
father became deranged some years before he died. 

“Mr. W. H., of M., married a cousin—has had several children— 
do not know their condition—the mother has been deranged for many 
years in the Charlestown Asylum. 

“'T. C., of P., married his cousin ; their only son is an idiot—have 
six daughters of ordinary minds—I think I understood that they all 
had a hard squint in their eye, taken from their mother. 

“Judge C., of H.,O. county,.N. Y., was married to a cousin, had 
several children—died idiots—of the two now living, but one can be 
said to have common sense. 

_ “Mr. N.§., of N., married his cousin, a Miss Petingal—they are 
not over bright, and their children are decidedly under bright, and are 
a by-word. 

“Mr. J. O'B., of P., married his cousin, H. O’B., of B., Me., and 
lived a year and a half afterwards, and died in 1839 

“i. M. married his cousin, M. A. M., both of G., Me. moved to 
the West, (Ill.,)—she died a few days after giving birth to the first 
child. . 

“The Bradstreets and Grants, of G., Me., have intermarried, and I 
am told the children show it. } 

“N. and 8S. W., of T., brothers,—one married his cousin, his chil- 
dren are full of mishaps, feeble in body and mind, blear-eyed, &c. 
The children of the other brother are upright, manly, handsome’ 
people.” 

A. valued friend of the author’s boyhood, fell in love with his cousin, 
(the fathers of both being brothers, and the mothers of both being sis- 
ters,) but was opposed by the whole family ; besides, “ Combe’s Con- 
stitution of Man” was put into the hands of the girl, and what he says 
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on this point was shown her, and he was remonstrated with, in 
order to break off the match, but to no purpose. They married. 
Nearly three years elapsed before the birth of their first child, which 
lived but fifteen minutes. He was told beforehand, that either he would 
have no living children, or, if he had, they ivan = almost certain to 
be deformed, or deficient in intellect. 

In the town of A.,the author was handed a ieeaied na very prompt, 
polite manner, by the son of the P.M. After he had left the room, 
“A very smart boy, that,’ said I. “How old do you think that boy 
is 2” said one present. “ About ten years,” said 1 “He is. seven- 
teen,” was the reply ; “and he has a brother as small in proportion.” 
“Then, were not his parents cousins?’ said I. “ Yes,” was the an- 
swer. 

Directly across the road from the tavern where I put tp; in Adams, 
Jefferson county, N. Y., were two idiots, the children of cousins, whose 
heads [ examined. They barely knew how to chew and seoeleane: 
but not how to feed themselves nor walk. The head of the eldest, 
some twenty years old, measured but nineteen inches, not. more than 
that of an infant a year old ought to’ measure, and the other but se- 
venteen ; and one of this unfortunate family had just died, a total 
idiot, and another some time before. Only one of the children es- 
caped either idiocy or death in infancy, and that one had barely sense 
enough to get along. Both parents were intellectual. 

In D., Pa. I was called upon by a very anxious mother, who was 
wealthy, and had lost all of her children but two, which were very 
feeble, their muscles. lax, waists yielding, and they generally. sick. 
She married her cousin. 

Dr. Kimball, of Sackett’s Harbor, states that there is a partial idiot 
living some three miles east of that village, who commits to memory 
with astonishing facility, yet cannot take care of himself, and is flat. 
His parents were cousins. 

A Professor. ina New England College married his cousin, and 
has several clump-footed children. Pity he had not learned the evil 
consequences of marrying his cousin, along with his literary lore. 
He was “ penny wise and pound foolish.” 

I have been informed that the inhabitants of Martha’s Vineyard 
have married “im and in,” till many of them are blind, deaf, dumb, 
and deformed, and some, all. My informant said she knew two blind 
girls whose parents were cousins, and though both parents heard and 
saw well, yet their children were blind. 

A lady whom I met in Boston, in 1841, said, that while living in a 
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neighboring town, she was struck with the curious speeches of some 
of the nedeoelacaete of her sons, as reported by the latter, and, on in- 
quiry, found that they were flats, and that their parents were cousins. 
Inquiring further, she ascertained that four couple in the town had 
married cousins, and that more or less of the children of every couple 
were simpletons. 

Ancther lady, in 1843, related cases that occurred in a city near 
Boston, in which the children of cousins were below par. 

A lady furnishes the following :—“ Mr. B., of W., married his first 
cousin, and had two children, both deaf and dumb. 

“ My. L., of W., married his first cousin; children, two; both blind. 
Mr. L., of W., married his cousin; has one child only, deaf and dumb, 
and could not walk when 2 years old. J. H., of W., married his first 
cousin; children, two; both natural fools. : 

“ Mr. D., of C. E., married his own cousin; children, three; all 
hermaphrodites. 

“§, H., of P., married his first cousin; has three children, all na- 
tural fools; so axl so, that they cannot talk, and have to be fed with 
spoon- deta because they have not sense enough to chew their 

food. The youngest of three is twenty-seven, and cannot walk, but 
sits on the floor, and hitches along a little. 

“ Mr. H. married his cousin; has seven children, one of which 
was only about half witted. | 

“DP. L., of W., married his own cousin, and has nine children, two 
of whom are incapable of any kind of labor, act like drunken persons, 
and have the St. Vitus’s dance to such a degree that it destroys all 
control over their muscles. 'T'wo other children show a marked defi- 
ciency of intellect.” She adds, “I know twenty other cases, where 
the parents were first, or first and second cousins, whose children are 
quite below par.” | 

I know a whole family of eleven children whose parents married 
cousins, to Ikeep property in the famiiy,—a mean, miserly, despicable 
motive surely,—and, though they kept the property together, yet one 
child was a total idiot, and most of them were dull. The next gene- 
ration, actuated by the same mean, penurious motive, have mostly 
pursued the same course, and thus married double cousins; that is, 
cousins have married the children of cousins; and if the idiocy of the 
offspring do not run out the property, family, and all, then Nature’s 
iaws may be violated with impunity. 

To this ist of facts, any required number might be added, but I 
forbear. A principle, supported by almost every marriage of cousins, 
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will not probably be questioned ; and if so, let Lawrence, Combe, and 
Walker be consulted. I grant, that we sometimes find the children 
of cousins passable, but these cases occur where the parties do not 
take after the parent by whom they are related, but where each takes 
' after some other parent or grand parent, in which case, less injurious 
consequences may be apprehended ; but, even then, there is danger. 
A vigorous intelleetual and physical organization in the parents, may 
modify this result; yet, in such cases, the children will be far below 
either parent. | 

The laws of Moses, also, forbid the marriage of those who are 
“near of kin,” because, doubtless, such marriages result unfavorably 
to offspring. Every.one of those laws, as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, are based on physiology, and forbid what is hurtful in itself,, 
and recommend what is wholesome in itself. Thus, they forbid the 
eating of swine, the fat of meat, and also the blood, because, probably, 
pork is mostly fat, and fat meat is hard of digestion, and injurious, 
_and so of blood. So, also, frequent ablutions are required by the 
Mosaic code, because, doubtless, bathing frequently is so eminently 
conducive to health. For a similar physiological reason, in all pro- 
bability, does it forbid the marriage of blood relations, namely, be- 
cause that marriage is, in itself, so detrimental to 7 tee Nor do 
I doubt but this oar Bi of cousins is injurious to Ausdand and wife, 
as to health, and as to contentment and length of life, but this is-a 
surmise ee a 

This point. bears somewhat upon: a point agitated by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, namely, whether a widower 
should be allowed to marry his first wife’s sister. Such a marriage, 
probably, violates no physiological or mental law, and is therefore 
right; and, to boggle their brains, and divide the churches, and waste. 
sO ere aad and ink on a matter not wrong in itself, and productive 
of no evil consequences, is to be wise in ieee oa 

The marriage of other near blood relations is governed by the same: 
laws, and attended with the same evil consequences, which follow the 
marriage of cousins; and the nearer the relation of parents, the worse 
for the offspring. 


SUMMARY; OR CONCLUDING INFERENCES AND REMARKS. 


First: All great men. are from.a long lived parentage. Wash- 
ington’s mother was found at work. in her garden when eighty-two ;, 
and died at eighty-five. Franklin’s parents were aged. O'Connell is: 
from a very long-lived stock, and in his prime now, when he is past 
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sixty. Charles G. Finney’s father lived to be about 84, and mothes 
above 80; and a brother of his father is now alive, and considerably 
above 90. De Witt Clinton’s ancestors were long-lived, and also dis- 
tinguished for talents. ‘Those who settled New England were gen- 
erally long-lived, and to that cause, in no inconsiderable degree, is to be 
attributed our national greatness and talents. John Quincy Adams’ 
great grand father lived to the age of 93, and father 91; and so of Dr. 
Bowditch, Carlyle, Dr. Johnson, Webster, and a host of others. Nor 
do I know a distinguished man who is not. Indeed, that very condi- 
tion of physical strength already shown to be absolutely necessary to 
sustain a very powerful brain, also gives and accompanies longevity. 
Secondly: Every thing depends upon the women of the nation. 
As they are, so are future generations; and nothing is more certain, 
than that our women are not what they showld be. Woman is what 
man makes her. It is her natwre thus to adapt herself to the wants 
and tastes of that sex, on pleasing which, all her hopes depend. She 
is easily moulded—is ever ready to girt her waist, or to pad it; to stay 
within doors, or to go much abroad; to talk sense or nonsense; to 
work or play ; to be extravagant or frugal; to be prudish or fami- 
lar; serious or gay, &c., &c., according to the demand of the matri- 
monial market. And for man to require at the hand of imploring 
woman, whose very nature is, to adapt herself to him, that which ia- 
jures her, mentally or physically, is not only to injure her, but also to 
injure posterity, and thereby, to mjure himself, by deteriorating his 
offspring. And I tremble for my race, in view of the present prevail- 
ing taste in this particular. She is required to fit herself to become a 
toy——to be interesting and accomplished—trather than to be useful. 
And our young women generally, are above work, or else ashamed 
of it—ashamed to be seen in a working dress; or to soil their hands, 
especially by domestic labor. At this rate, our nation will be a nation 
of no workers ; and when this occurs, wo be unto both parents and 
children, and our nation? Let woman labor more, and sit and sew 
less, and take all possible means to cultivate her physical energies. 
Thirdly. Our factory system requires modification, While it 
might be made one of the most delightful and healthy occupations our 
women could follow, I fear that it is seriously injuring the health of 
our female operatives; and this is certain to weaken future generations, 
both physically and intellectually. Our operatives, generally, as I 
have found them, area superior class of women. I find as good heads. 
and bodies at Lowell, as any where else, but a ten years’ confinement 
and slavish servitude in the cotton mill, is enough to break down the 
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health and spirits of almost axy one. They are required to work too 
hard, and for too many hours, and in rooms over-heated, or allowed 
too little time for recreation, (and of this, woman requires a great 
amount,) and are crowded together by the dozen in small rooms, usu- 
ally heated to suffocation, and -poorly ventilated, and then but half 
paid for thus ruming their constitutions! 

Now add to this injurious effect of the factory system on the 
health of the female operatives, the fact that New England is soon to 
become the great manufactory of the world—is soon to be studded all 
over with factories, and to employ female operatives by the million, | 
(Lowell alone employs about 10,000, and I should think all the fac- 
tories in New England, or, at eat in the nation, would equal a 
hundred Lowells, and employ a eallicn female operatives,) and if 
this system be calculated to injure them in their relations as mothers, 
no tongue can tell the amount of damage thereby done to the nation ; 
and, though we may gain wealth to the purse-proud capitalist by 
manufacturing eur own fabrics, we shall lose what all the wealth in 
Christendom cannot make good; for, to have a million women con- 
stantly wearing out their health, and thus unfitting themselves to 
transmit strong minds, in strong bodies, to future generations, and to 
have these causes continue to operate on the flower of New Engiand, 
the flower of America, is to render wretched, or to ruin, five millions 
of their offspring, and twenty millions of their grand children, and to 
debilitate countless millions of their posterity! And ail this, in two 
or three generations! What, then, will be the amount of injury 
occasioned to our race, by the continual operation of these pernicious 
influences on every generation of our beloved country—weakening 
the first, enfeebling the second, thinning the ranks of the third, bury- 
ing most of the fourth, and so injuring mankind more and more as 
time rolls on! And all to fill the coffers of a few rich capitalists, 
and to curse their children by leaving them rich! ‘This subject, in- 
deed, deserves the attention of both the philanthropist and the _ 
cian; yet who, but the phrenologist, thinks of it ? 

Fourthly: The aristocracy of family birth, is far superior to that 
of wealth. The latter has nothing for which to recommend itself, but 
the cunning, extortion, oppression and over-reaching, by which that 
property was acquired. And yet this, ay, thts is the Great Mogul, 
before which, high and low, rich and poor, learned. and ignorant, and 
last, though not least, saint as well as sinner, bow, as toa god. Our 
psalms and hymns require some addition ; and the Episcopalian ser- 
vice needs a new prayer, to be said daily by all the other denomina- 
tions, commencing in this manner : 
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“Oh Thou Almighty Dollar! Thou art the Creator, the Preserver, 
and the Governor of us all. In Thee, in Ture alone, we’ live, we: 
move, and have our very being. From Thee we derive all that we 
have and are, and to Thee we look as to our only hope and salvation. 
To obtain Thee, we:expend every energy of our bodies and souls, and 
even lie, and cheat, and rob; for, Thou art our all ia all, our only. 
hope and portion, here and hereafter,” and closing with, “And to 
Thee, oh Thou Almighty Dollar, ‘Thou Lord our God, shall be the | 
power, and the kingdom, and the honor, and the glory,as it was, is 
now, and ever shall be, amen and amen.” | | 

But the aristocracy of dood, has some shadow of merit, though, 
unfortunately, these ancient families distinguished themselves for their 
physical courage, or pride and despotism, but rarely for goodness or 
talents. Still, the aristocrat of blood, will mingle with, and speak to, 
the common people, and does. not feel contaminated by being in their 
presence; but the mushroom aristocrat of wealth, whose fathers worked: 
by the day, or, like Jacob Barker, once obtained. a living by wheeling 
soap-fat and ashes in a wheel-barrow, value no one, marry no one, 
associate with no one, and look at no one, whose worth is not in his 
wealth; rich fools and knaves are honored and feasted, while the 
poor and honest, are neglected and despised ! 

Fifthly: Wet every individual trace his ancestry as far back as 
possible, on all sides, and record all the results he can obtain, as to 
their ages, occupations, characteristics, weaknesses, diseases, and 
whatever can be ascertained concerning them; and let every preg: 
nant mother, record her feelings, states of mind, and all that may 
probably. affect her child; and let that child be informed of as much 
on these points as will warn him of evil where it may be apprehend- 
ed, or. encourage him where circumstances are calculated to encour= 
age him. And let every reader catechise his parents and grand 
parents as to all they know of his ancestors, and record it in the 
family Bible, or among some sacred family archives, for his posterity. 
T would give, at this moment, $500 for the information that my 
grand mother, who died within the last five years, could have given 
me before her faculties failed: But itis buried forever. Snatch, ye 
who can, from oblivion, all that old people can tell you of those from 
whom ‘you. derived your mental. and physical existence.* And no 


“TI cannot commend too highly, “‘ Shattuck’s Family Register,” published in 
Boston, and designed to record all that can be learned of the names and quali- 
ties of ancestors, as wellas the health, weight, expenses, sayings, &c., &c., of 
children ; and also.deeds, contracts, and. all family papers, required to be kept. 
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tongue can tell, no mind conceive, the value of such records, to ena- 
ble future ages to arrive at correct conclusions in regard to the subject 
matter of the preceding pages—a subject merely breached even, in this 
work, and concerning which, a vast amount of information is yet to 
be treasured up—information which shall enable parents to contro] 
the characters, and, therefore, the destinies of their children, with as 
unetring certainty as that with which the expert marksman controls 
the direction, distance, &c., of a rifle ball, or as the laws of gravity, 
control the motions of the planetary system ; for, beyond all question, 
this matter can be reduced tothe certainty of an exact science. Laws 
have been shown to govern this matter, and if so, their action is as 
certain and as uniform as those that govern any other department of 
Nature. And facts bearing on these points, which may be communi- 
cated to the Editor, will be thankfully received, 

Sizthly: I am often consulted by husbands and wives who are un- 
fruitful, or who have but one child, and wish for more, to ascertain 
by ‘eh means this to them extremely desirable end can be secured ; 

and, as it may be of use to some readers, and is really demanded in i 
sail like this, I will offer a few suggestions touching this subject. 
In cases where barrenness is caused by constitutional obstruction, I 
have nothing to say, for these belong properly to the physician; but, 
happily, these cases are extremely rare. But, I believe, its most i. 
quent causes are the physical debility of one or both the parents; and 
this is the most easily removed; namely, by restoring the physical 
powers. Of course, air, exercise, and a highly nutritive and rathex, 
stimulating diet, if the system will bear it, continued for a month or 
two, will be found to favor this end. So will sage tea, oysters, and 
the white of an egg, taken without being cooked. The cold bath, 
and abundant friction with the hand, especially at the small of the 
back, will be of especial service; the first, by invigorating the whole 
system, and the latter, by stimulating the very parts the action of which 
is most required. These are among the most important directions 
that can be given. Pepper and spices, taken into the system, may 
aid, Being magnetized, will be found most beneficial, especially if 
the organ of fruitfulness, located at the lower portion of Self-esteem 
and Approbativeness, and close by the newly discovered organ of Mo- 
desty, and partly between the two former, be magnetized; and so will 
rubbing the cerebellum at the proper time previous. Dr. Buckland” 


And the author is turning his attention to some formula of ‘this kind, to be pub- 
lished within a year, to constitute a family record of organs, characteristics, &«. 
&c.,—such a register as the preceding pages would reguire. 
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Physiology, contains several other valuable directions, which I shall 
copy in my work on Amativeness, already mentioned, in which I 
shall prosecute this subject somewhat further and more specifically. 
The doctor recommends the Lucina cordial very highly, but with 
what propriety, 1 know not. My principal direction here is, to in- 
crease the general tone and vigor of the body, by air, exercise, and 
whatever physiological means this end can be secured. But, fortu- 
nately, those weakly parents who could not have healthy children, | 
have very few, especially that live; and this is wise, and prevents our 
world from swarming with miserable, poor, puny, sickly scions, that 
cannot enjoy hfe themselves, nor promote the happiness of others. 
And I warn many of the young women of the present day, that they 
must xecessarily be childless, because too weak to bring forth children 
strong enough to live. I also warn those who wish to “be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth,” that they must preserve their 
health, under penalty of barrenness, and also marry healthy com- 
panions. 

Seventhly: In the principles embodied in this work, we find a con- 
sistent, philosophical exposition of the doctrine of original sin, or trans- 
mitted depravity. We see how it is, that the qualities of our first pa- 
rents have infected every son and daughter of Adam, and will con- 
tinue to do so for ever. Nor is there any other original sin than that 
transmitted by this law; and it is strange that this, the only true 
version of that doctrine, has not been adopted by the Christian world, 
sand applied to the improvement of mankind. This principle shows 
how it is, that God visits the iniquities of the fathers upon their chil- 
dren, unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate him, but 
shows mercy unto thousands (of generations) of them that love him, 
and keep his commandments; as well as shows how to obviate, in 
part, the virulence of this tights sm. ‘That doctrine is true. Chil- 
dren do suffer, and necessarily so, for the sins of their parents and 
ancestors, and are also “ partakers of their holiness; and the former is 
but a consequence of the latter ; the latter, the law; the former, the ef- 
fect of transgression. 

Eighthiy : Qualities often pass one generation entirely, but appear 
in the second or third, or even more remotely. The following, in 
addition to those ibe presented, will be sufficient, in illustration 
of this law, to prepare the way for our inference. 

Three of the children of Mr. Randall, of Woodstock, Vt., (one now 
dead,) have a little hole close to, and just before, the ear, resembling 
those bored by Indian and American women, in which to insert vanity 
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‘ings and trinkets in the ears of their this-to-make-them-fair-and-lovely 
daughters, with which to help catch beaux, &c. It often discharges 
when these children are unwell. Neither Mr. R. has it, nor his father, 
nor even its sign, but a sister and her children have it. His paternal 
grand father had it,and so have several others of this family. In this 
case, this peculiarity has skipped over two generations entirely, and 
appeared in the third one, and in the second and third in others, The 
flaxen lock, mentioned in chap. iii., sec. 2, skipped over some members 
of that family entirely, but re-appeared in their children. 

“Tt is a little singular,” says Dr. Kimball, “that, in the genealogy 
of our family, every other generation has had twins, as far back as I 
am able to trace them.. My brother, of the sixth generation since our 
family landed, has twins, my grand-father Kimball, of Stonington, 
Ct. the fourth generation, had twins; and my great-grand-father 
Kimball, of Ipswich, Mass., of the second generation, had twins in 
1693. Of the generation before him, I have not a full account, but as 
far as I have there were no twins. I cannot learn from what part of 
England, Goodman, Henry, Thomas, John, and Joseph came, when 
they nctilet & in Ipswich. 

In fine, having shown that all the physical and mental propensities 
or elements, are hereditary, are transmitted from parents to children, 
one, two, three, four, five, six, and more generations, and though they 
often skip one or more generations, running under ground for several 
generations, only to re-appear in others; the inference is both analogi- 
cal and incontestible, not only that they have been transmitted ever 
since the creation of man; but also, that they will continue to be 
transmitted as long as our race exists—a conclusion not only strength- 
ened, but actually established, by the transmission ofelove of money, 
cunning, devotion, &c., &c., from Abraham, throughout the whole 
Jewish nation, down to the present time—a principle which, while it 
unfolds the principal instrument or means. for improving ee reform- 
ing mankind, augments the responsibility of becoming parents, beyond 
all conception, by showing that the conditions and qualities of the — 
parents of the present generation, will be stamped, in a greater or less 
degree, upon all their descendants down to the long stream of time, 
till our world itself grows old and dies. 
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ARTICLE If. 


THE BEARING AND INFLUENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Tat society is all wrong, and that much of the vice and misery of 
mankind, grow out of our institutions, so many of which clash with 
the nature of man, admits of no cavil or doubt ; and yet, their fearful 
extent no human mind can fathom. Mankind see this, and are 
attempting reforms of all kinds and degrees. One cries, “ Lo, here,” 
and another, “‘ Lo, there,” and others, “ I have found it,” and “ I have 
found it,’ to thousands of agitators in church, in state, in medicine, in 
inventions, and in science and the arts. And many of them are.doing 
good, but they are yet only “looking through a glass darkly,” and 
“seems men as trees walking.” They require the clear optics of 
phrenology, through which to discern what the true nature of man is; 
and that will reveal both the error’and its corrective. A single illus- 
tration, drawn from the preceding number. The hot blooded aboli- 
tionist. has seized slavery. by the collar, and is trying, with might 
and main, to jerk it out by the roots. But, southerners are not 
to be compelled to abandon what they themselves allow to be an 
evil. They are made of too stern stuff for that. ‘The more they 
are driven, the more they “won't go.” ‘The measures now em- 
ployed can never secure the end desired. But, let them drive the 
pete advocated in the last No., of rendering labor agreeable and 

onorable, by not requiring too much, and by allowing time to rest 
and study, and they will make every laborer a most happy man and 
an excellent citizen—intelligent, extensively read, virtuous, and full of 
love to mankind. This would cause men to labor more and trade 
less—would cause the mass of mankind to forsake this scratching and 
scrambling after property, and to seek quiet, and health, and happiness 
under their own vines and fig-trees—would break up the most per- 
nicious custom of amassing immense wealth, and worshipping mam- 
mon as a god—would diffuse property—would raise the wages of 
laborers—would keep cur young men upon the farm, the best birth 
that God himself could put them in—would almost banish disease, and 
greatly prolong life—might indeed ruin the doctors, but would also 
make them infinitely more happy than now-——would turn office-seekers 
and politicians into useful, honest, respectable men—would cast. the 
legal profession, as now practised, into deserved oblivion, and make 
useful men out of a class of sworn knaves, for every lawyer takes the 
oath of allegiance to his client, that is, though his client ‘be the veriest 
scape-goat, he must do his wémost to clear him, (see Webster’s defence 
of Wyman,) and if it be wished to get rid of paying a just due, or to 
put property into other hands so as to cheat creditors, he must rack his 
brain to the utmost, drill witnesses, and tell them how to swear, and 
resort to every trick and device imaginable, to escape justice, or to 
effect injustice—would empty our jails, prisons, and mad-houses, all 
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much the same thing—would render our women healthy, and improve 
their children beyond all conception—would break up all gambling, 
all carousing, all burglary, all horse-racing and crime, and prostitution 
—would lay slavery on its back so easily that it would hardly know 
it, and, at the same time, produce a substitute so much better, that the 
southeru planter himself would be loudest in praise of the change— 
‘would educate the colored man, and make him free and happy, and 
both able and willing to support himself—and would beautify, and 
adorn, and happify human nature beyond all possibitity of conception. 
And.a most beneficial influence would it exert on the religious world ; 
for our ministers and students, besides being vastly more talented, 
would be far better men and preachers, and exert a most salutary in- 
fluence on mankind. In fact, scarcely an evil exists, that this smgle 
reform would not reach and obviate, or, at least, ameliorate. And no 
principle is taught more plainly than Phrenology and its twin sister 
Physiology, (and the Siamese twins are not more inseparably united 
and sympathetically affected,) teach the doctrine that all mankind . 
should labor from five to eight hours daily,and cultivate their minds 
and social and moral feelings eight hours more, and sleep and feed 
the other eight. 

Another illustration of its beneficial and reforming spirit and influ- 
ence, may be drawn from its application to hereditary descent—to the 
means of improving the original stock, the primitive powers of man- 
kind; the ages yet unborn will reap a harvest of intellect, of moral 
feeling, and of physical pleasure, indefinitely greater than it hath 
entered into the heart of man to conccive, from that unfolding of this 
-subject which Phrenology alone can give. 

Take Religion. Ina most sorry plight is the religion of the day, | 
and. most thoroughly does sectarianism, this hydra-headed monster 
that possesses the sanctuary of the Most High God, and of the human — 
heart, require to be reformed, and planted upon its true basis, the 
nature of man. And Phrenology will do it; for it analyzes the 
elements of that nature with perfect accuracy, and so clearly that he 
that runs may read, so as to leave no one in doubt as to either doc- 
trine or conduct—an illustration of which will be given in the present 
volume of the Journal. It will do works far greater than these; it 
will cultivate man’s intellect, and by teaching him how to use it, 
also teach him the lavos of his being, and thereby the way to be happy 
—knowledge at once the most interesting in itself,and important in 
its bearing on human improvement.. Whoare the most intelligent 
men of our towns, villages, and cities? Mostly, phrenologists. But 
are our simpletons and our dolts ever phrenologists? Who ever saw 
an ignoramus take up phrenology? ‘Those only who have seen him 
become intelligent. And whom does a lecture on this science, call 
out? The intelligent only, and always. Nor is it possible for the 
human mind to take hold of this science without experiencing new 
intellectual life; without thereby having his powers excited to vigor- 
ous and most delightful action, and thus become improved. It gives 
material to work upon, and to work with, and calls every intellectual 
faculty into delightful action. What reader has not experienced its 
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quickening power—has not been intellectually regenerated thereby ? 
And the same exalted and pleasurable action of the intellect, will it 
produce in every mind capable of prosecuting its study ; nor is there 
an intellectual faculty that it does not electrify and expand. Other re- 
forms will do good, but phrenology excels them all. Deeply laden 
with common sense, and clearly unfolding, at every step, the nature 
of man—itself that nature—what can equally benefit mankind? And 
the fact is incontestible, that most of the real reforms of the day, ori- 
ginated im and by phrenology. A noted agent for improving com 
mon schools in Pennsylvania, told me, on hearing my lecture on the 
intellectual education of children, that he got the seeds of those ideas 
for which he had become so justly celebrated, from Spurzheim’s works, 
which he bought at a street book-stand in New-York, some twenty 
years ago; and the great champion of modern school improvement, 
Horace Mann, is both a full believer in phrenology, and does not 
scruple to avow this asthe source from which he draws most of his 
suggestions; and the board engaged in publishing the new state school 
books in Massachusetts, are, to a man, phrenologists, and derive their 
suggestions and materials from this science. And who can be a phre- 
nologist, without thereby and therein being a thorough-going temper- 
ance man, even to tobacco, and tea and coffee, a republican to the 
core, anti-sectarian in religious views, a staunch advocate of physiolo- 
gical and dietetic reform, (and the mere good done by the last volume 
of this Journal in this respect, is incalculable,) and a whole-souled 
philanthropist? And, as this Journal is the core, the nucleus, and the 
vehicle of such reforming influences, those who are trying to effect 
these reforms, cannot advance their respective objects better, provided 
they are founded in the nature of man, than by laboring to extend its 
circulation. And then too mankind will take truth from phrenology, 
better than from any other source. And, certainly, phrenologists will 
put their shoulders to the wheel, and “ keep it before the people.” It 
must go, and the Editor feels that it wad? go, and he will do his utmost 
to make it go. Who will help? 

One remark more: The avidity with which the works of the Au- 
thor are seized, and the eagerness with which they are read, is really 
astonishing; and yet, they are not in the book trade—the almost ex- 
clusive method of publishing works in this country ; that is, American 
booksellers obtain nearly all their books by barter, or exchange ; thus: 
Bookseller A. publishes Kirkham’s Grammar, and sells it for forty 
cents, which cost him but twenty. Bookseller B. publishes Olny’s 
Geography; and C., Cobb’s Spelling Book. A country bookseller 
has an order for one of these books, and sends to his agent, or the 
house he deals with in New-York, to get it. But this house publish. 
es neither, but they publish some other book, and take this book and 
go to A., B., and C., and exchange their books for the ones ordered, 
and thus make their profit, usually from fifty to seventy-five per cent., 
on the book they publish; and yet they furnish the country merchant 
with the book at its usual price, perhaps less, because they make their 
profit on the books with which they paid for it. And if neither of his 
books are wanted by these A., B. and C., he exchanges his books for 
others, and these for others, perhaps a dozen times, before he gets the 
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tight ones. Meanwhile, he is really selling his own book, and ata 
great profit. 

But, Fowler’s Phrenology is wanted by this country trader, and 
ordered as before; but it is not on the exchange list, and can be had 
only for cash, at the editor’s office, and at 67 cents. Consequently, 
this city trader cannot get it by exchange, because, not being a book- 
seller, | can make no use of his books. If I were in the book busi- 
ness, I could afford to take his book for mine, and thus increase my_, 
stock and sales, and could also afford to make efforts to sell his work, 
because I thereby virtually make a sale of my own. But, as this 
bookseller cannot get my works with his books, and has to pay the 
cash, and as, if he did that, he could not of course charge the country 
bookseller over 75 cents, because he wants his profits for retailing the 
book out of a dollar, its retail price, which leaves him only 8 cents for 
his trouble, whereas, he is accustomed to clear from 50 to 60 cents on 
the dollar, or, at least 40, and he says, “Pll not invest my money at 
8 per cent’, when I can get from 40 to 60,” and so writes back to the 
country dealer, that he cannot get the book, and I lose the sale. In 
this way, thousands on thousands of my works have been ordered, 
but not furnished, because booksellers cannot get them by exchange. 
They balance their accounts annually. 

Being very anxious to extend the sale of books, caleulated, as I be- 
lieve mine are, to benefit mankind, and having no means of doing so 
without putting them into trade-sale, and upon the exchange lists, I 
have determined to open a general bookstore, to keep all works on 
Phrenology, and also a general assortment of Miscellaneous works, 
and others calculated to do good, novels excepted. And having a sup- 
ply of my works on hand already, this operation will cost very little, 
at least at present. If, therefore, subscribers to the Journal, or book- | 
sellers interested to promote the sale of. my works, wish for books of 
any kind or amount, send to me, or order through a bookseller, 
(though the business will of course be entrusted to a clerk or partner,) 
and they will be forwarded, for my works will bring, by exchange, 
any works in the book-market; and by sending to me, you will real- 
ly make sale of my works, by my exchanging my works for those 
you want. The want of such an arrangement, has greatly embarrass- 
ed and retarded the sale of my works, but shall do so no longer. By 
this means, busts also can be exchanged, and their circulation greatly 
augmented. Periodicals can also be obtained in like manner. Judg- 
ing from the past, this course will render the sales of works immense, 

_and enable people to get them, where now they are unable to do so. 
This course, also, besides relieving me of the business of selling what 
books I now sell—as this will be done by a partner or clerk—will 
give me that time for the composition of my works, which I have so 
long sought in vain; and I have long felt, that my talents as a writer, 
ought not thus to be sacrificed to business, but ought to be expended in 
perfecting works already out, and in writing several which have 
been projected. I close by adding, that all my work, (except my Phre- 
nology and Chart,) in all about 1000 pages, will be bound together, 
and furnished at $2 00. Being periodical, they ean be sent by mail. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Why was the Jowrnal reduced in Size ?—It is but due to our read-— 
ers that this oft repeated question should be answered, ‘The reasons 
that dictated this step are as follows :— 


1. For many years, the labors of its Editor have kept his physical 
energies permanently exhausted, and seriously impaired his health. 
His efforts to support the Journal and augment his cabinet, together 
with ‘his losses, have kept him so much embarrassed, as literally to 
compel him to spend the whole of every day and evening in professien- 
al busmess; which obliged him to compose his Journal and works at 
night—the worst tirae possible for writing, besides being ruinous te 
the health. Under these almost unremitting labors, by day and by 
night, his health has waned, strength declined, and flesh wasted, till - 
he feels compelled to diminish his labors, lest he should fall a sacrifice 
to those laws, obedience to which he is urging upon others, and be 
obliged to suspend his labors altogether. ‘T'o diminish those labors, 
therefore, he reduced the size of the Journal; and this is the more 
appropriate, because the Journal and his cabinet have alone imposed 
those extra labors on him. 

2. This reduction will not probably in the least diminish either the 
value or the interest of the Journal, while the reduction of its price 
will probably greatly extend its circulation. It will, as before, visit 
its patrons every month, and accomplish about as much for the science 
as if it were larger. Besides, the types being smaller, the reduction 
of matter will be much less in proportion than in its number of pages. 

3. The public have shown an unequivocal preference for the pro- 
ductions of its Editor over extracts, either from foreign journals, or 
works on this science; so that the Editor feels called upen to fill it 
with matter mostly original, by which the labor of preparing the mat- 
ter for his Journal, is rendered very great—much greater than that of 
composing for ordinary newspapers, or of compiling. Unlike news- 
paper or novel reading, which will bear but one cursory glance, sci- 
entific reading should be compact, full of thought, and nchly laden 
with first. principles, so that it not only bear, but actually require re- 
perusal. And this is the kind of reading with which the Editor de- 
signs to fill the Journal. 

4, The articles that appear in the Journal, are beginning to be ex- 
tensively copied on both continents. Papers throughout the Union, 
are copying not only column after column, but whole sides of a pa- 
per at once. Scores of papers have copied his pamphlet on Intemper- 
ance entixe, and most of his work on Memory. The People’s Phre- 
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nological Journal, London, have copied largely from Vol. V., and 
his work on Matrimony has just been re-published in England ; and 
in a great variety of forms are his works and productions now circu- 
lating. He has recently been shown several letters, the mottos used. 
in sealing which, were taken from his works. However flattering 
this may be to his Approbativeness, it often mortifies him to see pas: 
sages thus extensively circulated, contain glaring imperfections. 

Partly on this account, and partly to augment the intrinsic value 
of his productions, by improving their style and matter, the Editor is 
now determined to publish with less haste, and to take time for revi- 
sion. Long has he intended to spend more time upon his produc- 
tions ; and this is one means by which he designs to accomplish an 
end so desirable. To mere beauty of style, he lays no claim ; but hedoes 
intend to give clearness, force, and impressiveness, to his productions ; 
and to do this, they must be re-written many times over, which. will 
utterly preclude his publishing as much as he has done for the last 
two years. Hence, he hopes this reduction of the szze of the Journal, 
will not diminish its real value, (it may even enhance it,) while the 
reduction of its price, will undoubtedly double its circulation, and thus 
vastly augment its usefulness. Americans know how to count dollars 
and cents, Many will not pay two dollars, who will pay one dollar, 
and especially fifty cents. 

On the whole, then, the Editor is sanguine in the belief that the 
value, the influence, and the circulation of the Journal, will all be 
augmented by this reduction of its size, and I doubt not that its patrons, 
especially those who obtain subscribers for it, will coincide with this 
opinion, 

N. B. Whenever the subscription list of the Journal shall reach 
5000 paying subscribers, it will be increased to its former size, but 
_ furnished at present prices. Is not.this a most liberal offer, worth an 
effort on the part of its patrons? I doubt not the effort will be made. 
[ doubt not, this most. desirable result.will be accomplished Next 
YEAR. 


Dr. Powers and Phrenology.—In Woodstock, Vt., the Editor met 
a.most inveterate opponent of Phrenology, in the person of Dr. Pow- 
ERs. In a discussional conversation on the merits of Phrenology, he 
brought up the.case copied by Dr. Hamilton from Dr. Beoerstler, of a 
boy in Ohio who lost most of his brain, and yet retained all his facul- 
ties unimpaired. (See Phrenological Journal, Vol. iv. p. 100, or 
Medical Intelligencer for April, 1837.) I-told him that the case: re- 
futed itself, because all allowed the brain to be the organ of the mind, 
and therefore the destruction of most of it, was incompatible with the 
retention. of intellect, even. without reference to Phrenology. He 
replied by stating, as proof that most of the brain could be destroyed 
without impairing the mental function, the following :—“Some time 
ago, I saw a splendid horse, moving in euly elegant style, and highly. 
spirited, under full speed, fall down flat. before my door, and die 
instantly.. Being so valuable a horse, its owner. proposed that he: be 
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dissected, in order to ascertain the cawse of so sudden a death, when 
he was apparantly so well. On dissecting him, one lobe of his lungs 
was found wholly gone, and all the other, except a piece not larger 
than my fist.” “ What, Doctor,” I responded, “do you really mean 
to say, that a horse can perform just as well with only a fist full of 
lungs, as with the usual quantity?’ He saw the point of my reply,. 
and making up a bold face to it, avowed his full belief that the horse 
performed just as well with so small a supply of lungs, as if he had 
possessed more, because, if he had not admitted this inference, his | 
anti-phrenclogical argument would have fallen to the ground. “Then,” 
said I, “the Almighty committed two great mistakes; one, in mak- 
ing so mnch larger lungs than there is any kind of need of, or use 
for; and the other, in making so much more brain than is required. 
If a boy in Ohio could think and feel with a moiety of brain as well 
as with a head full, and if a horse in Woodstock, could perform as 
well with only a handful of lungs as with the usual quantity, why 
should the Deity commit so great a blunder as to load us down wit 
so great and so utterly useless a surplus of brain and lungs ?” 

In a subsequent conversation, the Doctor opposed the present tem-. 
perance movement, alleging that it had done more harm than good; 
that all those converted by the Washingtonians, had “returned to 
their vomit,’ and were worse than before, &c. I charged him, as 
long as he entertained these views on temperance, to oppose Phrenolo- 
gy, for I wanted no man who opposes temperance to advocate Phre- 
nology, and that I considered it fortunate for this science that so lusty 
an opposer of Phrenology, should also oppose temperance. | 


“The Green Mountain Boys,” possess superior phrenological de- 
velopments, along with excellent physical organizations; and the 
Green Mountain girls, also, are certainly larger, more rosy-cheeke, 
and more healthy, than those in any other section of the country I 
have visited; except Maine and N. H. The women of the Granite 
state, possess the largest heads, and the best bodies, to be found in the 
Union. If I mistake not, they will make better wives and mothers, 
than girls in any other section of the country. Many of the factory 
girls at Lowell, have superior heads and organizations—as good, 
taken as a class, as is often to be met with, their numbers being taken 
into consideration. The reason is this:-—The daughters of the yeo- 
manry and laborers of Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire, pour 
out of their native hills and vales, fresh and fair, having strong con- 
stitutions, invigorated by labor and a northern climate, with excellent 
heads, and flock by bevies into our factory villages, there to huddle 
together, twenty-five to forty into a single house, and often into rooms 
heated to suffocation, and then sleep six or more in a room not ten 
feet square, living almost entirely on coffee and tea, made very strong, 
and violating every law of physiology,-to such a degree, that few of 
them can stand it more than five years, without a respite, and a re- 
turn to their native hills to recruit. Originally, they have excellent 
heads and bodies, but the present factory system is most ruinous to 
health, and yet it might be rendered one of the most delightful and 
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healthy, and even intellectual systems in the world. In some other 
_ place, [ design to extend my remarks on this most important subject. 


La Roy Sunderland and the Magnet—After La Roy Suuderland 
had announced himself as editor of the second volume of the Magnet, 
and taken but a single subscriber therefor, good faith to that subscri- 
ber, and integrity to himself, demand that he continue to edit it through 
the volume. Above all things, after publishing the begging card, 
contained in about the October number of the magnet, and coaxing 
subscribers to advance their subscription for the third volume, when 
the second was but half out, by promising it at half price—for him, 
then, to back square out of the Magnet, and not write a line for the 
later numbers, (and there is no prospect of-his doing so for future ones,) 
' may set easily on his conscience, but it would not on mine. In my 
travels all over the country, I saw and heard much said by his read- 
ers, and find general dissatisfaction. For example :—Subscribers to 
Vol. I., expected to obtain all the knowledge the Editor could impart 
in one volume, and did not like it that they were compelled to buy his 
“ Pathetism,” in order to get what they supposed they had already 
paid for. I heard great numbers make this complaint. They how- 
ever expected to get it in Vol. II., but from Sunderland, and in rela- 
tion to his super-wonderful discoveries, they get next to nothing. 

And then, too, how hard the Magnet has begged—as hard as Zion’s 
Watchman ever did. To beg so very hard for money to sustain the 
Magnet, and then to back right out of it—let them see who have eyes. 
And yet, says the cover of the last Magnet, it isa matter of surprize 
that a paper puffed as much as the Magnet has been, should be so 
poorly sustained. “Oh, what can the matter be !” 

Let not the preceding remarks be construed to militate against its 
present editorship. About that we say nothing, because we know 
nothing, not having perused a number since June, except a mere 
glance at a begging notice contained on the cover of a recent one. 
For ought we know, the readers of the Magnet may have gained by 
the change—they surely cannot have lost much—but the question is 
one of moral obligation on the part of Sunderland. Leet the fate of 
the next volume, be the judge of its “illustrious predecessors.” 

N. B. A female correspondent has requested permission to publish 
in the Journal seme strictures on Sunderland’s “ Pathetism.” ‘They 
will appear as soon as we can make room for them. 

P.S. What has been gained or lost by those who subscribed and 

paid in advance for a republication of Vol. I. of the Magnet ? 


The Editor’s works, embracing Phrenology and Physiology ap- 
plied to Education and Self-Improvement, (including that on Cultiva- 
ting the Memory,) to Matrimony, Hereditary Descent, the Natural 
Theology and Moral Aspect of Phrenology, Temperance, Tight-Lac- 
ing, and Answer to Hamilton, all bound in one volume, containing 
nearly 1000 pages, will be ready for delivery in June. Price, $2; or 
three copies for $5. 
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An idiot, recently dissected by Dr. Holmes, of New York, was 
f.und to have a large development of those nerves that enter the ce- 
rebellum, but a small one of those nerves that enter the cerebrum, 
or upper portions of the brain. Dr. H. supposed him to be an idiot 
from his having so small an intellectual lobe, and on that account, his 
history was inquired out, and he found to have been for a long time 
a pauper, and supported by a town in Massachusetts, but finally sent 
to New York-the great pauper mart of the old and new world. 
His flesh mascerated easily, which indicated a lax muscle, or that he 
was poorly put together. The mind ts as the organization. 


A Phrenological Society was organized in Lowell, Mass., in De- 
cember last, for the purpose-of prosecuting the study of Phrenology 
practically, or by examining heads, It grew out of a class; formed 
by the editor, in that place, for the purpose of teaching the location 
of the organs, and how to examine heads. Success to their efforts; 
and may many follow their example. 

fn Boston,-and in other places, classes have been formed for a simi- 
lar purpose, which, besides being rendered deeply interesting, especial- 
ly by setting each pupil to feel heads, thus giving him something to do, 
have been very successful in setting them upon the track of making’ 
successful examinations of heads. . 

A similar class will be formed in New York about. the middle. of 
March. Tickets to six lectures $2. Number limited to 35. 


Phrenological Notices.—As the Editor'and his brother are’ not to 
be found at their offices all the time, it may be well to state; for the 
information of the public, the following general plan. of operation 
agreed upon. between us, ¥ 

First: One of us, probably the. editor, will always be found in 
New York eity, and generally engaged in giving a course of Lec- 
tures on Phrenology, at Cuinron Hatt, every year from’ March till 
June; and the other will be found in Boston, (probably at the Marl- 
boro’ Chapel,) giving lectures, and prepared. to make-professional ex- 
aminations, from sometime in May, till sometime in June or July. 
We also design to visit Philadelphia every fail.. One of us will visit 
it next fall, unless: we both go west. The follwing is our New York 
Advertisement : | 

“ Lectures oN PurenoLocy—Or the laws of man’s being present: 
ed and applied to the discernment of character; to self-improvement ; 
to the moral training and government, and to the intellectual educa: 
tion, of children; to the improvement of the memory ; to matrimony, 
hereditary descent, religion, morals, politics, temperance, existing 
evils and their remedy, &c., by O. S..Fowzer, at.Clinton. Hall. 7 

“ Professional Examinations and Books, at 131 Nassau Street, New 
York, daily and evenings. His splendid cabinet of. Busts: free to’ 
visitors. Families and parties-visited.” 
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ARTICLE I. 
CONDITIONS OF HAPPINESS, AND CAUSES OF MISERY. 


This Article contains the Introduction to the Author’s work on Education and 
Self-Improvement, and may serve as a sample of that work. Subscribers to 
Vol. IV., in which this work was published, will find this New MATTER. ] 


That Haprrness is the sole object of Man’s creation, is ren- 
dered evident by its.being the only legitimate product of 
every orgea of his body, every faculty of his mind, every ele- 
ment of ‘his nature. What but happiness, is the end sought 
and obtained in the creation of every bone, of every joint, of 
every muscle ?>—happiness in their exercise, happiness in 
locomotion, labor, &c., and happiness in the results obtain- 
ed by this motion. What but pleasure is the legitimate func- 
tion of the eye ?>—the most exquisite pleasure in the exercise 
of sight itself, and an inexhaustible fund of happiness in the 
ends attained by seeing—in its enabling us to find our way, 
and in pouring into the mind a vast fund of information, and 
also furnishing an, inexhaustible range of materials for 
thought and mental action. What but enjoyment is the end 
sought and secured by the creation of the lungs ?—enjoyment 
in breathing freely the fresh air of heaven, and enjoymen 
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in the expenditure of that vitality furnished thereby ; few realiz- 
ing the amount of pleasure capable of being taken in quaffing 
luxuriantly and abundantly the health-inspiring breezes !— 
What other object than pleasure dictated the creation of the 
stomach ?—pleasure in the act of digestion, and pleasure in 
the expenditure of those vital energies produced thereby. 
And what is the object sought and obtained in the creation of 
the brain and nervous system—what but happiness is the only 
legitimate product of their primitive function ?—happiness in 
their exercise itself, and inexhaustible happiness in that bound- 
less range of mental and moral ends secured by their creation. 

Narrowing down our observations to the mental faculties, 
we find the same sole end sought and obtained by the creation 
of each one separately,.and of all collectively. Benevolence 
was created both to pour the oil of consolation into the 
wounded heart, to avoid occasions of pain, and to beautify 
and bless mankind ; and also to pour still greater blessings 
into the soul of the giver; for, it is even «more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Parental love, while it renders the 
parent happy. in providing for darling infancy and lovely 
childhood, also renders the child most happy in receiving the 
blessings showered down upon it by this happifying faculty. 
The legitimate function of Ideality is pleasure; both in con- 
templating the beautiful and the exquisite in nature and in 
art, and also in refining and purifying all the grosser elements 
of our nature, and softening and gracing all our <onduct. 
Acquisitiveness was created to afford pleasure, both in the 
mere acquisition of property, edibles, and the comforts and 
conveniences of life; and also to furnish all the other facul- 
ties with the means of gratification:—Appetite with food ; 
Benevolence with.the means of bestowing charity ;- Cautious- 
ness with instruments of defence; the Social Feelings with 
comforts for the family; Inhabitiveness witha home; Con- 
structiveness with tools, farming utensils, &c.; Intellect with 
books, philosophical apparatus, and the means of prosecuting 
the study of nature and her laws, &e, Appetite, while it 
gives us gustatory pleasure in partaking of food, also fur- 
nites the stomachwith the materials required for manufac- 
turing that nourishment, and strength without which every 
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enjoyment would be cut off, and life itself soon cease. Caus- 
ality was created, not only to produce the richest harvest of 
pleasure in studying the laws and operations of nature, but 
also, that we might adapt ways and means to ends, and secure 
our own highest good by applying the laws of causation to 
the production of whatever results we might desire.” The le- 
gitimate function of Language is to furnish a world of plea- 
sure, merely in the act of talking, and then to add to it that 
inexhaustible fountain of happiness which flows from impart- 
ingand receiving knowledge, ideas, motives for action, &c., and 
in reading, in hearing lectures, sermons, &c., &c. Memory 
enables us to recollect what gave us pleasure, and what pain, 
that we might repeat the former and avoid the latter; that we 
might remember faces, places, numbers, &c., and recall our 
knowledge at pleasure, so as to apply it to beneficial purposes. 
Veneration naturally gives us pleasure, both in worshipping 
God, and in those holy, purifying influences’ which -prayer 
sheds abroad in the soul. The same principle applies to 
Friendship, to Connubial Love, to Ambition, to Perseverance, 
to Sense of Justice, to Hope, to Imitation, and to every other 
element of the human mind. I repeat. The legitimate func- 
tion of every physical organ, of every mental faculty, of every 
element of man, is HAPPINESS, ALL happiness, pure, unalloyed, 
unmitigated happiness, and nothing else.. Man was made 
solely to be happy, to be perfectly happy,* and for that 
alone.—Nor does the needle point to its pole more uniformly 
and certainly, than does every part of man point to this one 
result. No truth.can be more plain, more universal, more 
self-evident. 


C 


* Let not this principle be construed so.as to militate against the doc- 
trine of original sin, or constitutional depravity and consequent misery. 
it is established by demonstration—by the highest and most universal 
species of evidence, and cannot be refuted; .so that whatever doctrine 
clashes with it, must stand aside. It embodies the primitive constitution 
of man. Whatever conflicts with it is erroneous.—However, I am un- 
able to discover this clashing; for this principle alludes, simply, to the 
primitive constitution of man. ‘And let nothing be so construed as to pre- 


vent our profiting by this, the greatest truth that God has taught, or man 
ean learn. 


of 
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And the amount of happiness of which our nature is sus 
ceptible, is inconceivably great—is doubtless a thousand-fo’ 
greater than the most favored of mortals has ever yet expert 
enced, and infinitely greater than the generality of mankinc 
now experience. Oh! if man would but exercise his pow 
ers in accordance with: their primitive constitution, how 


perfectly, how inconceivably happy he might be, and would 
be! 


But alas! our world is full of suffering and misery, and 
groans in agony! Pandora’s box, filled with all manner 
of diseases, has been opened upon us! Poverty, wretched- 
ness, diseases the most painful and loathsome, premature 
death, the loss‘of friends, children, and companions, filling the 
soul with anguish the most heart-rending and unutterable, or 
one or other of those numberless ills that flesh is heir to; and, 
frequently, a swarm at onte, scourge and torment, nearly, or 
quite, the whole human family! Millions suffer more than 
they enjoy; and millions of millions are the victims of phy- 
sical misery and mental anguish, so absolutely intolerable 
as to extort the wish that they had never been born! or that 
death would hasten to their relief! and nearly all mankind 
complain of this world in which we live—perfect as it is, and 
every way adapted to promote the happiness of man—as 
“ bad,’? and “ wicked.’’ | 

Yet this pain forms no part of any arrangement or contri- 
vance of man’s nature. Teeth were made to give pleasure in 
masticating food; not to ache. Nor need they ever ache. 
The head was made to give pleasure in, the exercise of 
thought and feeling; not to torment us with the head-ache. 
The lungs were made to afford pleasure in breathing; and in 
the results of breathing, not to pain us when inflamed, nor to 
blast all our hopes, all our happiness, by consumption. The 
stomach was not made to cause griping pains, as in dyspepsia, 
summer complaints, &c. Nor was any part ofthe body created 
expressly to torment us with excruciating rheumatic pains. 
Does the malignant, life-destroying cancer, constitute any part 
of man’s, primitive creation; or the gout, or dropsy, or any 
form of disease? | | 

And was Benevolence created for the purpose of tormenting 
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us with the sight of pain which cannot be relieved ? Or Com- 
bativeness, to quarrel, or engage in street brawls, or cause 
neighborhood animosities and bickerings? Or Destructive- 
ness, to devastate whole countries with war, and blood, and 
every conceivable form of human suffering?—to make the 
loving wife a lonely widow; and the. happy child a helpless 
orphan ; and toend the lives of millions by a death the most 
painful and horrible! Or appetite, to gormandize, and offer 
up all that is virtuous and happy in our nature at the shrine 
of loathsome drunkenness? Or Approbativeness, to pinch 
the feet of the suffering Chinese, or distort the waist and has- 
ten the death of the simple American, or deform the head of 
the savage Indian? Or Self-Esteem, to wade through seas of 
blood to thrones: of despotism, and rule with a tyrant’s rod? 
Or Veneration, to produce all the abominations of paganism, 
together with all the bigotry of Christendom? Or Construct- 
iveness, (with Causality) to invent and execute instruments of 
death, or the agonizing rack? Or Acquisitiveness, to cheat, 
and rob,and with Destructiveness, to murder? Or Causality, 
to plot mischief and work destruction? Or Parental love, to 
be lacerated with anguish inexpressible by the death of a 
lovely child, or of a whole group of beautiful and happy sons 
and daughters? Or Adhesiveness, to mourn’the loss of near 
and dear friends, by death or treachery ? ~Or Connubial love, 
to weep distracted and inconsolable over the grave of-a lovely 
wife, or afond husband; and that, perhaps, after every child 
has been buried, every means of support extorted, every 
earthly pleasure blasted, and loathsome, painful disease prey- 
ing on their inmost vitals, and opening the dark, yawning 
grave at theirfeet? No! Never! The poles are not opposite 
to each other more than these results are the antipodes of their 
legitimate functions—their only constitutional product! Nor 
is there a single organ or contrivance of the body, or faculty 
of the mind, or arrangement of our nature, the natural, ap- 
propriate action of which cause pain, or produces any thing 
but happiness. To suppose otherwise, would be a libel on 
the God of Heaven—a reflection on both His power and His 
goodness; as well as in open hostility to fact. 

Whence, then, this wide-spread misery ? Did Eve’s eating 
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the forbidden fruit, cause allthis? But that event affects ev- 
ery member of the human family atrxe; so that,as far as zfs" 
influences are concerned, every one could be as happy in this 
world as any one ever has been, or ever willbe. The believ- 
ers of that doctrine, also believe in a millennium “ when all 
shall know the Lord” and be perfectly happy; and yet they 
will bear precisely the same relation to Eve that we do, and 
that the most miserable and sinful of mankind do. 

Hear Nature’s answer. “All enjoyment, all suffering, is 
CAUSED.” The sentient world, no less than the physical, is 
governed by fixed taws. Jn order to reduce utter chaos to a 
world of order and certainty, the wise and beneficent Creator 
of the Universe has instituted a system of causes and effects. 
He has done more. Aut is cause and effect. Every thing 
that is, or occurs, is caused. ll causes produce their own 
appropriate effects, and those only, and all effects are the e- 
gilimate, necessary products of their respective causes. Noth- 
ing can be, occur, or exist, without being governed, in every 
conceivable point of view, by the laws of cause and effect. 
These laws reign supreme. From them, there is no appeal, 
and to them there is no exception. Without them, we could 
rely upon nothing, could accomplish nothing. But for them, 
every thing would happen, and dark, doleful uncertainty would 
reign supreme; now, all things are caused, so that we can ef- 
fect any desired eud by applying its appropriate means. Nor 
do any results crowd themselves upon us unbidden. Every 
thing that we are, that we enjoy, that we suffer, that we 
think, or feel, or do, is cawsed ; and not only caused, but is the 
necessary product of itsown degit7mate cause,and of that on- 
ly. And dike causes, always produce like consequences, and 
no others. Under thesame circumstances, nothing else could 
possibly occur. Allchange, all variation, is precluded. All 
uncertainty and doubt are banished. By knowing or apply- 
ing given causes, we can predict and effect Soe Oe 7 with 
unerring certainty. 

Nor are these laws without sanction. They are not power- 
less, harmless, passive nonentities; but they are clothed with 
authority ; and that authority is the pleasure flowing from 
their obedience, and the pain consequent upon their infrac- 
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tion. In fact, happiness is but the legitimate effect—the one 
and only effect—of their obedience; and pain, of their vio- 
lation. Without these consequences of pleasure and pain, law 
would be powerless, and therefore useless. ‘To secure happi- 
hessand to. prevent suffering, is the one specific object, and 
the legitimate operation, of every law of our being; and in 
order to effect this most desirable result, their wise and benevo- 
lent Author has made happiness the necessary and the inva- 
riable consequence of their obedience, and misery the certain 
product of their infraction. Of what use or value this ar- 
rangement of law, except to promote happiness ?—just seen to 
be the great end of all creation. | 

If their action had been productive of pleasure only, half 
their present sanction would be wanting; but now, not only 
do the pleasures they bestow, sweetly allure and entice us on 
-in the paths of their obedience, but the direful penalties con- 
sequent on their infraction, drive us, even compel us, and with 
a power greater than any other means possibly could do, to 
comply with their mandates. Pain is certainly painful; and 
pleasure is indeed delightful. Man hasa constitutional love 
of happiness, an attraction for it; but unhappiness is poison 
to his nature, abhorrent tohim, so that he instinctively avoids it. 
_ Thisis an arrangement lyeing back in the very nature of things, 
in whichas already seen, man’s nature is based, and to which this 
arrangement of law is adapted. Without happiness, our nature 
would be valueless. Without pain, it must be without happi- 
ness. If there were no pain to warn us that we were violating 
the lawsof our. being, we should ignorantly and unconscious- 
ly, destroy ourselves a thousand times over, if that were possi- 
ble. Thus, if I experienced no pain in violating the physical 
laws, becoming engaged in conversation, I might lean or sit 
upona hot stove, and burn myself to a crisp ; or unconscious 
of the cold, freeze to death, and in countless ways mutilate 
and destroy myself. And so of mind, if it could experience 
no pain. Law without a penalty attached to its violation, is 
but mockery—a rope of sand—and the more certain and fear- 
ful this penalty, the more valuable the law. Man is capacita- 
ted to suffer, and pain is the most powerful enforcer of obedi- 
ence tolaw, and consequently, promoter of happiness, that 
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even a God could invent. And this ¢wo-fold contrivance of 
rewards and punishments, the former to entice, the latter to 
enforce, obedience to law, so wise, so perfectly calculated every 
way, to secure man’s highest good, could have been prompt- 
ed only by Infinite Benevolence, and arranged only by Infinite 
Wisdom. 

Be it-remembered, then, by every member of the human 
family, that “ affliction cometh not forth of the dust;’’ nor doth 
pleasure spring up out of the ground. Be it remembered, that 
every pain we feel is cawsed—is the legitimate, the necessary, 
the inevitable consequence of the infraction of some law of 
our being; and that every pleasure we experience, flows nat- 
urally and necessarily from law obeyed. Be it remembered, 
that there is no possibility of obeying or violating any law 
whatever without producing these results. No pain was ever 
sent by God, no blessing was ever bestowed, except in obedi- 
ence to unalterable law! And be it further remembered, that, 
in just that proportion in which we obey the mentaland phy- 
sical laws, in just that proportion shall we necessarily be hap- 
py; and in exact proportion as we suffer, in that proportion 
have we broken them, or sinned. Our enjoyments and suffer- 
ings are the thermometers of our righteousness and sinfulness. 
Those who suffer most, have sinned most, and those who are 
the most happy are the most holy—happy or miserable ée- 
cause they are holy or sinful, and in exact proportion—as ex- 
act as the God of heaven can mete them out. And let it also 
be remembered, as a necessary consequence, that by avoiding 
all violation of law, we shall escape all suffering of every kind ; 
and that, by obeying all the laws of our nature, we shall be- 
come perfectly happy—as happy:as it is possible for our na- 
ture to becomeor to endure; and full, tooverflowing, with un- 
minlged enjoyment, unalloyed. bliss ! ; 

Nor are these laws asealed book to man. They donot lie 
hidden in labyrinthian mazes, ready to spring upon him like a 
snake in the grass, or a tiger from his lair. Such a supposi- 
tion charges God foolishly, is derogatory to man, and would 
render those laws comparatively useless. No. They are 
open, plain, and lighted up by the full blaze of the noon-day 
sun. Nor need they ever be mistaken. No mist, no uncer- 
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tainty, envelopes any of them. If even brutes understand 
the laws of their being sufficiently to apply them so as to en- 
joy life, surely man, withall his powers of reason and obser- 
vation, and all his keenness of sensation, is able, not merely to 
discern, as in aglass darkly, but to read clearly and fully, eve- 
ry law of his being, every condition of enjoyment, every oc- 
casion of suffering. 

To this capability of wnderstanding these Laws, God has 
kindly superadded the power of applying them. Not only 
can man see them, but he can reach them—can apply means 
to ends, and thereby produce almost any result he desires. 
At least, he is capable of angmenting his own happiness, as 
well as that of his fellow-men; and also of causing an incon- 
ceivable amount of suffering, both to himself, and to ho 
around him. 

Again :—Every law awards and executes ifse/fi To obey 
any law, is to enjoy the blessings secured by that law. To 
transgress it, is to incur its penalties. Jn the very act of obe- 
dience, consists its pleasure ; and in. and with the transgres- 
ston, consists the penalty. No escape, no evasion of either, 
can possibly occur, through God’s vast domain. Obedience 
and happiness are inseparably linked together; and sin and 
suffering go-hand in hand throughout the universe. Neither 
can ever be separated from its mate. 

And what is more, all enjoyment flows in the direct dine of 
the obedience, and all suffering bears a close analogy to that 
sin which causesit. The pleasure is /ike the obedience, and 
the suffering partakes of the same cast and character with the 
transgression. Thus:-—-/n and by transgressing the laws of 
Appetite, we experience pain, and pain too, growing out of 
the transgression, and in the direct /ine of that transgression ; 
namely, it deranges the stomach, corrupts the blood, and pro- 
duces pain in that department of our nature and in its depen- 
dencies, by deranging all the results of eating, and supplanting 
this whole class of pleasures by analogous pains. So, the 
violation of the law of Amativeness, occasions the trans- 
gressor pain in the social department, and all its ramifica- 
tions; diminishing, in proportion to the transgression, his 
domestic pleasures, and all those dependant thereon,’and pro- 
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portionally inducing domestic misery. Though the libertine, 
and those who trifle with the social relations, may reap plea- 
sure from whatever other laws they obey, yet they never need 
expect to enjoy domestic happiness; for their transgression 
incapacitates them therefor. Whosoever violates the law 
that governs Acquisitiveness by hvarding up immense wealth, 
or by obtaining money dishonestly—by fraud, by gambling, 
by murder, &c.—will surely suffer in the matter of money, 
and on account of it. Ill-gotten gain poisons all who touch it. 
Did a gambler, or arebber, ever enjoy the money thus gotten ? 
The very fact that he obtained it unjustly, renders it a curse 
to him, and to all who inherit it. Those who make money 
very easel ys say by speculation, or by great profits, that is, 
who obtain possession of money without actually ebhiiiocd it, 
do not, and can not, enjoy it. “Easy come, easy go,’ ap- 
plies to them. Making it so easily and rapidly, they spend it 
freely and for unnecessary and injurious gratifications, by 
which their health is injured, their morals are depraved, and 
their offspring generally ruined. Take care how you make 
money too easily, however legally, and by means used how- 
ever generally. “ Honesty is policy.’’? Those who earn their 
money by the sweat of their brow, besides enjoying even the 
making of it, know whence it comes, use it, frugally, and 
are never surfeited with luxuries. To make money honestly, 
that is, not to cheat for it, nor to speculate for it, nor even to 
trade for it, but to earn it, is the only way to enjoy it.* Jn 
like manner, every law of our nature, not only both punishes ° 
its own infraction and rewards its own obedience, but also, 
exactly in tire footsteps of both. , 

Hence, then, it can not be difficult to trace all the ills of 
mankind—public and private, mental and physical, collective 
and individual—directly and certainly to their causes; that is, 


* Hence laborers—farmers, and those who work for what they have— 
are the most happy beings on earth—the most healthy, talented, and vir- 
tuous: but those who live by their wits are generally sickly, luxurious, 
sinful, and miserable. So, also, the rich are generally miserable. Their 
riches make them so, because they violate the law of nature, in the very 
act of amassing great wealth. ‘* Wounto the rich,” saith the law of 
man’s nature. 
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to the violated law out of which they grow—an inference of 
the wémost value and importance ; for it teaches mankind at 
once the causes and the remedy, of every evil that exists, of 
every pain that man experiences; and at the same time, 
shows him just what it is that makes him happy, so that he 
may “seek it yet again.”? And let every individual, by as 
much as he values his own happiness and dreads suffering, 
trace his every pain to its cause, and then remove that cause ; 
and also trace up his pleasures to that fountain head from 
which they flow. 

In addition to all this, man possesses that power of will, or 
self-government, which enables him to choose or refuse the 
evil or the good—to obey these laws, or to violate them—to 
render himself good or bad, happy or miserable! Now put 
together these self-evident truths—that man is constituted to 
be perfectly happy—that all happiness is the fixed and certain 
EFFECT of obedience to the laws of our being, and every 
pain, the legitimate, necessary conseguence or operation of 
their infraction—that our Creator has kindly endowed man 
with capacity to understand, and ability to apply, these laws; 
and also with the power of choice, by which he is enabled to 
obey or to violate them, according to his own will and plea- 
sure; and the inference is obvious and inevitable, that a// our 
sufferings are brought either by man upon his fellow man, or 
by individuals upon themselves. 

And what is more, these observances and violations depend 
mainly on every individual for himself. ‘True, the relations 
of children to their parents, by which they inherit disease, 
physical and mental, or are badly trained; and of man to 
man, by which individuals suffer somewhat on account of the 
sins of the mass, partially modify this result ; yet, in the ovtline 
and great majority of cases, individuals for themselves, both 
sin and suffer, in their own person—on their own account. 
Our enjoyments and sufferings are mostly in our own keeping, 
and within our own pik vil because they are the rewards 
and penalties.mainly of our own doings. 

Let us then apply ourselves diligently to the study of the 
laws of our nature; for, unless we know them, how can 
we obey or enjoy them, except we stumble upon them by 
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chance? or how escape suffering by avoiding their violation ? 
Truly, 

“<The chiefest study of mankind 7s man, 

Our greatest knowledge is ourselves to know.” 
By knowing them we can follow them, and thus be gathering 
in, continually, all those rich clusters, those endless varieties, | 
of the sweetest pleasures which a wise and gracious God has 
adapted and prepared our nature to yield; and escape all 
those direful consequences of their infraction which flood our 
world with sorrow and sighing. That it is possible to escape 
suffering, has been already demonstrated. That itis infinitely 
more easy to obey law and be perfectly happy, than to sin 
and suffer, is equally evident. The difficulty consists in diving 
as we do. | 


Hic labor: hoc opus est.* 


To live aright, and thereby to enjoy, is all. down hill work, 
all plain sailing, all most delightful. To suppose that we must 
tug, and toil, and deny ourselves to live aright, is an error— 
whose father is bigotry, and whose mother is ignorance. ‘To 
know how, is the one thing needful, the “pearl of great 
price.” To obey these laws,°men must know them. Jgno- 
vance is the parent of most of man’s suffering. Men want 
knowledge. This is the first, the second, and the third instru- 
ment of reform. “Ignorance is the evil, knowledge the re- 
medy;”’ and is it not surprising, that they whose sole pro- 
fession and occupation is to impart this knowledge, should 
themselves be so almost totally ignorant—should be often the 
greatest sinners and sufferers—the blind leading the. blind, 
and both upon the wrong track? To impart this knowledge, 
to reveal this secret, is the object of this work, and if it suc-— 
ceed, it will indeed accomplish a great work. 

Another preliminary remark. That same Goodness and 
Wisdom which devised and instituted this system of laws, re- 
wards, and punishments, has also apportioned the pleasures 
of obedience and the pains of disobedience, to the importance 
of the several laws. Life is the greatest of all blessings, and 
therefore the violation of the laws of life, is visited with the 


* This is the labor, this the toil. 
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severest of all penalties; their obedience, with the highest or- 
der of happiness, and in its greatest abundance. But, the laws 
that govern property or character being ofa lower order, less 
pain accompanies their infraction, less pleasure, their obedi- 
ence. . : 

What then, is the highest order of laws? From what source 
springs the most exalted pleasure and the most intense sufler- 
ing that man ean possibly experience? From the laws of 
mind. Who is the lord of Creation? Man. What is the 
greatest work of God within our knowledge? Ourselves 
What terrestrial being is susceptible of experiencing the great- 
est amount of enjoyment and of suffering? Mankind. What 
governed by the widest range and highest grade of laws, and 
most capable of obeying or violating them? The same being, 
man. And what part of man constitutes the highest depart- 
ment of Ais nature?) Mind. Which is the king, which the 
subject, in his nature, and which that part for whose special 
service all others were created? Mind. From what foun- 
tain head, gushes forth every pleasure, every pain, that man 
experiences? From mind—mind only. The laws of mind, 
are then the highest order of laws within our knowledge; and 
their obedience is productive of the greatest amount, and of 
the purest, the most exalted, and the most condensed, of all 
enjoyment; while their violation plunges the suffering rebel 
into the deepest hell of misery imaginable or supportable ! 
For what was man created? Mainly, or even merely, to 
eat, sleep, breathe, labor, glitter,and die? By no means; but 
to think and feel—to adore God, study his works, obey his 
laws, and be happy. What constitutes his identity and per- 
sonality—his essence—himself? Is it his coat? Is it his 
body, even? It is his tntelleetual and moral nature, in 
which consists his entity, and for which he was created. This 
asman. All else is worthless. Cut from him limb after limb, 
and one portion of his body after another, until the whole is 
removed, but leave the mind eatire, and his identity remains ; 
but, let insanity derange that mind, or let death separate it 
from the body, and his personality. is destroyed, though his 
body remain entire. The lifeless body of a friend is not that 
friend; but our minds, our own powers of thought and me 
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ing constitute our very essence; flesh and blood being our 
dwelling only. 

Hence, obtaining a knowledge of the laws of mind, anc put- 
ting this knowledge in practice, constitute the highest objects 
that can possibly engage the attention of man. As pleasure 
constitutes the end of man’s creation, that is the most impor- 
tant which most effectually promotes this end. A knowledge 
of mechanics, chemistry, navigation, astronomy, geography, . 
natural philosophy, &c., are important in proportion to their 
capability of administering to human happiness—the end of 
creation—but no farther. This is the only true measure of 
virtue; and especially of that of knowledge. Grossly igno- 
rant is he who knows not how to live so as to be happy, 
though his mind is stored with all the literary lore of past 
ages, together with all the learned trash of the present age. 
Most weliie 15 he who knows himself,—who understands and 
obeys these laws, be he ignorant of every thing else. And 
this is the main centre of man’signorance. Many know how 
to read Greek, to predict eclipses, to make money, apply and 
regulate machinery, discuss politics, kill each other’ scientif- 
cally, and perpetrate a world of learned foolery; but alas! 
few know how to live, or even how to eat, or sift, or walk. 

Man’s almost utter ignorance of the laws of his nature is as 
deplorable as itis fatal to his happiness and productive of 
misery. Every thing else is studied, but this is neglected ; yet 
this should be learned, even though all other kinds of know- 
ledge be neglected. 

These principles show in what education consists. If hap- 
piness be the end of all creation, education of course consists 
in knowing the conditions of happiness, and wisdom, in ap- 
plying them—the former, in understanding the laws of our 
being, and the latter, in fulfilling them. Let it be remembered 
by all, especially by parents and teachers, that the one dis- 
tinctive and only end of all education should be to expound 
these laws and enfore their obedience. Let parents, teachers, 
authors, lecturers, clergymen, editors, politicians, physicians, 
and all public men or leaders further remember, that they 
stand at the fountain head of those streams of happiness and 
misery which flood mankind; and also, that by teaching 
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these laws in regard to society, government, property, medi- 
cine, religion, morals, science, and especially physiology and 
phrenology, and inculcating their obedience, they aid in 
bringing out and ripening up to maturity all that is fair, and 
lovely, and happy, in our nature; but that, in omitting this 
single duty, and especially by leading the youthful or the 
public mind on in their violation, they help to swell that over- 
flowing tide of sin and misery which is bearing on its dark 
waters all the sighs, groans, pains, diseases, and premature 
deaths that scourge mankind. Ah! little do public men re- 
alize the responsibility of their station, or consider that they 
give tone and direction to the public mind, and thereby further 
or retard the great object of man’s creation! 

Let us then enter upon the great inquiry, what are some of 
the most prolific causes of happiness and misery, that we may 
chose the former and escape the latter? In other words. 
what are some of the most important laws of our physical and 
mental nature, that we may obey them and enjoy their deli- 
cious fruits ? . 

In answering this most important question, the autbor will 
take for his guide the lights of Physiology and Phrenolog : 
The former contains and evolves all the laws of man’s physt- 
cal nature,—all the conditions of life and health. Phrenology 
is the science of man, and especially of man’s minp, and the 
two together evolve all the elementary principles of his 
nature, thereby embodying all the laws of his being, all the 
conditions of his happiness, and all the causes of all his suffer- 
ings, as well as the origin of all the evils that afflict society-— 
and all so plainly, that “he that runs may read.’? By de- 
veloping fully and clearly the primitive or elementary nature 
and constitution of man, and that, too, in all its ramifications, 
it arraigns before the tribunal of that nature, every thing ap- 
pertaining to man that can be named or conceived ; approving 
whatever harmonizes with it, but condemning whatever con- 
flicts therewith—thereby furnishing the only true test and 
touchstone by which to try every doctrine of the age—and 
indeed, of all past, all coming time—every doctrine of meta- 
physics, every theory of society, every question of ethics, of 
morals, of logic, of equity, and even of religious creeds and 
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practice. The nature of man is perfect—is all that it should 
be, and every way calculated to make mankind perfectly 
happy. ‘To be perfectly virtuous and happy, we have only to 
follow that nature ; to do which, we must obtain a know- 
ledge of that nature. This knowledge these Sciences furnish; 
and thereby constitute our only proper guide to virtue and 


happiness. 


ARTICLE II. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGY : INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS OF THE 
FACULTIES, AND THE LOCATION OF THEIR oRGANS.—No. 2. 


Having pginted out, in the previous number, both the absolute 
and the relative location of the groups or classes of organs, and 
the adaptation of that location to their respective functions, it re- 
mains to pursue a similar course in relation to the individual or- 
gans. And here, too, we find, that the Creator of man and of 
Phrenology, has displayed the same Infinite Wisdom in locating 
the organs side by side, the faculties of which act together, that 
we have already seen displayed in locating the groups of organs 
so as to facilitate their individual and combined operation. 

Not only is the group of the Social organs, as shown in No. 1., 
located in the occipital and lower portion of the head, away back 
down out of sight, and covered by the hair, corresponding with 
the fact, that, especially in women, in whom their function is most 
perfect and powerful, their faculties ‘are kept mostly out of sight: 
and not only does this group occupy a large amount of brain, cor- 
responding with the vast amount of pleasure flowing from their 
natural action, and also of pain consequent on their perversion ; 
but each individual organ of this group is located where it can 
perform its respective function to the best possible advantage, 
and the most perfectly subserve the end of its creation. 


Thus Amativensess, No. 1, in cut No. 1, (very large in cut 
No. 2, and also in Aaron Burr, cut No. 3, but small in cut No. 4, 
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is located in the back part of the social group, and the very low- 
est organ of the brain, corresponding with the fact that its func- 
tion is certainly the lowest, even of the animal propensities. — It 
is also on the dividing line between the body below, and the 
brain above, thereby facilitating the transmission of both the 
mental and the physical qualities, better, far better, than it could 
be, if located any where else. It is also located at the termina- 
tion of the spinal cord, with which its exercise requires a most 
intimate connection. But, as a full presentation of this subject 
in the Journal, might by some be deemed improper, it will be 
pursued, in an extra of the Journal, entitled ‘“ Amativeness—Its 
Uses and Abuses, with Directions for restraining its excessive 
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and perverted Action :’—a work, the information and the warn-~ 
ings of which ought to be in the hands of all, and especially of 
the young.* 

The inner portion of Amativeness manifests the caressing dis- 
position, and gives softness and tenderness; its outer portion, 
near the ear, manifests its grosser and more animal forms. I 
have also observed, that m those who abandon themselves either 
to its unrestrained promiscuous indulgence, or to self-pollution— 
probably its most vicious and destructive exercise—it enlarges 
itself downward, projecting down into the neck, and appearmg 
sharp and knotty; though this last vice, in its latter stages, 
diminishes the orgaw and impairs its functions, besides rendering its 
filthy practitioner incapable of pure and exalted love—a penalty 
most fearful, and equalled only by the heimousness of the trans- 
gression. But more of thisin the work mentioned above. 

Certainly not less beautiful or appropriate is the location of 
Philoprogenittiveness, or Parental Love ;—Fig. 2, in cut No. 1. 
Large in cut No. 5, and small in cut No. 6. :— 
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*Its price will be 25 cents; or five copies for $1. Subscriptions received 
immediately, and the work forwarded in June. 
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Tt attaches parents to their own children, though it often en- 
larges the range of its function so as to embrace children gene- 
rally; yet its one distenctive function is, the attachment parents 
feel to their own children—creating those tender parental ties 
which bind parents se inseparably to the children of their own 
bodies.* Without this faculty; parents would be hardened against 
their young ones as though they were not theirs, so that every 
child must inevitably perish, either from want of care, or from 
downright cruelty. But this faculty not only takes all possible 
eare of tender, helpless, and even crying infancy, but it literally 
flods them with kindness, and renders them the richest treasures 
that parents possess; besides greatly augmenting the joy of 
parents, im providing for their dependent offspring, and making 
children happy, in thus having their numberless wants gratified, 
and being furnished with every required facility for improvement. 

Its location is directly above, and partly between the two lobes of 
Amativeness ; so that the exercise of the latter, in the production 
of children, may excite Philoprogenitiveness to love those chil- 
dren. This juxta-position of these organs, harmonizes beauti- 
fully with the fact, which indeed it causes, that husbands and 
wives love each other by far the better, on account of their 
having children. As the action of any organ or portion of the 
body tends to promote or increase that of the neighbouring ones, 
—as the exercise of the lungs tends to increase the action of the 
heart, and that of the heart angments that of the lungs, and both 
together, that of the stomach, and that of the stomach that of 
both the other ; and so of every organ and portion of the body—— 
so, in the brain, the exercise of any Phrenological Faculty, of 
course, increases the circulation of its organ; and this augment- 
ed circulation in any organ, tends, naturally and necessarily, to 
enhance the circulation and consequent action, of the neighbour- 
ing organs and their faculties. This principle shows why and how 
it 1s, that children are often called the “ dearest pledges of connu- 
bial love.” But why the pledges of connubial love? Why pledges 
at all, or why pledges of connubial love, more than of any thing 
else? Because this proximity of the location of these organs, 
causes the exercise of each to re-act upon the other, by which the 
action of either promotes and greatly augments that of the other. 


* How often do the unmarried complain of children, and tell what they 
would do, if the children were theirs !—how they would make them mind, 
stop their impudence, &c. &c. But, when they come to have children of 
their own, these children are no better than those of which they so bitterly 
complained. Thereasonis this. Becoming parents, greatly augments the 
power and activity of this faculty ; and this renders ‘parents much more 
indulgent towards children generally, bnt especially towards their own 

‘children, than those who have no children, because they have more sym- 
pathy for them, and love them so much better. And let the unmarried 
cease their complaints, for they know little about matters where children 
are concerned. 
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Hence it is, that the very fact that parents love each other ten- 
derly and devotedly, causes them to love their mutual children all 
the better therefor; and that loving their common children, 
greatly augments their love foreach other. If these organs had 
been separated from each other in the head, their faculties could 
not have combined in the character with that perfect facility and 
that tremendous power with which they now do; and that three- 
fold cord of family union, by which they bind parents to parents, 
as well as parents to children, would have been weakened, or sun- 
dered more easily than now. Becoming the common parents of 
the same children, and thus loving tenderly, and providing con- 
stantly, for these their mutual children, almost compels parents to 
love each other. Certainly a contrivance, so every way calcu- 
lated both to cause parents to love their own children, and to 
almost compel the parents of the same beloved children also to 
love each other, could not possibly have been invented or executed 
by man. Tell us, ye opponents of this Science,—Who but a 
God could have been the Author of Phrenology 2 

Growing out of the preceding principle, and driven home most 
forcibly by it, is the inference, that Amativeness should be indul- 
ged in its ultimate exercise, only where parental love can also be 
exercised upon the products of Amativeness. Those should never 
cohabit who cannot live together to rear their common offspring ; 
for if they do, this beautiful relation or arrangement of chil- 
dren’s having two parents to love and provide for them, and of 
parents loving each other the better on account of their children, 
is set aside, and not only set aside, but wantonly violated; and 
this violation of nature’s laws will as surely bring pain upon the 
guilty perpetrators as there is a just God in heaven, or a fearful 
penalty attached to violated law. Inconsiderate, passionate 
youth! restrain thy boiling, foaming, lustful sensuality, till thou 
canst indulge it legitimately, insholy, happy wedlock; for other- 
wise, thou must violate a law deep laid in thy nature, and this 
violation will assuredly overtake thee and chastise thy profligacy. 
In one way and ony one—in WEDLOCK FoR LIFE—can Amative- 
ness be indulged, without visiting the iniquity of that indulgence 
upon both the perpetrators and their posterity; and no tongue 
can ever tell, no mind but Omniscience imagine, the length, and 
breadth, and heighth, and unfathomable depth of that unspeakable 
misery which this phial of Nature’s wrath is now pouring out 
upon mankind, in consequence of his unbridled licentiousness! 
And deeper, larger, and more bitter is that phial becoming, as 
time rolls on. Oh! what can stay its destruction? 

Union For Lire—that faculty which binds the loving pair insepa- 
rably together for life, or as long as either lives, and excludes all 
others from sexual intercourse, as well as causes in each a desire 
to be always in the company of the other—is located between the 
inner portion of Amativeness and the outer of Philoprogenitive- 
ness—a most appropriate location, surely, because children, the 
products of the former, and the objects of the latter, require that 
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both their parents should dive together for life. In harmony with 
the principle stated above, that the juxta-position of organs in- 
creased the facility and power of the combined action of their 
faculties, the exercise of Amativeness—Jelow all the other so- 
cial organs in Jocation, and the prime mover of all, as to func- 
tion,—in either .sex towards the other, naturally and necessarily 
stimulates its nearest organ,—wnion for life—nearest, be it ob- 
served, to the inner, that is, to the purer and more Platonic portion 
of Amativeness—whereby those who exercise mativeness to- 
wards each other, are naturally led also to exercise union for 
life, which induces them to continue to love each other for life, by 
which instrumentality or arrangement, children are blessed with 
both parents till they are fully matured, the want of ecther of 
which would greatly diminish their comfort, as well as impair 
their means of education and usefulness. How important that 
both parents live with and for their children till they are grown 
up? for of how much—of how many sources of pleasure, of how 
many needful things—does the loss of ecthera good father or mother 
rob a child? And how important, also, that the same parents 
be the only parents of all the children of the same family? If 
step parents almost always cause more or less difficulty between 
step brothers and sisters, how utterly wretched would every 
family be rendered if one, say the male, united with one female 
to become the parent of one child, and then with another, to 
become that of another child, while the mother, a/so united with 
one, two, three, or ten, temporary husbands, to become the joint 
parent of so many children, all by different fathers, which fathers, 
again re-united with as many other women, in becoming the joint 
parents of as many other children? What a perfect bedlam—a 
literal hell of horrors—would the family be, under such an ar- 
rangement? And yet, what but the principle we are now urging, 
namely, the juxta-position of Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, 
and Union for Life, is there to prevent it; or to secure the de- 
lichtful results secured by the same parents becoming the only 
parents of all the children of given families. Nature never works 
without tools. By what means has she prevented results as disas- 
trous as the former, and secured ends as perfect and happifying 
as the latter? Placing these three organs sede by side, causes 
the action of either faculty to awaken its neighboring organ 
and faculty, and thus binds together a// the members of the same 
family by the tenderest and yet the strongest cords of our nature 
—so that promiscuous intercouse might be prevented, and the 
same parents alone be united in the parentage of all the children in 
which either unites. To render plain a point so beautiful and so 
important, | repeat: the instant Amativeness is strongly excited 
_ towards a person of the opposite sex, that very action of Ama- 
tiveness excites union for life in each toward the other, and also love 
of their common ffspring, by which they are virtually compelled 
to live together in love and harmony all their days, are not in- 
elined to form any other marriage connexions, and are both en- 
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gaged cordially in providing for, and educating their joint children. 
If this be not a simple, yet efficient, and at the same time inimita- 
bly beautiful, means of accomplishing one of the most beneficial 
arrangements of our nature, pray where can be found a beautiful 
contrivance for effecting an important end? Answer, disbeliever : 
hast thou, has any mortal, sufficient sagacity to have made up all 
this out of —nothing t In short, [know of no proof of the truth 
of Phrenology, more incontestible and satisfactory than the 
internal evidence contained in this train of remarks as applied to 
all the organs and their faculties. , 

Perfecting their functions and carrying these filial and paren- 
tal relations to a still higher pitch of perfection, is the organ of 
Filial Love, located on ‘each side cf that of Parental Love, and 
directly above Union for Life. Parental Love causes parents to 
love their own children, and is adapted to the infantile condition of 
man; while Filial Love causes children to look up tenderly and 
obediently te parents, or those that feed and take care of them, 
and finally bestows, upon dotage, fondness and care similar to that 
which these same parents, in “their prime, bestowed upon these 
same children in infancy. Parental Love is adapted to the infan- 
cy of the child; Filial’ Love, to the old age of the parent ; each 
showering down blessings upon the head of the other, at the same 
time that it pours unspeakable blessings into its own-bosom ; the pa- 
rent being immeasurably happy in rearing the child; the child, in 
being provided for by the parent; and this same child, m softening 
the pillow of an aged and dearly beloved parent, while that parent 
weeps with joy that this idol of his affections is always ready, 
always happy, to cherish him in his feebleness, to soothe his 
brow while alive, to close his eyes in death, and to weep over his 
departed spirit. 

And then, how useful in the family are grand parents—a grand- 
mother to aid in nursing and tendimg her grand children, and 
helping about house in the family of her son or daughter, as well 
as to stay at home evenings or days for the younger members of 
the family to go out to lectures or on business or pleasure, in 
doing which she takes her principal pleasure ; and a grandfather, 
to watch over things, to take care of the stock, give advice, tell 
the children stories, and do many a chour that he is happy in do- 
ing, and others in having done, yet hardly worth taking the time 
of a laboring man to do. 

This same faculty of Filial. ‘Love, by eausing children to 
love those devotedly who take care of them, also gives parents 
an almost unlimited control over both their opinions and conduct. 
Men, women, and children—all mankind—will do that for Jove, 
which neither fear, nor money, nor praise, nor chastisement, nor 
anything else whatever, could induce themtodo. Get a child to 
love you, and it will go through fire and water to serve you. 
Phrenology says, ‘ there is no need of the barbarous, brutal 
whip 3” and points out a far more excellent way, as well as one 
far more efficient. 
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This faculty of Filial Love in children, also gives parents an op- 
portunity of moulding their characters at pleasure. Children who 
Jove their parents, believe what they say, and also take pattern after 
them ; which enables parents, after getting the affections of the 
children (which can be done, not by whipping, but solely by being 
affectionate te them,) to mould and modify their conduct, and 
shape their opinions and character, as well as to mfluence them 
every way, exactly as they please; than which, hardly anything 
can render parents more happy. 

Parents, listen while Phrenology tells yeu hew infinitely to 
augment your enjoyment in your children. ‘That augmentation 
consists in the highest pessible exercise of Philoprogenitiveness, 
in harmony with ‘all your other faculties, and this is to effected by 
rendering your children dzke yourselves, except where you see 
your faults, and this can be done, not by flogging them, for this 
makes them hate you—whatever causes pain necessarily engenders 
hatred, and stirs up all the boiling propensities against you 
which prevents your exercising a moulding influence over them— 
but by making them Jove you, which will induce them to be dike 
you. But above all things, their leving you will almost infinite- 
ly augment yeur love for them, and, consequently, your happiness 
an them, besides giving you that ‘influence over them which by 
gratifying this faculty, gratifies you immeasurably. In short, lov- 
ing yeur children without alloy, will make them love you immea- 
surably, and this will give you unbounded influence over them, 
and greatly re- -enkindle * your love for them and happiness in them. 

In this same’ family group, but farther outward and upward, is 
located ApueEstveness, (No. 3,) or Friendship. Its office is, to 
bind man to his fellow man in the strong bonds of cordia! friend- 
ship, and especially to cement together the affections of relatives 
and those who are thrown much into the company of each other, 
orwho commune with each other by writing. Let the old fires of 
family affection be fed daily with new fuel, and kept burning con- 
tinually on the altar of family union. Let husbands, wives, pa- 
rents, children, kinsmen, and neighbors, all be cordial friends, 
and above all things, let those who do not like each other, and 
especially who dislike each other, not profane the family ‘rela- 
tions by living under the same roof, or sitting at the same table. 
Let distance separate those whom friendship does not unite. 
And above all, let the head of every family reconcile all animosi- 
ties, or dismiss the dissatisied. Keep away from those you dis- 
like. 

Another beautiful coincidence founded on this juxt-aposition 
of Adhesiveness and Union for Life, is, that the exercise of the 
latter towards a husband or wife, materially excites Adhesive- 
ness towards their friends and relatives; and that disliking the 
relatives of a companion, seriously impairs our love of that com- 
panion. To be productive of all its joys, marriage should al- 
ways be accompanied by cordiality among all the friends of bot 
parties ; and this principle says with great emphasis, first, if pos- 
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sible, marry one who is liked by, or at least agreeable to, your 
relatives; and secondly, after the marriage takes place, let all 
the friends of both parties unite together in cultivating good feel- 
ing between all concerned. 

Between Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitiveness, is an organ 
that loves keepsakes, and sets great store by presents. ‘This loca- 
tion and function says, “‘ Keep up the good old custom of bestow- 
ing Christmas, birthday, wedding, and other presents, and making 
new year’s gifts, and presenting friendly tokens, books,” &e. 

Farther down, and partly above, and internally of, Union for 
Life, and by the side of Philoprogenitiveness,'is anorgan that. 
loves old family furniture, relics, and what one has long used, 
such as an old watch, or cane, or knife, &c. 

INHABITIVENESS, figure 4, in cut number four, is located 
partly between and partly above the two lobes of Adhesiveness, 
and directly above Philoprogenitiveness. It sits enthroned upon 
the social group, which corresponds with the fact that a home is 
necessary in order to furnish scope for the exercise of the social 
faculties, or carry their legitimate functions into full effect. 
Without a home, none of them can be properly indulged or fully ex- 
ercised ; and the better the home, the more complete that satisfac- 
tion. ‘To me, it has always beena matter of surprise, that men gene- 
rally do not spend more time and money in improving home, 
planting fruit and ornamental trees, gathering around them the 
comforts and conveniences of life, erecting more convenient and 
beautiful buildings, and in beautifying and happifying home in 
every variety of ways. 

Some remarks on the new doctrine of association, or com- 
munities, would be appropriate in this connexion, but we have 
not time to give them here. Phrenology undoubtedly pre- 
ents the true doctrine on this point, and probably the only cor- 
rect one. As soon as the editor can get fairly to it without ne- 
glecting other pressing matter, he designs to present this sub- 
ject somewhat fully. 

In conclusion, the subject matter of this article is submitted to 
both amateurs and disbelievers—to the former, as one of the 
richest fields of philosophical research and interest; and to the 
latter, as proving that the origin of Phrenology is Divine, and 
its Author, the Author of Nature. 

in our next number, we shall prosecute the train of remarks 
embodied in this article to its application to the prepensities—a 
field of Phrenological philosophy certainly no way inferior to 

preceding. 
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Capital punishment.—Garnrison & Co. are urging, in person, upon the 
legislature of Massachusetts, the propriety of requiring all hanging to be 
done by clergymen, on the Sabbath, and in front of the churches. Excel- 
lent! Appropriate! If hanging really musé be perpetrated, let it be done 
by religious leaders ; because, an act so every way revolting, should by 
no means be done, unless zmperiously demanded by the highest of all 
moral obligations. Nothing short could tolerate it. Besides:—the great 
argument for continuing it, is claimed to be drawn from the Brd/e—and 
certainly, many clergymen are found to support it. How appropriate, 
therefore, that it should be done by the erpounders of that Bible. 

For the same reason that hanging ought to be done by clergymen, ought 
it to be done on the Sabbath. If it be good, it must, necessarily, be very 
good: it can have no half-way character. Let, therefore, this very best 
of deeds, be done on the very best of days. 

So, if the Bible, or Religion, require hanging, to support or enforce 
them, (and the ground claimed for it is, that they demand it,) that is, if 
religion and morality hang and require hanging, let hanging be done dy the 
churches, and in them:—aye, within the altar, and even in the pulpit it- 
self; for even the holy of holies is none too good for so ExTRA holy an 
ordinance. If hanging be not a divine ordinance, abolish it. If it be a 
divine ordinance at all, it must be very divine; for, it cannot possibly be 
otherwise than very good, or else very bad. If, therefore, it be required 
to be done at all, it must be the very best of ordinances—not only a holy 
duty, but among the most holy of rites, and therefore, not only properly 
belonging to the most holy place, but also required to be done hy the most 
holy . men, and on the most holy occasions :—say, the Communion of the 
saints ! 

Trony aside. Executions are most revolting to Benevolence—as much so 
as murder itself,—are opposed by the Pereeptive Faculties on the ground 
of fact, viz. that men are not made better by executions,—are in the very 
teeth of Causality, on the ground that compulsion can never make men 
do right, nor force them not to do wrong; or, if it does, that they are no 
better therefor, and are opposed by nearly every faculty of man’s nature. 
Phrenologists—all, at least, who are imbued with the Spirit of this Science, 
oppose it; and advocates for hanging can generally be designated from its 
opposers by the fact, that the former) have more Benevolence, and less 
Combativeness and Destructiveness—that is, better heads, than the latter. 

For example:—In examining the head of Rev. Jason Whitman, of 
Portland, Maine, my brother remarked, ‘that he had to0 much benevolence 
to advocate capital punishment.” He was then writing against it; and 
every truly benevolent man will oppose it. : 

Above all things, how can a Sheriff seek the office, and then proceed, in 
cold blood, to execute a fellow mortal 2 


Pusiic Lectures on PurENoLocy.—One new feature in the editor’s 
efforts to propagate Phrenology, has recently developed itselt, which he 
deems worthy of notice. Instead of his operating wholly ‘on his own 
hook,” and charging a given price at the door for admission, individuals in 
various places desirous of securing his services, have united in raising the 
required sum by subscription. ‘I'hus, in West Randolph, Vt., twelve indi- 
viduals united in pledging $5,00 each, or such a portion of it as might be 
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required to make up whatever deficiency migh®occur, and then charged 64 
cents per ticket. Although two of the lectures were free, and the weather 
waszbad, yet the whole sum, $60 for 7 lectures, except a dollar or two, 
was raised at the door. They lost nothing by subscribing, but they ob- 
tained services that no other arrangement would have secured. A similar 
course was pursued at West Bethel ; and also at Frey village, Mass. 

The advantages resulting from this course, are twofold—First, it relieves 
the lecturer from all expense and trouble consequent on procuring rooms, 
and getting up his course of lectures; allows him te give outa much 
more extensive notice than he could wait to give, and above all, interests 
others to exert themselves in behalf of the lectures, which generalizes both _ 
the interest taken and the good effected; besides, allowing the lecturer to 
give his entire time and concern to his lectures, he being relieved of the du- 
siness otherwise connected therewith. 

His terms are, $10 per lecture; or szx lectures for $50, or in this pro- 
portion. Though this sum does not equal his usual receipts, yet as this 
arrangement frees him from taking along an assistant to tend door, circu- 
late bills, and precede him to make arrangements, he can afford to labor 
for less than he could afford to, if he took the whole labor upon himself 
And then this business part of his lectures can be attended to by crt7zens 
with very little trouble and expense, and be done by them much better 
than by a stranger. P 

The following prospectus, will probably enable the reader to form a tol- 
erably accurate idea of the subject matter and bearings of his course, and 
enable those who wish to get up courses, to proceed understandingly, and 
if they cannot raise a sum sufficient to secure the whole course, may aid 
them in making a selection of such lectures as they may prefer. 


Lectures on Phrenology; or, Man considered Phrenologically, Physi- 


ognomically, and Vitally, or Magnetically: that is, the Laws of 
our being 


Presented and applied to the Discernment of Character; to Physiology: to 
Self-Improvement and the Moral Training and Government of Children; 
to Cultivating the Intellect, Strengthening the Memory, and the Intel- 
lectual Education of Children; to the formation of HAPPY MARRI- 
AGES ; to Hereditary Descent; to Woman, Religion, Morals, Temper- 
ance, Politics, Government,Society, Existing Evils and their Remedy, &c. 


- By 0. S. FOWLER, Practical Phrenologist, NV. Y. 


Lecture I.—Phrenology proved—Signs of Character. 


Synopsis.—The Study of Man—Its Interest and Importance—The lead- 
ing doctrine of Phrenology, namely: The plurality of the mental facul- 
ties and organs. Proofs of the science; The Brain the organ of the 
mind—lIts division into separate organs—Pathological facts; or, diseases 
of the organs, as causing a similar disease of their facultzes—Compara- 
tive Phrenology ; or, the Phrenological developments of different animals 
as coinciding with their characters, illustrated by over 100 specimens. 
The Temperaments; or, different forms of body, head, and face, as in- 
dicating and accompanying particular talents, dispositions, and mental 
faculties. Physicgaomy; or, the connexion of the Physical and mental 
organs with the face, whereby each acting organ gives its particular ex- 
pression to the countenance. The Naturat Lanauace of the faculties, 
or those positions into which, when active, they throw the head and body 
—they being always in the direction of the acting organs. 
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Lecture II.—Physiology ; or the laws of Life and Health, 


Including directions for preventing and curing most diseases. The 
heart, lungs, and stomach—Circulation—Its importance—means of pre- 
serving and regaining it especially by exercise, both muscular and vocal. 
The functions of the skin. Bathing. Friction. Food. The. kind best 
fitted to produce mental action. Do. physical strength. Sleep. The 
Brain and Nervous System. The three principal Temperaments, the vi- 
tal, the muscular and the mental—the order of their Development. Health 
secured by their balance. The physical education of children. Their 
growth. When they should be put to study. Inferences. 


Lecture III.—The Analysis, Adaptations, Locations, and Combi- 
nations of the Faculties. 


Rules for finding the organs. The juxta-position of organs having an- 
alogous functions. The propensities located nearest to the body, which 
they serve. The organs of the superior faculties, located in the top of the 
brain. The perceptive organs, located over the eyes. Appetite.adapted to 
the stomach. Acquisitivenéss, to man’s need of property. Combative- 
ness, to man’s need of resistance. Cautiousness, to danger. Approba- 
tiveness, to sense of character. Self-Esteem, to the nobleness of man’s 
nature. Benevolence, toa world of pain. Veneration, to a God. Caus- 
ality, to laws of cause and effect, &c. Mental phenomena and phases 
of character explained by the combinations of the faculties. Besides be- 
ing eminently practical, and of especial interest to amateurs, this lecture will 
present the inimitable beauty and philosophy of Phrenology. 


Lecture IV'—Phrenology applied to Temperance. 


Sympathetic relation between the body, ‘brain, and mind. Influence of Dys- 
pepsia, Fever, Opium, the Atmosphere, &c., on the mind. Talent and Religious 
feeling influenced by the physiology. Laws govern this matter. Use of Laws. 
Their obedience gives pleasure, their violation, pain. Predominance of the moral 
sentiments and intellect, the great law of virtue and happiness. Alcohol stimu- 
lates. Its various forms. Great quantities of blood sent to the head. Reason. 
Relation between the body and propensities—the latter as the former in chil- 
dren, the sick, the dying, &e. Memory weakened by sickness. Hunger excites 
anger. Labor subdues the propensities. Idleness excites them. Liquor ex- 
cites the propensities and thus produces vice and misery. It produces anger, 
gambling, brute ambition, licentiousness, friendship, indecent songs, stories, &c. 
Every glass and drop does this. At length, weakens these organs. Liquor 
drinking christians. Hot Ice. Washingtonianism. Liquor Shortens life. Guilt 
of dealers and makers. Objections. The Fly and the Ox. Inferences. 

This lecture is eminently philosophical, and also urges home total abstinence 
by the strongest possible motives, besides being something new on Temperance. 


Lecture V.—Self-Improvement, and the Government of Children. 


Happiness the natural product of every organ and faculty of man. Health re- 
sults from the proportionate action of the physical organs, Virtue, from that of 
the faculties. What constitutes a good head and body. ‘The fact that the or- 
gans can be increased and diminished, established. Means; or how to excite and 
enlarge defective organs, and subdue unruly passions. Governing children with- 
out the rod. Cultivating Srtr-government. Restraining the propensities by the 
mora! sentiments and intellect. How to punish. Persuasion better than force. 
How to subdue Combativeness. Punishment inflames it. Diversion. Cold Wa- 
ter. The subject matter of no lecture of the course, will be more profitable or 
important, or deserve more the attention of all—of parents who wish to know 
how to conduct the moral training and government of their children, or of those, 
especially young people, who wish to know how to restrain excesses, supply de- 
fects, or form and improve their own characters. 
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Lecture VI.—The improvement of Memory, and the Intellectual Ed- 
ucation of Children. 


Man, the Lord of creation. Man’s mind the noblest part of man. Intellect the 
noblest part of mind, and the natural governor of man. Importance of ifs cul- 
tivation. Location of the intellectual lobe. Three classes of intellectual facul. 
ties, and kinds of talent. Mental Discipline consists in the state of the brain. 
Individuality. Observation, the door of the mind. Shortest road to knowledge. 
Teaching children by showing them things. Examining nature. Form. Adapt- 
ed to shape. Recollecting countenances. New way of learning to read and 
spell. Size. Adapted to big and little. Its use and cultivation. Weight. 
Adapted to gravity. Uses. Cultivation. Children’s climbing, &e. Color. 
Painted pictures. The Fine Arts. Order. Definition. Uses. Cultivation. — 
Periodicity, especially for children. Calculation. Definition. Uses, How to 
cultivate it Arithmetic. Book-Keeping. Locality. Adaptation. Uses, New 

way to teach geography. Panoramas for schools. Minerology.. Museums of 
birds, animals, specimens, philosophical apparatus, &c., for schools The furnish- 
ing these facilities for education, is the true ends of government Politics despica- 
ble. ‘Teaching the Natural Sciences. Eventuality. Definition. Uses. Mem- 
ory. How to cultivate it. Its exercise Charging memory. McGuiggan and 
others. Recolleecting the past. Novel reading. ‘Telling children stories. Chil- 
dren should be taught by their mothers mainly, and by conversation—not from 
books: and on foot, not by sitting on a bench. Teaching them Anatomy, Physi- 
ologv, Botany, &c. Having a garden. Appeal to Woman. Duty of preparing 
herself to educate her children. Time too precious to be wasted on the fashions. 
Language. Definition. Uses. An invaluable gift. How to teach and learn the 
languages, viz: by TALKING them. Women our best professors and teachers of 
Languages. Allowing children to talk. Talking grammatically and beautifully. 
Acquiring speaking talents. Written Sermons. Time. Definition. Its cultiva- 
tion. Time pieces. Improvement of time. Its value. Tune. Its cultivation. 
Comparison. Definition. Uses. Reasoning by induction Value of the Ba- 
canion System. Analogy, Taeching children by familiar illustrations. Causal- 
ity. Adaptation. Function. Kind of talent given by it. Answering the 
questions of children. ‘Teaching them to think for themselves. Teaching them 

st principles. Teaching Narurat THerotoey along with natural science. 


Lecture VII.—Phrenology applied to Matrimony. 


Man a social being. The domestic relations. Amativeness. Its adaptation 
and general influence. Large. Small. Parental Love. Office. Large. Small. 
Adhesiveness. Without it, most of man’s faculties would lie dormant. Tis cul- 
tivation a duty. Communities. Inhabitiveness. Function. Improving home. 
Family homesteads Separation of families. Filial Love. Amount of happi- 
ness imparted by the social group. The facility and power of their combinations. 
Do. of their opposition. What to be done in marrying? Similarity of materi- 
als. Effects of Dissimilarity. Exceptions. Walker. Phrenology will tell just 
what is wanted, and when it isobtained. Courting by the countenance. Do., by 
the whole head. How to get in love intellectually. Rectifying the standard of 
Admiration. Opening Cupid’s eyes. Hints to young gentlemen. Do. do. 
ladies. Diffidentyoung men. Beaux. Marrying Riches. Small waists. House- 
keepers. Marrying first and courting always. Evils of interruptiug the affec- 
tions. Courting by the quarter. Licentiousness caused by interrupted love. 
Breaking off matches. Legal marriage. Real Marriage. Causes of premature 
love. How to cement the affections for life; or directions to the married. 

This Lecture expounds scientifically, the laws of man’s social & matrimonial con- 
stitution, and thereby exposes some of the evils caused by their violation ; shows 
what organizations and phrenological developments, naturallyassimilate and har- 
monize with each other; that is, with whom given individuals can, and with 

whom they cannot, so unite as to live affectionately and happily ; explains, i in or- 
der to diminish or remove, occasions of discord between husbands and wives, by 
showing them how to adapt themselves to the phrenological developments of each 
other, and thus how to strengthen the ties of connubial love; and will conduct 
all who follow its principles, toa happy union for life, with a congenial spirit. 
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Let all who wish to know how to enjoy domestic life, and avoid family dissension, 
attend 


Lecture VIII.—Hereditary Descent and Facts. 


The arrangement of Death beneficial. Offset by reproduction. Education 
and Parentage compared. ‘Transmission governed by laws. The Physiognomy, 
and form of body, transmitted. Physical strength do. Longevity do. Marks 
do. Diseases do. Consumption do. Its prevention. Insanity do. Its preven- 
tion. Phrenological organs do. Disposition and talentsdo. Do supetior talents 
descend from the father or mother? The Webster, Folgier, Edwards, and other 
families. Changes in parents during the increase of families, affect. their chil- 
dren. Influence of age in parents on children—or the youngest children the 
smartest. Marrying cousins. ‘Talented men from long lived families. Aristoe- 
racy. Influence of the factory system on posterity. Originalsin. Responsibil- 
ity of parents. This lecture will consist mostly of Facts, and of a most inter- 
esting and instructive character. The importance of the subject is beyond all 
comparison. ; 


Lecture IX.—The Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phre- 
nology, 


Its aspect on Revelation; or, the doctrines it teaches and duties it requires. 
Man a moral being. Thereby allied to angels and to God. Moral faculties the 
noblest part of man, and their organs in the fop of his head. Benevolence. 
Function. Pleasures of doing good. New way to prevent vice. The Poor. 
Veneration adapted to the worship of God. Therefore, there is a God. His 
character as unfolded by Phrenology. Cause of Sectarianism. Worship of God 
aduty. Its virtuous influence. Modern religion. Fashions in churches. Mar-— 
vellousness. Spirituality. Generally small. Hope. Foreseeing or prophesying. 
A world of spirits A future state established. Speculation. Conscientious- 
ness Its adaptation to right and wrong. Their existence. Infidelity over- 
thrown. Origin of all moral obligation. What 1s right? A moral formula. 
Penitence and pardon. Rewards and punishments hereafter. Inferences. Com- 
parison of the doctrines taught by Phrenology, with those taught in the Bible. 


Lecture X.—Woman—her Character, Sphere, and Influence. 


Inrtropuction.—What woman has done. 1. Her Cuaracter. Her 
perceptions intuitive. Jumps at conclusions. Her Benevolence and labors 
of love. Her religious susceptibilities. Her social affections. 2. Her 
sphere prescribed by her nature. Her duties grow solely out of her char- 
acter. 3. Herinfluence. Also depending upon, and given by, her nature. 
Her advice an oracle when her nature is unperverted. Her moral, reli- 
gious, and reforming influence. Her moral purity. The influence of un- 
married woman in modifying and refining the tastes of the other sex. The 
influence of a wife over a husband. Evils of her opposing the labors or 
purposes of a husband—as when he is a preacher, she irreligious; he sav- 
ing, she extravagant, &e., &c. Advantages of her working with him. 
Her moulding, modifying influence over his character, and thus over soci- 
ety. Her influence over children in shaping their intellect and moulding 
their feelings. Power and durability of Earty mmpressions. These made 
mainly by MOTHERS AND NURSES. Woman’s feelings soothing and tender, 
adapted to impress and guide the infantile and juvenile mind. Woman 
educates our sons: they govern the world. Woman’s character under- 
rated. Evils of its perversion. It re-acts on man, and the race. To 
improve her character the greatest work of philanthropy possible: to de- 
base or pervert it, the greatest of crimes. 

t is high time that the long-disputed question as to woman’s char- 
acter, sphere, and talents were decided, and decided scventifically. Phre- 
nology will do this. Nothing else can; and this lecture will be founded 
on the ParenotogicaL character of woman, and be richin both first prin- 
ciples and consequent inferences. 
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He will also be prepared to give a lecture on Magnetism—its facts 
and experiments; its application to the cure of diseases; and the new dis- 
coveries made in Phrenology by its instrumentality, whenever the course is 
sufficiently extended to enable him to do so, as it is especially desired he 
should, but his health will not allow him to make experiments himself. 


Double Test of Phrenology. 


THE truth of Phrenology, rests upon its Facrs: and the EXAMINATION oF 
HEADS, furnishes as INCONTESTIBLE a proof of Phrenology, as experiments in 
Chymistry, Natural Philosophy &c., do of these sciences, besides being exactly 
adapted to the American mind. In order, therefore, to bring this science to the 
most scrutinizing test possible, Mr. Fowler will devote the whole evening toa 
DOUBLE TEST; two Phrenologists examining the same heads in the 


/Albsence of each other, 


thereby furnishing a Four FoLp test of Phrenology, in comparing each examina 
tion bot with the other, and with the characters of those examined. 

Let skeptics and disbelievers attend, and bring forward their most difficult sub- 
ject’s for examination, and test this matter in any fair and honorable manner. 

N. B. Mr. F. sometimes consents to make examinations blindfolded, by which 
no possible opportunity is given for describing the charaeter except the DE- 
VELOPEMENTS ALONE, which furnish the fullest and most complete test of Phre- 
nology possible, the whole of the evening being devoted to this test. It will 
also occur atfer many of the other Lectures. 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


O. S. FOWLER, Phrenologist, will be found at his office, No. 131 Nassau 
street, New York, (in Clinton Hall,) prepared to make Phrenological rxaMINA- 
Tions, and furnish charts with verbal and written descriptions of character, tal- 
ents, most suitable occupations, good and bad qualities, &c., with professional ad- 
vice adapted to each applicant; including the means of remedying defects, re- 
straining tendencies to excess, correcting the judgment, improving the health, &c. 
&C., DAILY AND EVENINGS. His examinations of children.and youth, and his hints 
to parents and teachers touching the yovernment and training of children, tell- 
ing what organs should be checked and what stimulated, and how to do so, will 
be found of incalculable value. Indeed, probably in no other way can money be 
more advantageously expended than in securing correct phrenological examina- 
tions, from those who are masters of their profession. ) 

Families visited without extra charge. The examination of parties will be found- 
a most delightful amusement, as well as most usrruL. He also has for sale at 
his office and lectures, the following works on Phrenology and Physiology : 

Phrenology and Physiology, applied to Education and Self-Improvement. Do. 
to the Cultivation of Memory, and the Intellectual Education of Children. Do. to 
the formation of Happy Marriages, by O. 8. Fowler. Do. do. by L. N. Fowler. 
Hereditary Descent—Its Laws and facts. The Natural Theology of Phrenology, 
or its Moral Bearings. Fowler’s Phrenology; a practical work on the Science. 
Combe’s Physiology—the best work extant on that subject—and the Phrenologic 
al Journal, vols. 1 to6. * cegtaaee 


To do full justice to this eousre, would require at least twelve to fifteen 
Lectures, those on Education, Memory, Matrimony, and Theology, really 
requiring two evenings each, to do them full justice. Still, by allowing 
one evening only to each, (though the one on Memory really ought to 
have two at least,) and omitting those on Woman, Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Temperance, or amalgamating them with other Lectures, the 
Course can possibly be condensed into Six Lectures; especially if the one 
on Temperance is given, as is his usual practice, gratuitously, and on Nabd- 
bath evening, to which occasion it 1s every way adapted. By giving them 
every evening, the Course, in this case, would occupy a week only, though 
eight Lectures, including the one on Temperance, 1s the least number into 
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which the Course can be condensed without impairing its integrity, and 
omitting much valuable matter. 

That on Physiology can possibly be spared, and yet it lies at the very 
foundation of both the animal and the mental economy. So the first and 
third Lectures can possibly be amalgamated, though not without excluding 
much that is valuable; and the principles on which the Temperance Lec- 
ture is based, can be so far incorporated with that on Self-Improvement, 
as to preserve the integrity of the Course, yet the subject matter is amply 
sufficient for three Lectures, and of the very richest kind, rather than capa- 
ble of being crowded into one sitting. So the two on Matrimony and 
Hereditary Descent can possibly be amalgamated into one, yet not without 
greatly abridging their matter—and the subjects themselves are of the 
utmost importance—and embody matter enough for three or four full Lec- 
tures, in which form I usually give them. Thus cut down, the Course 
would be comprised within four Lectures. Indeed any one of the Lectures 
may be rendered complete within itself by a little extra explanation, on the 
part of the Lecturer. ; 

It is doubtless politic to give the first Lecture free, in order to: start the 
interest, and hence Szx Lectures are given for $50., which-can be raised, 
(wood and lights included) by two hundred persous paying six and a quar- 
ter cts. each, or five tickets for twenty-five cts. ;—and surely there are few 
communities where this number of subscribers, at this exceedingly low 
price of only twenty five cts. for the’course, could not be procured. The 
tone of the Lectures'is every way suitable to a Church, in which they are 
usually given. ; 

An application has been made to the Editor, to deliver a Course in har- 
mony with these terms, at Great Fats, N. H., which he hoped to be able 
to fill in April or May, but cannot conveniently till September, if that will 
suit the applicants as well. If others in that section of the country, either 
in the North-Eastern portions of Massachusetts, or the Eastern of N. H., 
or in Maine, who are interested in Phrenology, will set subscriptions on 
foot for the above Course of Lectures, or any part of it, they will thereby 
probably do much to extend the knowledge and beneficial influences of 
Phrenology. . 

2 is also quite desirous of travelling West and South—the latter neat 
winter. Phrenologists in any of the Southern or Western States, therefore, 
desirous of receiving a visit from him, can doubtless obtain his services by 
a very slight effort on their part, that is, by circulating a subscription for 
a Course of Lectures, with the understanding that every twenty-five cts. 
subscribed, entitles the subscriber to five tickets, that 1s, to the whole 
Course of Six Lectures, and thata subscription of $1.00 will entitle a 
family, or club of five persons, toa Course of Six Lectures, and in that 
proportion if the Course should exceed that number. Very cheap this, but 
itis the true policy. It is as easy to lecture to five hundred as to five. 
Those who pay each evening, will of course pay more than those who 
take a number of tickets; and those who wish to promote the subscrip- 
tion, can subscribe for two, five, or ten dollars’ worth of tickets to give or 
sell to their friends, obtaining, proportionally, a still greater number of 
tickets. Direct, post-paid, 131 Nassau-st., N. Y., as all letters sent to his 
Office, in N. Y., will reach him. 

N. B. Mr. F. designs to spend part of July and August, at Saratoca 
Sprines, where he will probably deliver a Course of Lectures on Phrenolo- 

gy, and be prepared to make professional examinations, 





We shall soon make room for the communication of J. 8. L. and answer 
his important inquiries. Meanwhile we thank him for it. 


George Combe is translating his works into German. 
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The bursting of that great Gun on board the Princeton, was preceded 
by the bursting of several bottles of champaigne. As ‘‘many a mickle 
makes a muckle,” so many small explosions of wine-botties undoubtedly 
caused the explosion of that big pet gun. 

In regard to the accident itself, 1 have little to remark, (though it is a 
home truth to say, “he that useth the sword shall perish by the sword,”) 
but I say this, that it'is abominbble that temperance men who abhor spir- 
ituous liquors and wine, should be taxed, and not very lightly too, to pay 
for the groy consumed by our government functionaries, our army and 
navy officers, on public and private, and other similar occasions neither 
few nor far between, in the form of “stores” or “rations.” The fact 
that the wine circulated freely before the explosion, is incontestible. Now 
who paid for that wine? The nation. Who drank 1t? The heads of 
the nation—the exemplars, or patterns of a free people, their highest na- 
tional functionaries, and on a kind of state occasion. Thereis no telling 
how much damage, national and individual, our government has done and 
is still doing by sanctioning, and even ferming, a thirst for alcoholic liquors. 
It was to distributing rations of grog to the army of the revolution, that 
set the mighty ball of intemperance in motion, which has rolled over our 
land like a mighty avalanche, crushing beneath its triumphal car much 
that is democratic and virtuous in our republic, and sewing the seeds which 
have brought forth a crop of drunken tears equalled only the frogs or the 
locusts of plagued Egypt. Is it not time, and more than time, that tem- 
perance men aud temperance principles should speak at our national cap- 
ital, and speak to all departments of our national government, saying, 
“be ye temperate or else vacate the sanctuary of liberty?’ And is not 
government doing more damage by perpetetuating these and othor abomi- 
nations than it can ever do good? How much damage is our electioneer- 
ing system doing? How much bribery and corruption does our post-office 
department, and all departments of government, originate and perpetrate ? 
Are we not paying too dear for the whistle of our boasted republic—as 
dearly as many pay for monarchy itself? And how much more liberty 
has America than England ? ) SO 

At no distant day, the Journal may follow up this matter, and show 
what kind of government Phrenology, that is, the nature of man, requires. 





To answer inguiries made relative to Professor Gourard’s Lectures on 
the Improvement of the Memory, as well as to draw good from it in case 
there is good in it, the Editor has accepted a ticket, kindly proffered by the 
Professor to his class, which he hopes will enable him to give the readers 
of the Journal a correct idea ofits merits. That it enables his pupils to 
recall any arrangement or number of figures, including dates, population, 
and numbers of all kinds, with surprising facility and accuracy, is a matter 
of fact, of which the Editor has had ocular demonstration. Still, whether 
machine memory be better than natural, may yet fairly be considered 
problematical; and whether natural memory be zmproved or degenerated 
by trusting to that which is artificial, remains to be tested by experiment, 
if not by some first principles to be found in the author’s work on this sub- 
ject. Te ih 

Mrs. Jenkins, of Nantucket, now 90 years old, has her second sight, 
and what is most remarkable, her rurrp set of teeth. They came in 1843, 
she being in her 90th year of age. Is this a freak of nature? Has 
it any analogy to the second crop, to blossoms sometimes seen on fresh 
trees, strawberry vines, &c., in September and November? Isit governed 
by any fixed law? If so, might not old age always renew its youth as 
the eagle? Are not similar cases common? Might they not be univer- 
sal, if all the physical laws were obeyed? Who knows of similar cases ? 
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Tue Propensities occupy the middle of the Base of the brain, 
or that portion lying between and around the ears—that portion be- 
neath the zemporal bone, which occupies the lower section of the 
sides of the head and through which the opening of the ear 
passes. It is bounded by that zigzag line which encircles the 
ear in cut No. 1., see letter A. ‘These propensities, however, ex- 
tend a little above this bone. When large, they render the 
head wide and spherical at the sides, as seen in cuts Nos. 2, 
and 3, copied from the head of Le Blanc, who murdered Judge 
Sayer, of N. J., in order to rob his house, and wished his two 
daughters had been there, so that he could have murdered them 
also, in order to get their gold watches. 


No. 1 sia No. 2.—LE-BLANC. 
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) They are but moderately developed in cut 
IM. No. 4, as is evinced by the head becoming 
ay, 4h narrower as it approaches the ears, and being 
narrow altogether. 


Propensities moderate. 
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and contrast finely, with 
their deficiency as seen 
in Melancthon, one of 
the best of men, and al- 
most devoid of that self- 
ishness. imparted by 
these organs when large. 
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They are also lage in Conley the robber and murderer. (See 
Phrenological Almanac for 1844.) 
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PurE SELFISHNESS—to take especial care of number one, and to 
give his merely animal instincts and desires—is the specific func- 
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ed, protect himself, and accomplish what, without these faculties, 
it would be impossible for him to accomplish. They lie in the 
base of the brain, and thereby move the whole brain, waking up to 
powerful action all the brain above them. 





In saying that these faculties, when strong, render their pos- 
sessor selfish, let me not be understood to say that they render 
him viciously so, or even a bad member of society. So far from 
it, without having the selfishness they impart, he cannot have 
either goodness or virtue. Without Combativeness, man cannot 
defend himself, or family, or the truth, and therefore cannot be a 
moral man. Can that man be moral who sits tamely by and sees 
the innocent trampled on, his family violated before his eyes, and 
the helpless robbed, perhaps even murdered? So that to be a 
good man, he must have a full share of animality. It is only the 
excess of it, or else its perversion, that produces vice. It may be 
very strong, very active, and yet he be all the better therefor. 
Hence, persons with smaller propensities may be worse than those 
who have them large—virtue and vice consisting not at all in the 
strength of the animal propensities themselves, but on the use 
made of them. In another place I shall show, that however large 
the propensities may be, their product is virtuous, provided they 
are governed by the moral sentiments and intellect. They cannot~- 
be too large if they are but properly directed. 
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 “MENTIVENESS—disposition to partake of nourishment, turning 
_ other’s breast for sustenance, is one of the very first func- 
infancy after being ushered into the world; and one of the 
S. | est propensities of childhood and youth, is to eat—to carry 
every thing to the mouth, to supply great quantities of nutritive 
material to the digestive apparatus. And,judging from the pains 
taken, money paid, time expended, interest felt, and pleasure ex- 
perienced in procuring, preparing, and consuming food, one might 
almost declare that Appetite was to man what the sun is to the 
solar system, while his other powers were but its subordinate 
agents or servants. And certainly, the proper nourishment of the 
system is a most important matter, though less understood than 
almost any other branch of knowledge—a thousand-fold less than 
the feeding of horses or fattening of pigs. Not one in hundreds 
of thousands knows now To EAT! Not that they do not know 
how to shovel victuals into their mouths by the cart load, and 
then cram them down their throats. Not that they do not. know 
how to work their jaws, though few know how properly even to mas- 
ticate their food. Not that they do not know how to eat enough, or 
fast enough, though very few know how to eat slow enough. But, 
that few know how to eat just the right kind, quantity, and quality 
of food, at the right ¢ime, and in the best way, so as to fit the sys- 
_tem in the best possible manner, to produce profitable thoughts 
and pleasurable feelings. I would give all I possess of this 
world’s good, if I but knew how to eat. 
The location of this organ is just before the ear and partly below 
it, running downward and forward, and falling nearly as far down 


ay 
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as the opening of the ear—the nearest that it could possibly get 
to the foramen magnum, or great opening in the base of the skull, 
through which the brain holds converse with the body, and, con- 
sequently, as near the stomach, whose servant it is, and to whose 
wants and mandates it is made to minister, as it can possibly be 
placed, and yet be located within the precinets of the brain. Most 
appropriate is this location. Out of character would be every 
other. It is adapted, in function, to man’s demand for nutri- 
tion, and accordingly, it is placed close down to ‘ee stomach, just 
where it can perform its function to the best advantage. If located 
in any other portion of the head, the intercommwnication between — 
it and the stomach could not have been as intimate or powerful 
as now. It is also in the base of the brain, and at the bottom of 
this base, which corresponds with the fact that its function is one 
of the lowest even of the animal functions. 

Its one, primary, distinct, native function, is appetite; relish of 
food ; gustatory enjoyment ; without any necessary reference to 
either quantity or quality. It generally supplies the place of nice 
things, pies, cakes, sweetmeats, &c., by a good appetite—the very 
best of condiments. 

The fore-part of it loves to drink, and when perverted, especially 
ifthe animal temperament predominates and Self-Esteem is want- 
ing, “looks upon the wine when it is red, when. it moveth itself 
aright.” I have also observed that persons who love tarts, 
pickles, vinegar, pepper, and hot condiments, &c., and care little 
for preserves and sweet things, “love the critter,” but that 
those who like sweetmeats, seldom drink much. The reason is 
obvious. : 

AcQuisITIvVENESs—love of property, disposition to save, lay up for 
future use, acquire possessions, and hoard up, is located directly above 
Appetite, and days along-side of it; corresponding beautifully with 
the fact that the first and the most essential thing man can lay up, 
is food. If man possessed no organ and faculty of this kind, when 
he had killed the stalled ox, (though in this case he would not be 
likely to stall him,) he might eat of it the few meals he required 
before it went to decay, but would preserve none of it for future 
use. Though he might eat of the fruits of the earth during sum- 
mer and fall,and while they lay strewed in rich abundance, (with- 
out this faculty, however, he would never plant trees that he 
might eat the fruit thereof,) yet he would have no disposition to 
save them, no thought’ of laying them by for an after season. 
Hence, he could enjoy fruits only while they were growing. With- 
out it, though he might pluck the ripe grain while it was yet 


standing and inviting him to assuage his hunger thereby, yet he 


would lay up no grains, no eatables, in the season of their growth 
or production, for the cold, barren winter, or the immature 
spring, nor would he even sow any thing, or provide any kind of 
food, but could live only from hand to mouth, and must inevi- 
tably perish, from the face of the earth of hunger and the desti- 
tution of every earthly good. Not a comfort, not even a neces- 
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sary of life would he possess—no tools, no houses, no clothes, no 
books, nothing !-—he could not exist without Acquisitiveness, 
But, with this faculty, he provides a surplus above present wants, 
which he lays up for some future term, amasses the comforts and 
conveniences of life, the means of enjoyment, that is, of gratifying 
all his other faculties, and hoards every species of property ima- 
ginable. 

Bnt, what is the first, and the most essential thing for him to 
hoard’? ood of course—an article demanded every day, of his 
life, and without which he would soon starve. No other kind of 
property compares with food in point of necessity or intrinsic 
value, and hence, the western farmer, who, in times of pecuniary 
embarrassment has no money, and no means of procuring much, 
but who has his granaries filled, his cellar and larder well stock- 
ed, together with fruit in variety, and abundance of eatubles, suffi- 
cient to last him till bountiful earth shall pour another supply of 
nature’s wants into his overflowing lap, is rich, while the New- 
York speculator, who owns a million dollars of unproductive 
stock, or unconvertible mortgages, or even of gold- and silver 
which he cannot exchange for eatables, is poor indeed.* Nor 
can those be rich who live from hand to mouth on the markets. 
But enough. The juxta-position of organs the joint action of 
whose functions is so essential, even to man’s existence, as well as 
to his every comfort, iscertainly inimitably beautiful. 

This organ is subdivided, the forepart saving things, and laying 
up money, and seeing that nothing goes to waste ; the back and 
lower portion, making money, and the upper portion, forming 
partnerships, with the view of amassing wealth, or as we boys 
used to say, “going snacks.” Nothing but this division of the 
organ could account for that national defect in the character of 
the Americans which induces them to strain every nerve to make 
money, and then literally throwing it away without obtaining its 
value, and frequently without obtaining any consideration what- 
ever. We bargain close, work hard night and day, and even 
cheat, lie, any thing, every thing, to make the root of all evil, 
and yet, asa nation, are perfect prodigals and spendthrifts. Is 
this the way to live? Should not both parts be duly balanced 2 

ConstrucTIvENEss. Before Acquisitiveness, and towards the 
intellectual organs, with which it also works, Constructiveness 
has taken up its abode—the next door neighbour of Acquisitive- 
ness in location, and its twin brother as to function; for, next to 
eatables, we require to lay by the fabrications of Constructive- 


* A hungry Arab, after wandering about his native desert in quest of 
food, till almost famished, espied a sack. Crawling feebly along to it, 
and feeling its contents through it, he rejoiced in the prospect of appeasing 
his raging appetite and re-invigorating his feeble body by regaling himself 
with some delicious nuts: but how sadly disappointed was he, when, on 
opening it, he found it to contain only pearls. How infinitely richer would 
he have been rendered by nuts than by rubies. Those who can count the 
most dollars and cents, are not, ttherefore always the richest. 
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ness—clothes, tools, houses, machinery, books, and things innu- 
merable, that are the work of art. Indeed, it is the application of 
Constructiveness—that is, of Jabor—to things, that imparts to 
them their principal value. For example. What is land worth 
till labor has cleared and fenced it, erected buildings and made im- 
provements thereon, &c.? Of what value a tree or a stick till 
Constructiveness has imparted both intrinsic and relative value 
to it by working it up into some article of convenience or com- 
fort? So of all fabrics; so of property of all kinds.* How beau- 
tiful, then, the juxta-position of these organs! 

It should perhaps be added, that Constructiveness is adapted - 
to man’s demand for houses, clothes, tools, and things that he 
can make, as well as to the existence of the principles of mecha- 
nics, and their applicability to the construction of many most 
desirable and useful articles, including labor-saving machinery. 
Still, there can be little doubt but that this organ is too active 
—but that the mass of mankind make, use, wear, and consume 
entirely too much, by which little time is left whereby to cultivate 
the intellect, or the higher sentiments. 

SECRETIVENESS—Lay-low and keep-dark-ativeness ; policy ; ma- 
nagement; concealment ; alertness; reserve; and hoisting false 
colours, &c., is located right back of Acquisitiveness, before 
Combativeness, and between Destructiveness and Cautiousness— 
completely surrounded by the animal propensities. What other 
animal organ is completely surrounded by other animal organs, 
-and what other animal propensity is the key and has the care of 
animality ? . 

But why locate Secretiveness among the propensities? Why 
not among the intellectual organs? Because intellect has no 
secrets, and no oceasion for any. What oecasion have we to 
hide our train of reasoning, our knowledge, our powers of memo- | 
ry, or any other intellecinal operation? What occasion to con- 
ceal the Action of Conscience, of Worship, of Kindness, of Faith, 
or of Morality, or Religion? Surely none—so that if Secretive- 
ness had been placed among the intellectual or moral group, be- 
sides straying out of its appropriate fold and mingling with or- 
gans whose functions bore no analogy to its nature, it eould have 
rendered them no assistance, and must have done incalculable 
damage by concealing what should appear freely upon the surface 
of man’s words and actions. 

Not so with the Propensities. They often require suppressing, 
guarding, restraining. Benevolence may gush out spontaneously, 
in action and expression; so may justice; but not anger, nor 
selfishness. If Combativeness and Destructiveness were not held 
in with a strong bit and bridle, they would burst forth even on 


*A beautiful standard of value grows out of this principle, namely, that 
that upon which has been expended the greatest amount of labor, the best 
directed, is the most valuable. Weighed in this balance, many things, now 
considered immensely valuable, would not be worth notice, and vice versa. 
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trivial occasions, like a raging volcano, and carry animosity, 
war, and death, wherever they went. Before the tiger can exer- 
cise his Appetite, he must exercise his Destructiveness in catch- 
ing his prey ; and to do this, he must first exercise Secretiveness. 
The squirrel must Aide his winter’s supply of nuts, and the man. 
who would make a good bargain, must not let his opponent know 
either his designs or desires, and many of our animal ends can- 
not well be carried into effect without employing stratagem, or at 
least policy. Not so with any of the moral or intellectual facul- 
ties. Hence the peculiar appropriateness of the location of this 
animal organ, namely, in the centre of the animal group. 

Its forward portion exercises policy—works its, card adroztly, 
conceals its ulterior plans, ways, and means, under assumed and 
temporary pretexts, while its latter portion works with Combat- 
iveness in circulating unfavorable reports, yet doing it slyly, witha 
“don’t tell who told you,” or a “Pll tell you, but don’t you tell any 
body,” &c. Its primitive function, doubtless, is to put the unsus- 
pecting on their guard against those who really deserve to be 
exposed; but, degenerated or perverted, it gives rise to petty 
scandal, neighbourhood gossip, dark imsinuations, evil reports, 
and downright falsehoods. I have never magnetized its middle 

ortion without producing an utter inability to speak the truth. 

hus, I magnetized John Hawkins of Syracuse, one of my sub- 
jects, and asked him where he came from that morning. “ From 
New York,” was his answer. ‘No, John, that is a story, for I 
came with you from Auburn this morning.” ‘ No,1 came from 
New Orleans this morning,” was his answer. “That is untrue,” 
J replied, “for you could not possibly come from there in a 
day.’ “ No, I did not come from New Orleans this morning, but | 
came from London in the steam-ship Great Western,” was his 
reply. ‘‘ Worse and worse, John, you are trying to see how big 
hies you can tell,” said I. “iknow I have been lying, but I will 
now tell you the solemn truth:—I came from Baltimore,” was his 
answer. ‘No you did not, you.came from Auburn, for I came 
with you,” said I. ‘“ They’ve moved Auburn prison to Syracuse,” 
said he. ‘Who is your father, John?” “The King of France,” 
said he, and thus he went on with string upon string of the most 
barefaced falsehoods, all the time affirming, most positively, that 
he was going to tell the truth this teme.* And this has been the 
uniform result whenever I have magnetized the middle portion of 
Secretiveness. The location of policy by the side of Acquisitive- 


* These repeated attestations, that what he was about to say was the 
actual truth, &c., &c, led me first to-observe:—that when a man really 
does tell the truth, he adds no oath, no repetition, no re-assurance, as if to 
make you believe it, but simply states the fact; and that when a man 
frequently protests that what he says is true, or backs it up with an oath, 
or re-asserts it as actually so, as if he thought you did not believe him, ten 
chances to one he is /ying to you. Distrust the man who re-asserts his 
words, and especially if he swears. The very fact that a man swears, 
proves him tobea liar. He swears because he lies. 
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ness, and of Tattling by the side of Combativeness, are each most 
happy. 

Directly beneath Secretiveness lies Destructiveness, the back 
part of which gives Executiveness of character, destroys what 
conflicts with our real or supposed happiness, breaks through dif- 
ficulties, and exterminates inanimate objects that are in our way, 
while the fore part punishes, and of course experiences the deep- 
er and more virulent forms of anger, malice, hatred, revenge, &c., 
as well as kills animals, enemies, &c. The location of this organ 
that kills—by the side of Alimentiveness—is, at least in the case 
of animals that live on flesh, a beautiful illustration of the coinci- 
dence between location and function. It also shows why it is 
that men are cross, snappish, snarlish and dissatisfied, when hun- 
gry. Hunger of course throws the stomach into a fevered, mor- 
bid, irritable state. This of course induces the same morbid 
state of action in Alimentiveness, producing what we call a 
craving desire for food ; because Appetite and the stomach are so 
intimately related to each other, and their action is so reciprocal. 
This morbid condition of Alimentiveness, on a principle explained 
in the Jast number, excites its neighboring organs most, and to the 
same kind of action ; that is, hunger inflames Alimentiveness, and 
this inflames Destructiveness, especially that part which threa- 
tens, torments, and punishes. The Indians, when on their most 
sanguinary excursions, in order to whet up their savage fiendish- 
ness to a perfect whirlwind of madness and revenge, fast a week ! 
Children, remember to keep away from your father when he is 
hungry. Wives, when your husbands come home hungry, feed 
them as soon as possible, and don’t take their fault-finding to heart. 
A good dinner will restore them to serenity and benignity—and 
one and all, remember, if you want a favor, never to take a man 
from his meal to ask it. Wait till he has done, and’you will find 
him in a much better mood for granting it. 

This principle applies equally to beasts. Full fed, they are 
harmless ; but their ferocity is greatly increased by hunger. 

ComMBATIVENESS—resistance, defence, protection, opposition, cou- 
rage, resolution, energy—is located back of Destructiveness, and 
| bordering on the social group, the former coinciding with the 
fact, that the two work together so beautifully and powerfully in 
the common office of self- -protection and force—and the latter, 
with the fact, that no Combativeness is as spontaneous or. power- 
ful as that of defence or protection of family or friends. What can 
enrage a man equal to zmposition upon his family? And in har- 
mony with this juxta-position of Combativeness and the social or- 
gans it is, that it is lawful for a man to do in his own house, and in 
defending his family, what the law allows.him to do nowhere else, 
and under no other circumstances. To this, sexr-defence may 
possibly form an exception, but if so, that exception harmonizes 
beautifully with the fact that Vitativeness is also a next door 
neighbor to Combatiyeness, and hence the fearfully tremendous 
power of both Combativeness and Destructiveness (and this ap- 
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plies to the latter equally with the former,) when protecting 
our own life, as acting in self-defence. In few animals are these 
organs so weak, that, when life is threatened, that is, when they 
are called to act with and for Vitativeness, they will not turn upon 
the aggressor with tiger-like fierceness and clear the coast of dan- 
ger. Why is it that a man will fight so much more desperately for 
his life than for every thing else but family? Let this principle 
answer; as well as account for the fact, that, cordially loving a 
companion and children will almost bury the asperities of Com- 
bativeness, while family disagreement, or interruptions in love, 
will sour the temper not only more quickly, but also more effect- 
ually, than any thing else whatever. 

It remains to add, that the lower part of Combativeness down 
by the mastoid process, and bordering on Vitativeness, gives 
personal or physical courage, including presence of mind in dan- 
ger; its middle portion, that dzrectly behind the top of the ears, 
gives moral courage, and defence of truth, and imparts force of 
character, resolution, &c., and that its upper and backward por- 
tion, that bordermg on Concentrativeness, protects that faculty 
against interruption, and expresses itself much as follows :— 
** Now do let me alone I tell you till I get this done, then I will 
attend to you. Wait, do, till I finish up one thing before you 
crowd another on me. Go away, go away, don’t disturb me— 
Do let me alone for a little while, do!” &c. &e. . 

RULES FoR FINDING THE Oreans. ‘Take the top of the ears as 
the first starting point. Draw a horizontal line backward from 
the one ear to the top of the other when the head is erect, and 
the centre of Philoprogenitiveness will be at the middle of this 
line. Inhabitiveness is directly above Philoprogenitiveness, and 
at its upward extremity, comes to an angular termination resem- 
bling the forward end of a smoothing iron. This form of the 
organ is especially apparent when Concentrativeness is small, 
which may be known by a semi-circular depression resembling a 
new moon, above the social group, and partly enclosing them, its 
horns turning downward and passing round Adhesiveness. 

Aldhesiveness may be found in two ways. First, by taking 
Philoprogenitiveness as the starting point, and forming on it an 
equilateral triangle, its sides about an inch and a quarter each, its 
upper side a little more if the organ be large, and the two upper 
angles will be on the organ. Secondly:—Separate your thumb 
and first or second finger an inch and a quarter ora half, place 
them on the line already directed to be drawn from the top of 
each ear to Philoprogenitiveness, and presst hem upward, about 
an inch, and you will be on the organ. If Concentrativeness be 
small, and you can find this organ, carry your fingers upwards 
till you cross the hollow made by its absence, and then bring 
them back across it, and the rise you strike, after passing the 
hollow left by Concentrativeness, will be Adhesiveness—your 
thumb and fingers, as before, being supposed to be about an inch 
and a quarter or a half apart. Sometimes when the organ is very 
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large, the finger and thumb must be separated an inch and three 
quarters. In shape, the organ nearly resembles the larger end of 
a hen’s egg, projecting from the head; that is, when the neigh 

boring organs retire. 

Aimativeness lies between and behind the middle of each ear ; 
its lobes tunning horizontally, so that, separating the thumb and 
the first or second finger about two inches, and pressing them up 
and down upon the head between and behind the middle of the 
ears, will carry them across the organ. Most persons make their 
observations for this too low down. Fleshy persons have a larger 
cerebellum relatively, in proportion to the power of this organ, 
than those who are spare, the cerebellum containing, im addition 
to this organ, an organ that supplies animal vigor to the constitu- 
tion, which might properly be named Vigitity. ry 

Beneath Philoprogenitiveness, and in the imiddle line of the 
skull, is located the spinous process of the occipital bone, a sharp, 
knotty projection, on which the cords that draw the head directly 
back are attached. This should not be mistaken for an organ, and 
yet it contains a sign—the sign that the muscular organization is 
good; or that the person can walk, labor, &c., much and easily, 
and loves action but hates sitting. It might be called the walk- 
ing or working organ. And this result is strengthened by the fact 
that directly beneath it, and the first organ in the brain after it 
leaves the spinal marrow, as it widens backward, is the organ of 
muscular motion. See Vol. IV. No. 12, of the Journal. 

To find Combativeness, follow the line first directed to be 
drawn, an inch, or an inch and a quarter, directly back from the 
middle of the top of the ear, and you are on the middle of this 
contentious individual. It begins right above the mastoid pro- 
cess—that bone found immediately back of the lower portions of 
the ears, on which the muscles that turn the head are located, 
and runs along upwards and backwards towards the crown of 
the head. It may be found in three ways. First, by placing one 
hand, say the left, upon the head, in order to steady it, (and this 
should be the first thing done in finding almost any of the or- 
gans,) and then placing the second finger on the head an inch 
and a quarter directly back of the top of the ear, and then placing 
the first and third fingers upon the head each side of the second 
finger. Or, secondly, put the fingers of one hand, say the right, 
on the head as just directed, and then place the thumb an inch 
and a quarter back of the other ear. Or, thirdly, put the fingers 
of one hand upon the organ as directed above, on one side, and 
those of the other on the organ on the other side. 

Vitativeness is on the two sides of Combativeness, close in be- 
hind the middle of the ear, beneath its junction with the head. 
Some clairvoyants say, that its upper part loves life, and its lower 
fears death. Be’ that as it may, it is a great protector of life ; 
for when a person gives up that he must die, he is almost certain 
to die, but fighting death resolutely with this weapon, and strug- 
cling against the disease with a kind of “I won’t die, so there,” 
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will lengthen life, and often weather a storm, when giving up, as 
though yon must die, will prove fatal. Grving up to death hastens 
its approach, but resisting it with a strong mental effort, protracts 
its approach, and might even give the system time to recover its 
wonted tone, and throw off the disease.* The experiment is at 
least worth trying, and might save the valuable life of some reader 
or his friend. | 

Destructiveness lies directly over the ears, and extends about 
half an inch above them. Secretiveness lies directly above De- 
structiveness, its central portion being about an inch above the 
top of the ears. It never (as marked in Combe’s bust,) extends 
any farther forward than the fore part of the ear, and seldom far- 
ther than the mzddle of the top of the ears, but runs back some dis- 
tance behind the ears. ‘To find it and Destructiveness, put your 
third finger of each hand upon the head over the top of each ear, 
even with the top, and they will rest on Destructiveness. Then 
spread your third and second fingers a mere trifle, and the second 
will rest on Secretiveness. Then work the scalp, and you will feel 
whatever projection there may be to be felt. Observe :—if Secre- 
tiveness be large, you will seldom feel a distinct swell, only a 
general fulness and widening of the head at that point: if it be 
small, a valley, about half an inch wide, running back and forward, 
_ will be found beneath your second finger. 

Appetite is directly forward of the ears, at their forward and 
upper junction with the head. Itruns for ward and downward to- 
wards the mouth, as if in quest of ‘ something good.” 

To find Acquisitiveness, take the fore and upper portion of 
the ear, just where it begins to round off and turn backward, 
and pass half an inch upward and forward, and you are on the 
organ. Or, directly above Alimentiveness, though its saving portion 
is its lower and forward prong; while partnership is an inch 
above, and right over, the forward portion of the ear, at the point 
of its junction with the head. Punishment, or revenge, is be- 
tween the ear as it rounds off and turns back, and Acquisitive- 
ness and Destructiveness running forward to that point, and also 
backward to Vitativeness, but no farther. 

These rules will be found correct, they being the result of 
many years successful observation ; and it is hoped, also, both 
practicable and valuable. Similar rules for finding the others will 
_ be given hereafter. 


* The following anecdote in this connection, is too good to be lost .A 
rich old maid, who had already lived twenty years longer than her heirs 
desired, was taken sick, and, to all earthly appearance, about to breathe 
her last, which she undoubtedly would have done but for the following cir- 
cumstance :—As her relatives were called around her dying bed, to witness 
| the consummation,of the hopes of some of them—she overheard one of the 
expectants of her fortune say, “ There, thank Heaven! she can keep us out 
of her property no longer, any-how.” The thought that her death was 
| desired by her relations so that they might inherit “her estate, started her 
Irish so much that she turned over in her bed, exclaiming, ‘‘I wont die, 
so there. I'll live just to spite you.” She recovered, and lived twenty 
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ARTICLE IL. 
Proressor Gouraup’s Poreno-MNEMoTECHNIC SYSTEM. 


The Journal owes it to itself and to its readers, to give at least - 
a brief account of Professor Gouraud’s System of strengthening 
the memory—a system which has, of late, excited considerable 
interest in this city, and throughout the country. It proceeds 
upon two fundamental principles; first, of representing figures 
by certain letters, by the combination of which certain words are 
formed ; and, secondly, of associating what is desired to be re- 
membered with these words, the translation of which back into 
figures gives the desired results. In this arrangement, the vowel 
sounds count nothing, and hence they can be combined with 
whatever consonants will form the word desired. In applying it, 
three things are to be done: first, to remember, by an effort of 
natural memory, the thing or event desired to be mnemonized ; 
secondly, this is then to be associated with, or hitched on to, a 
particular word or series of words; and, thirdly, this word or se- 
ries of words is to be translated into figures, which translation will 
give, in figures, the date or number desired. Forexample. The 
death of Abraham is associated in. a sentence with the word | 
Diviniry, the translation of which gives 1821—the period of his 
death. A sentence is formed on the battle of Marathon, with 
which the word “repose” is associated, which, when translated, 
gives 490—the year in which that battle is fought. This princi- 
ple is applied to the ages and deaths of men, to latitudes, longi- 
tudes, altitudes, distances, chronology, astronomy, the ages and 
reigns of kings, specific gravities, nomenclatures, phrenology, 
and every thing that involves numbers, or is expressed by figures. 

This general principle is facilitated by a great many beautiful 
and ingenious contrivances. ‘Thus, to remember the latitude and 
longitude, or the population, of Washington, an association is 
formed of this city with the “father of his country,” of whom 
some sentiment is uttered, one important word of which transla- 
ted, gives the result desired. That is, what is to be remembered 
is associated with something analogous in sound, with which the 
word to be translated is also associated. Rome .is associated 
with rum, and on rum a sentence is constructed which contains 
the words ‘Harp Tone;” which, translated, gives the latitude and 
longitude of this renowned city. Combativeness, No. 6, in our 
classification, is associated with ther enowned Horatii and Curatii, 
who decided an important battle by individual compar; Hope, 
16, is associated with Louis XVI.; Causality, No. 36, with 
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“thirty-six people at least die every minute of their sickness, 
without knowing the causE,” &c. | 

A similar principle, extended in its application by a most inge- 

ious table to a series of dates, ages, facts, &c., is applied to re- 
membering the reigns of kings and queens of a nation, say of 
England, or whatever is wished or remembered ; and the same 
table slightly modified by taking out some things and putting in 
others, is applied to astronomy, to the nomenclatures of chymis- 
try, and all the sciences, and the professor promises to apply it to 
the study of the languages, by which he says complete mastery of 
any language can be made in eleven lessons. Whether it will prove 
to be a better method of teaching and learning languages than 
the clumsy, awkward, seven years’ cruise now employed, remains 
to be developed ; but, if it should finally prove to be better than 
nature’s method—that of learning a language by talking wt and 
hearing wz talked, it must indeed be pretty good—a decided im- 
provement. 

That his system imparts a most extraordinary power, not of 
remembering, for it 1s not the object of this system to remember 
any thing, but of re-producing, or rather of translating dates, 
figures, &c., &c., and that with great facility and correctness, is 
unquestionable. ‘The editor has seen a pupil call off, with consi- 
derable rapidity, a row of 154 figures, has seen another put this 
row on a black board as fast as he could write them, and seen 
several pupils answer, off-hand, what figure was the 57th, or the 
130th, or the 13th, or any other one called for by the spectators, 
without any reference to the printed list, or the black board, and 
heard them answer immediately and correctly the date of any 
event mentioned ina page of dates, and so of other things. Some 
of the results attained by it, are certainly remarkable, still, it is 
one thing to have all this figured eut beforehand—all the associa- 
tions prepared by the master of the system, and all the formulas 
furnished at hand ready to learn—and quite another thing to con- 
struct our own formulas, and make our own associations. Thus, 
if we wish to remember the date of the battle of Yorktown, or the 
landing of the Pilgrims, we must hunt up some words, which, 
when translated into figures, will express the date of the event re- 
quired to be remembered, and then, after associating the word 
with the event, must impress this word on the memory, so that, 
by recalling the word, we may. be able to spell out from it the 
date required. ‘This, few will trouble themselves to do. If his 
system comes into general use, then I am not infallible as a pro- 
phet. Still, it will be more valued and applied in other countries 
than in the United States. 

But we must not go farther in giving an idea of his system, 


lest we trespass upon his copy-right, for he has placed two vigi- 


lant sentinels on every leaf of his principles or “formulas ;” the 
one running thus, “ Hntered according to Act of Congress,” &c., 
and the other thus, “The republication of any of these ‘formu- 


las,,’ without written permission from the Author, is strictly pro- 
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hibited; and any violation of the copy-right will subject the par- 
ties to the penalties of the law:” nor did the Editor dare to say 
thus much till he had obtained verbal permission to go ‘“ thus far, 
but no farther.” 

Instead of proceeding to give his individual opinion touching 
the merits of this system, the Editor prefers to present a few fun- 
damental principles by which readers will be enabled to draw con- 
clusions understandingly for themselves; he not wishing to think 
for them, but simply wishing to set them to doing up their own 
thinking. Indeed, this notice of the Professor’s system was in- . 
serted in the Journal mainly for the purpose of presenting those 
first principles, that bear on the improvement of the memory. 

In his introductory remarks to his class, the Professor assumed 
and proceeded upon two principles which Phrenologists regard as 
fallacious—but which are each fundamental in his system—the 
first of which was, that, while most of the other mental faculties 
such as Judgment, Conscientiousness, Firmness, &c.,* were not 
improveable, to any marked extent, yet that the faculty of Memory 
was improveable, and to a very great extent. The Professor’s 
error is this. -4// the faculties are equally capable of improve- 
ment, and by one and the same means only; and that is, by augment- 
ing the tone and wigor of the physical organs of Memory, Judgment, 
Conscience, &c. The organs of the feelings are governed by the 
same law with those of the intellect; namely, that the zmprove- 
ment of either can be caused solely by increasing the facility and 
power of Action in the other. ALL MENTAL, ALL MORAL IMPROVE- 
MENT, MUST HAVE A PHYSICAL CAUSE—must proceed from, and be 
caused by, the improved conditton of the brain. Judgment, moral 
feeling, firmness of purpose, and every other faculty, can be im- 
proved by augmenting the power of their respective organs, but by 
no other means : and Memory can also be improved, but it,must be 
by the same means ; it can be improved by no other. I submit it 
to Phrenologists, whether this be not a fundamental and an uni- 
versal truth, growing out of the first principle of Phrenology, 
namely, the fundamental dectrine that reciprocal relations exist 
between the “ size and other conditions ” ofthe Phrenological or- 
gans, and the power of their respective faculties. No Phrenolo- 
gist will for a moment question either the validity or the univers- 
ality of this principle; nor indeed will any believe even in the 
doctrine that the brain is the organ of the mind; for, if the brain 
be the organ of the mind, then must the conditions of the brain 
and the mind, and a// these conditions, be perfectly reciprocal. ‘To 
admit the brain to be the organ of the mind, is to admit, that 
every change, every improvement, every deterioration, &c. of 
either mind or brain, producesa corresponding and perfectly sym- 
pathetic change, improvement, degeneracy, &c., in the other. 


* In this connection, the Professor spoke freely and decidedly an favor of 
Phrenology, though he evidently had not studied it. This public ac- 
knowledgment of its truth cannot be otherwise than beneficial to him and 
his system, and shows him to be both liberal-minded and well-informed. 
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And this law tells the ingenious Professor, tells the whole world, 
and even all the generations of men that may rise up in all coming 
time, that there is no royal road to knowledge—that there is one, 
and BuT one, way—a way that is plain, easily accessible, and not 
only safe, but sure to conduct to the most glorious results imagina- 
ble—and that road is, cmproving the organs of Memory,* that is, of 
Intellect. Besides this way there is no other. A system of Mne- 
monics formed by the most gifted and ingenious of mortals, ay, 
even by angels, or by God himself, cannot possibly improve it in 
any other way. Indeed, this method is that invented by the Ma- 
ker of man and of the universe. Vain, therefore, perfectly futile, 
and palpably injurious must be every other means, all other meth- 
ods of improving the memory, or indeed any other faculty of man. 
Will the reader allow me to call special attention to this funda- 
mental principle? Cast about. Scrutinize it closely. Is it cor- 
rect? May we rely certainly upon'a therefore based in it, and 
growing out of it? Does it admit of a single doubt or exception 2 

This principle being universal and infallible, let us proceed to 
apply it to the system of the learned Professor. Does his system 
improve the physical organ of Memory ? if so, “all hail!” A 
new star has indeed risen upon our world. But if not, beware of 
an ignis fatuus that glitters only to mislead, and to deceive, too, 
in a matter as important as is the cultivation of the intellect. 

But, before we can fairly apply this rule to the Professor’s 
‘greatest of modern inventions,” as he considers his system, let 
us inquire still further, “ By what means can the physical organs of 
memory be improved?” The answer to this question is two fold. 
First, a general improvement of the physical health, ox of the animal 
tone and vigour of the system, will improve the action of the 
brain as a whole, and especially of the organs in its base, (see 
demonstration of the’sympathetic relation between the body and 
the base of the brain, in the Editor’s work on Education and Self. 
Improvement.) So that, as most of the organs of the memory or 
intellect, occupy the base of the forehead, whatever augments the 
general health and action of the system, will‘of course improve 
the memory; but, as the Professor’s system neither does this nor 
professes to do it, we dismiss it. 


* The term Memory, when used by the writer in this general, unquali- 
fied manner, is meant the entire class of the intellectual organs. The 
leading doctrine of Phrenology, that every intellectual faculty remembers 
whatever belongs to its own class of operations:—that Locality remembers 
places; Form, faces; Eventuality, events; Causality, principles and 
ideas; Language, words, &c., &c., throughout the whole of the intel- 
lectual faculties-—that, therefore, there are as many different kinds of 
Memoty as there are intellectual faculties, and that, as some of these facul- 
ties may be powerful while others are weak, so some kinds of Memory 
may be very retentive while others are feeble, (a principle to which Pro- 

fessor Gouraud never once alluded, but a principle which lies at the very 
basis both of Memory itself, and of course of its improvement,) is not lost 


sight of by the Editor. He uses this term as it is generally understood and 
used in common parlance. 


Vou. V1—9. 
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The only remaining means of improving the physical organs of 
memory, and, of course, of strengthening the memory itself, is by 
the EXERCISE OF THE ORGANS of memory. Brain cannot be bought, 
(of course I do not mean calves’ brains, nor even the brain of ne- 
gro slaves,) but I mean that by no means whatever can any ad- 
dition be made to either the volume, or the activity, or function of 
Eventuality, or Language, or Causality, or any one of the intel- 
lectual organs, that is, organs of the memory, but by exercising 
the faculties of memory. By ¢his means, the organs can be im- 
proved. By this means, both their volume can be enlarged, and 
their facility of action can be improved, a full demonstration of | 
which will be found in the work already alluded to, entitled 
‘Education and Self-Improvement.” Nor is there any possibility 
of improving it by any other means whatsoever. Their ex- 
ercise- causes the blood to flow to the organs exercised, in the 
exact proportion of that exercise; and this augmented circula- 
tion accompanies a proportional increase of functional power. 
That same physiological law which governs the increase of size 
and power of function in the arm, by exercising that arm, also 
governs the increase of power in the intellectual organs or facul- 
ties. As the arm of the blacksmith is enlarged and strengthened 
by swinging his hammer, that is, by wsimg his arm, so Eventual- 
ity, Form, Language, Causality, aud all the other intellectual or- 
gans, can be encreased in size, and their facility and power of func- 
tion augmented by their EXERCISE—by that onLy—the improvement 
in the health already mentioned alone excepted. I submit this 
principle to the candid, thinking reader. I call upon the talented 
Professor—lI call upon teachers, all men.of science—to say, by 
what other means than their exercise can the vigour of the cerebral 
orGANS be augmented’? All silent? Then our two principles— 
the first, that all improvement in the memory must consist in aug- 
menting the physical function, and improving the physiological 
condition, of the cerebral organs of memory ; and, the second, that 
this improvement, with the single exception specified, must be 
effected by exercising the faculties and organs ef the memory and 
intellect—stand upon the broad, firm basis of the nature and con- 
stitution of man. They may well be regarded as tfallible tests 
and judges of all proposed means of improving the memory, the 
intellect, or the feelings, of mankind. 

Let us then proceed to apply this test to the Professor’s most 
ingenious system of Mnemotechnics. Does it improve the 
health and physical energies? Of course not. Does it then aug- 
ment the exercise of memory ? On the answer to this last question, 
depends the utility or the injurious tendency of his system, and, 
in order that no misrepresentation may creep into this most im- 
portant answer, we will allow the Professor to speak for himself. 
In his circular, by which he announces his courses, he thus an- 
swers the question — 


«Professor Gouraud will further prove to his auditors, upon their own 
testimony, that the learning of any of the above series of facts composing 
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the programme of his lectures will not require any serious effort of 
mind; and that the comitting to memory of some of the most difh- 
cult or lengthy problems of the lecture programme can be effected with 
the mere attention of a careful perusal—AtTtTention.. . . this is all 
that will be required of every fone, and a few leisure hours during a couple 
of weeks. 


This is clear, explicit, and substantially correct. It is reite- 
rated for the hundredth time by the Professor in his lectures. 
Indeed, he has framed his whole system for the express purpose of 
relieving natural memory of its usual exercise. In this, mainly, 
he places its entire excellence. This is its beginning, end, warp, 
and woof. In this one point consists every item of excellence 
claimed for it by the Professor, and to this sole end does every 
part and parcel of it tend—both as to its leading principles and 
its specific contrivances. - Beyond all question, the very nature 
and structure, design and end of this system, is to render me- 
mory purely mechanical—as much so as when two rows of figures 
are multiplied together solely by looking upon the multiplication 
table, and seemg (not using the head, but the eye only,) rt multiplied 
for. you in that table, and then barely setting down the quotient, 
would be mechanical; thus precluding the exercise of natural me- 
mory ; whereas this exercise of memory has been shown to be the 
first, the second, the dast and all the conditions of its improve- 
ment. If, therefore, it be desirable to relieve natural memory of 
exercise as far as possible, and give it nothing to do, then is his 
system invaluable; but, by as much as it is not merely injurious, 
but in the highest degree rumnous to natural memory thus to com- 
pel it to lie almost completely dormant- —by,.so much is his system 
utterly ruinous to one of the most valuaible—-ratier invaluable— 
elements of our nature. Nor doI see any other view that Phre- 
nology can possibly take of this matter. If others see with other 
eyes, the columns of the Journal are open to the full discussion 
of a question so inconceivably momentous. If these remarks be 
correct, those who adopt his system must experience incalculable 
evil; if they be fallacious, let their fallacy be shown, and the Pro- 
fessor is especially invited to defend his system against these 
apparently, if not really ruinous tendencies, | 

And then again, of what particular use is it, not to have a particu- 
lar event ¢ncorporated with the mind, so as to form a part of it, but 
simply to have it aid by as on a shelf, so that the mind can reach 
and take it down, and lay it back again when it has done using it ! 
This system makes the memory a perfect machine, and the things 
produced, mere mechanical results. As, if you hada fine ma- 

‘chine, capable of producing many valuable fabrics, and should put 
corn into one hopper and hoist the gate, and grind out corn meal ; 
put wheat into another, hoist another gate, and grind out fine 
flour; and so of other grains: or, put cotton into one part of it, 
and wool into another, and set it a-going, and out comes cotton 
or woollen cloth all made up ready for wear, If it be desirable 
to convert memory into a mere machine, however complete, 
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then is Gouraud’s system valuable; otherwise it is injurious. 
That it naturally and necessarily weakens natural memory, no one, 
not even the talented Professor himself, will probably deny; so 
that if artificial, man-made memory be better than natural memory 
—that made by the great Architect of mind—then is the Profes- 
sor’s system entitled to notice; otherwise it is not. Indeed, he 
himself asserts and re-asserts a hundred times in his course, that 
natural memory cannot possibly retain a hundredth or a thousandth 
part as much as can his machine memory, and that, therefore, his 
system is inconceivably superior to natural memory, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, that he has made “ most astonishing” 
(a word that he uses every five minutes, in describing the icom- 
parable power of his system) improvements on the workmanship 
of the Maker of man! ‘This is precisely the issue to which the 
Professor himself brings the matter. As if mankind had 
no legs, but only stumps, and therefore that his ‘most astonishing 
invention” of wooden legs, was the “greatest discovery the 
world ever witnessed”—a remark the distmguished Professor fre- 
quently makes. © 

The other fatal fallacy into which the great Professor has fal- 
len, is that xatural memory is fecble.. He asserts and re-asserts, that 
natural memory cannot possibly learn so as to retain his formula 
containing 154 figures, which, aided by his system, any of his 
pupils can learn ina mere fraction of an hour, so that they can 
never forget it; and that no one, aided by natural memory alone, 
can retain more than a score or two of dates, while his system 
enables his pupil to remember and recall all the dates they please, 
and with perfect «eriainty, to/the number of tens of thousands. 

But, with all due.Xeference to the learned Professor’s superior 
attamments and judgment, I take the liberty of differimg from 
him on this essential point. While he bases his whole system on 
the supposition, that natural memory is poor, very poor, unfit to 
be trusted even with trifles; unable even to limp along without 
his staff of artificial memory, Phrenology maintains that natural 
memory is quite good enough, and that, too, by virtue ofits own 
wmirinsic power, not requiring the least aid from any foreign source 
whatever. In his work on the cultivation of the memory, the 
Editor has fully shown, that, by learning the functions and food 
or objects of the several intellectual faculties, and then feeding 
them, by giving them all the work they can well do, and strength- 
ening them by habitual exercise upon their legitimate objects, 
while it is the only way to augment their power, can and will 
augment natural memory beyond all conception; so that, in- 
stead of its being capable of retaining but afew dates, or numbers, 
&c., a few hundred at farthest, as Professor G. asserts, its pow- 
ers are elimatable, and its eapacity adequate to recalling whatever 
facts, dates, names, numbers, any thing and every thing with which 
it can possibly be echarged—that its power might be so augment- 
ed as to be able, at any time, to recall any thing and every thing 
that eyer entered it. Let children be educated upon the pricni- 
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ples presented in that little volume, (their having a good physio- 
logical condition of course being presupposed,) and middle age, 
or even old age, will be able to recall any event, any number and 
complication of figures, any and every thing that ever entered 
their minds, any of the way along up from the cradle, till decribed 
old age finally weakens and at last obliterates the memory, along 
with all the powers of both body and mind, but not till all the 
other mental faculties, reason alone excepted, had fallen a prey to 
devouring age. Unlike his system, which must necessarily become 
confused by a few hundred of his artificial formulas, every new 
truth or fact lodged within the vessel of natural memory, instead 
of fillmg it up so that it can contain one the less by every one al- 
ready lodged there, it expands by every new exercise of memory. 
Giving it one thing to be remembered, necessarily exercises me- 
mory, and this exercise consequently enlarges it, and of course 
renders its second exercise the more easy 3 and this additional ex- 
ercise doubly augments its power, the exercise of which increased 
power only adds strength to strength in the expanding ratio of a 
circle caused by throwing a pebble. upon the glassy surface of the 
unruffled lake. Every drop lodged in the vessel of memory, en- 
larges the vessel instead of tending to fill it up, and thus prepares 
the way for two more, and these two render it capable of receiv- 
ing four more; and these four, eight more; these eight, sixteen ; 
these, thirty-two; these, sixty-four; and so on, doubling by every 
additional exercise of memory. This is the law. This law, Gou- 
raud’s system violates, and that violation must punish every 
one of his disciples. 

As two wrongs can never make one right, nor two errors ever 
constitute a truth, so the Professor’s two-fold error, (the one that 
natural memory is extremely feeble, and the other, that it can be 
‘“most astonishingly improved” by—not its exercise—oh no, that, 
forsooth, has nothing whatever to do with it—but by imtroduc- 
ing within it “Professor- -Francis-Flauvel-Gourauds-P hreno- Mnemo- 
technics ystem” machine, just as you would put a grain-cleaner or 
a bolt ito a_grist-mill, or some ‘“ most astonishing and im- 
mensely powerful invention,” into a cotton factory!) can not be 
productive of any very “ immense benefit,” but might possibly do 
no little damage to the remembering apparatus invented by the 
great Architect of the Universe, and furnished to every human 
being “ without money and without price.” As if Professor Gou- 
raud, or Robert Fulton, or some great inventor, had actually in- 
vented a machine to eat with, or to walk with, ot with which to 
digest, or propel the blood, or breathe, or love, or reason, or 
worship, better than the organs and faculties invented for these 
respective purposes by the God that made us! so that, by laying 
aside our mouths, stomachs, muscles, eyes, lungs, adhesiveness, 
causality, veneration, &c., and using his new, superior, magnific, 
and all powerful eater, digester, mover, lover, worshipper, mnemonizer, 
&c., &., to the whole ‘of man’s powers, we could attain results 
% infinitely superior to those we now attain”! for no one can lis- 
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ten five minutes to the Professor without hearmg him say, both 
in effect and in so many words, that his system is infinitely supe- 
rior to natural memory. ‘This depreciation of natural memory, of 
uself, is sufficient to condemn his system. If he claimed that his 
system aided natural memory, worked with it, and tended to 
strengthen it, then might it merit attention; but, when he pits it 
against natural memory—tramples natural memory into the very 
dust, and then crowns his magnificent system, and places it on 
the rains of natural memory—Phrenologists will not be doubtful as 
to its merits or demerits, nor likely to be taken in by its meteoric 
brilliancy. 

If it be answered that “learning and practising his syeteni 
requires considerable exercise of memory, by which, natural me- 
mory will be improved,” I reply, Then take a chip, and bite 
away upon it, because this marvellous “‘zmvention,” will exercise, 
and strengthen, your masticating muscles. Shoulder a heavy log 
and carry it up stairs and throw it out of the window, and con- 
tinue to do this all your life time, because, forsooth, the exercise 
of your muscles will strengthen them. 1 grant, that if you had 
nothing but gruel to eat, it might. be well to chew the chip three 
times a day. If there were no work to be done, carry the log up 
stairs and throw it down through the window by the hour to- 
gether, rather than allow your} muscles to lay dormant. But, as 
it is more pleasant to chew crusts of bread than chips, and to 
labor at what will do somebody some good, so it is best to exer- 
cise the memory directly upon what you wish to remember. 

To learn and practice his system does not certainly require 
any very great effort of the memory; but the natural, the neces- 
sary, and the inevitable tendency of the system is to supersede the 
exercise of the natural memory, and what trifling exercise of me- 
mory is required can be put forth quite as agreeably and profitably 
upon other things as upon his system. Considered whichever 
way it may be, its legitimate and uniform operation must be 
to weaken natural memory by restricting its use. And I am con- 
strained to say, that no gift in the universe could tempt me to 
adopt his system—that is—to exchange my natural memory for 
his purely artificial system. This is my deliberate conviction, 
formed by listening to his whole Course, and rendered complete 
by those fundamental principles already stated. 

An admirable comment on the Professor’s system is, that in 
Brooklyn, when speaking of those who had wonderful memories, 
he arranged their names on a piece of paper, which he held in his 
hand, and to which he invariably resorted whenever he introduced 
a new person or subject. ‘This was less apparent in his subse- 
quent lectures, because, doubtless, they consisted merely in fami- 
liar explanations of that with which he could not avoid being as 
conversant as with his alphabet. ‘Though he has rendered it use- 
ful im lectures on Astronomy, yet [do not see how it could pos- . 
sibly be employed, say by myself, in lecturing on Phrenology, in 
introducing subjects, or remarks, or facts, as previously ar- 
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ranged ; nor dol see how it could be employed in speaking, or 
conversation, or composition, except where figures are concerned. 
However, we are promised some astounding additional applica- 
tions of his system in the fall—till when, gentle reader, he exhorts 
you to wait patiently—very patiently, as if there was real danger 
of our starving without them! 

And now, readers of the Journal, and all interested either in 
Juvenile Education, or in the cultivation of your memories, or 
the improvement of your minds, this whole matter is fairly before 
you; decide and act for yourselves. Your Editor may be preju- 
diced—is perhaps quite likely to be—he having already published, 
in his work on “ The Improvement of the Memory and the Intel- 
lectual Education of Children,” views diametrically opposite to 
those advanced by the Professor. Indeed, he wrote a section for 
’ that work against all possible systems of Mnemonics, and with- 
held it only because he deemed the matter unworthy specific no- 
tice, inasmuch as the entire drift and tenor of the work bore 
against al/ artificial memory, and showed how to cultivate natural 
memory. Look closely for yourselves. If this preconceived 
bias has caused me to err, do not let me stand in the way of your 
availing yourselves of so great an aid to intellectual advancement, 
if indeed an aid it be. 

In conclusion. I make this exposition of the Professor’s sys- 
tem with great reluctance. Asa man, I like him; and if I could, 
conscientiously, recommend his system, I would do so most cor- 
dially, from the personal prepossessions | feel in his favor. But, 
mine is the unpleasant task of sacrificing whatever is personal, upon 
the altar of the public good. The Journal- occupies a station too 
responsible to be governed by any personal motives. It stands 
as a sentinel upon the watch tower of md, and ever faithful to 
its trust, may it survey the whole field of intellectual and moral 
inquiry, descry danger\and expose it, and be a beacon light— 
guided by which the human mind, en masse, may see from afar, 
and come forth from the ends of the earth, out of the quagmires 
of ignorance, superstition, sin, and suffering, into which it has 
either wandered or been cast, and sit down quietly to enjoy those 
delicious fruits of cultivated intellect and pure morals which this 
tree of Phrenological Science showers down in such rich profu- 
sion, such endless variety, upon all who will but come and sit 
under its shadow and partake thereof. | 
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A LETTER. HEREDITARY AND OTHER FACTS. 


RespectED Frienp.—Having perused with attention the last 
three numbers of the Phrenological Journal, containing your 
work on Hereditary Descent, and ‘subscribing as I do, to a great - 
extent, to the doctrines there advanced, I have been induced by a 
desire to contribute a mite to the fund of facts, illustrating your 
general principles, to send the followimg hasty note of cases 
which have come under my observation. A case is known to me 
where the mother of a family having avery large organ of Cau- 
tiousness, has unhappily transmitted to her offspring a large share 
of timidity or fear. . In two of her children does this more plainly 
appear, having a marked effect upon their character. The anxi- 
ety of the mother is painful, being constantly active and excited 
by triflmg occurrences. Her organ of Form is also very large, 
and inherited by the eldest child in a greater degree than by 
others of her children. Her Conscientiousness and Approbative- 
ness are shared by them, rendering them upright and honorable in 
their intercourse in life. With these she has transmitted a share 
of Nervous Excitability which has considerable influence upon the 
character of the eldest and youngest children, who resemble her 
in some other respects, whilst the other children more closely 
take after their father. The organ and manifestation of Cau- 
tiousness increased as the mother advanced in age, and the 
youngest child accordingly exhibits the activity and size of this 
organ ina much higher degree than the, other children. From 
the father, who possesses large Veneration, the children have in- 
herited this organ, largely developed, more especially the eldest 
child, and with it a small organ of Destructiveness, which is also 
small in the father. Their large Veneration is manifested by 
deference to superiors or elders, and, coupled with large Appro- 
bativeness and average Self-Esteem, renders them retiring and 
diffident of their own powers. The father having smaller Cau- 
tiousness than the. mother, his children, who resemble him in 
other respects, have much less of this feeling than those taking 
after the mother, much less Nervousness, more Indifference to 
surrounding circumstances, &c., in all resembling the father, 
whose family “ they favor,” as it is termed. ‘The organ of Hope 
is small in one or more of the family, which, together with large 
Cautiousness, has been a family trait for several generations. 
These have not, however, had much marked influence, other than 
to produce in some individuals a proneness to discouragement, 
or disinclination to attempt any undertaking unless encouraged 
by evident promise of success, and even then with trembling. In 
one only of the family has the activity of these organs been pro- 
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ductive of insanity ; this was unfortunately followed by self- 
destruction. Another died of inflammation of the brain. Several 
members of the family, one or more in each generation for many 
successive generations, have been unfortunately influenced by the 
excessive action of these organs, and nearly all have been charac- 
terised by activity of mind and sprightliness, though not remark- 
able for great natural talents. As for their religious and moral 
character, they have for generations stood high, and this has been 
transmitted, without much change, to their descendants, a few 
only having become reprobate from the influence of circumstances 
under which they have been placed. 

There are peculiarites in offspring which result from the union 
of parents of kindred blood, which appear inexplicable. I am 
acquainted with a family where the parents are cousins-german ; 
two or three of the elder children bear a strong resemblance to 
albinesses, having the light flaxen hair, &c., the restless rolling 
eye. They have not the ‘pink colored iris, but their vision is some- 
what impaired by lamp-light, in this circumstance bearimg a 
strong resemblance to those peculiar beings before alluded to. 
Two children of the same parents born later, do not possess any 
of the peculiarities of their elder sisters, having black hair 
and dark eyes, and in every respect being well formed. Again, 
another family ; the parents, first cousins on one side only, have a 
family of children not marked by any peculiarities, except that 
some of them possess a considerable share of poetic imagination, 
and powers of expression, perhaps, superior in this respect to 
their parents. It cannot be denied that some unions produce 
children superior in mental endowments to either of their parents, 
and in other cases the children are inferior, but the former are, 
perhaps, the most numerous. The above facts together with 
others with which I am acquainted, thongh less familiarly, carry 
to my mind the conviction that the principles advanced by you, 
respecting the peculiarities descending through many generations, 
are founded upon the only substantial basis of scientific induc- 
tion—that of observation. 

In speaking of the influence of parents upon the character ee 
their children, you make no mention of the effect produced by 
the state of mind, or activity of certain faculties in the father, at 
at the time of the origin of the existence of the child. The unna- 
tural activity of one or more organs of the male parent at this time, 
may, perhaps, explain the deviations on the part of the child from 
the exhibition of those peculiarities of character, which are ordi- 
narily shown bythe parent, and from his moral condition of mind. 
Or the state of things in the mind of the other parent, at certain 
stages in the existence of the child, may stamp a peculiarity which 
the mother does not ordinarily possess. Facts perhaps might be 
collected, which would throw light upon this interesting subject 
of inquiry. The case of Zerah Colburn, of Vermont, is one in 
point: with this you are no doubt familiar. 
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A short time since, a colored boy came under my notice, pos- 
sessing some remarkable traits of character. His head is very 
large, the intellectual lobe largely developed, with a correspond- 
ing quickness of understanding which is very rematkable. But 
with these good qualities, he has but small moral organs with 
large Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness and Alimentiveness, with small 
Alpprobativeness., He experiences no sense of shame when repri- 
manded, nor compunction of conscience, when asked to condemn 
his evil passions. He is above all a most omnivorous being, devour- 
ing every thing which comes in his way from raw dough to living | 
birds. Means have been tried by reasoning with him upon his beastly 
ravenousness, and every proper mode of reform which was known 
to his friends has been put in practice, but without avail. Being 
under the care of a lady of enlarged views in the treatment of 
children, he has never suffered corporeal punishment, but mild 
and persuasive means alone have been resorted to. Perhaps one 
experiment tried upon him may not by some be thought perfectly 
proper, when taken in connection with the consequences which 
might have ensued. He was allowed on one occasion to eat all 
he desired. He accordingly devoured all the food placed before 
him, consisting of an enormous quantity of vegetables and meat, 
and for dessert nearly one half an ordinary pie. At this stage he 
ceased to eat because there was no room for more. After a short 
time a portion of this having been digested, he devoured the re- 
mainder of the pie, itself nearly sufficient for the dinner of a per- 
son of moderate appetite. Now how shall such a being be re- 
formed? His organ of Alimentiveness and the corresponding 
poles in his stomach must be diseased. He is an object of inte- 
rest to the family in which he resides for his intellectual promise, 
but at the same time a constant source of anxiety not only 
on account of his ravenousness and irrepressible thieving, and 
mischievous propensities, but also from the dread of the influence 
he may have over the forming minds of the innocent children 
with whom he associates. ‘That he should be removed from 
scenes where his example would be injurious, all will admit.; but 
there is no institution in existence, where the colored juvenile 
offender may be sheltered from the temptations which surround 
the children of poverty, and where their evil propensities may be 
held in check, while their religious and moral sentiments may be 
invigorated by a judicious course of exercise and instruction. 
Why do not our legislators perceive that the best mode of dimi- 
nishing crime is by preventing it, and not by exemplary punish- 
ment administered in an unchristian and revengeful spirit ? In the 
establishment and proper administration of housesof refuge from 
temptation and from the example of parents, means are found 
more effectually to diminish crime, than all the penal enactments 
and inflicting punishment of whatever kind upon more hardened 
offenders. There are some minds so constituted as to resist ev- 
ery endeavor to divert them from liability to vice, and to unite 
them to virtue; and it appears to me, that the colored boy above 
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spoken of may belong to this unfortunate class, who, with good 
intellectual abilities, has a brutality and want of moral principle 
that is most deplorable. The cause of humanity might be serv- 
edand a soul saved from destruction, if by means of any course 
of treatment which you might suggest through the medium of 
your Journal, this boy should be reformed and become a virtuous 
and useful member of society. 

There is another matter respecting which I would ask advice, 
not for my own benefit alone, but for those also who may equally 
with myself require it. You have advocated the doctrine of the 
enlargement of the organs by exercise; to this I heartily sub- 
seribe. But it requires a considerable amount of energy of pur- 
pose and determination to persevere in the prosecution of those 
means which will eventuaily command success. Where this is 
unfortunately wanting, or when the subject or individual, labors 
under the effects consequent upon the possession of a small or- 
gan of Destructiveness, how is he to acquire this energy without 
which he cannot persevere in that exercise of the other organs 
which is necessary for their enlargement? If as I suppose from 
the character of this organ, and from some observations which I 
have made, energy accompanies a large organ of Destructiveness 
joined with Combativeness, in order to become possessed of this 
desirable element in character, we must devote our attention to 
the enlargement of this organ. How may it be most readily 
brought into action? The activity of the organs of the propen- 
sities is of a more instinctive nature, as lying at the foundation 
of character and less easily excited when small, or controlled in 
their manifestation when large, than those of a more noble and 
elevated nature. Shall those who wish to enlarge upon this or- 
gan frequent scenes where they may witness its manifestation 
uncontrolled by the sentiment of Benevolence? Shall they be- 
come butchers and endeavor to derive from cruelty practised upon 
animals, fuel to feed the dormant fires of Destructiveness? Would 
not this mode create in them a penchant desire for blood shed 
and cruelty, rather than that more desirable quality which we 
are in search of? Shall he become a surgeon and exercise this 
organ in union with Benevolence, and thus enlarge the one with- 
out drawing upon the other? it appears to me that the latter 
‘mode is that pointed out by Phrenology; but this is a very 
undesirable mode on.my part. The opinion of one like yourself, 
who has deeply drank from those streams of philosophy and truth, 
which well up so abundantly from the fountains of Phrenology, and 
has added thereto the more substantial food of long nad accurate 
observation upon all that concerns the happiness and well-being of 
man on earth, cannot be without value. In your section on De- 
structiveness in your work on the “ Application of Phrenology to 
Education,” no mention is made of the course of instruction 
most proper in cases like the preceding, your remarks being 
directed towards the best means of directing the activity of this 
organ, and keeping it in proper subjection. This is all very well, 
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as the majority of mankind suffer more from the excess of this 
organ, than from its deficiency ; and I would be gratified if you 
would, by way of appendix, note, or amendation, give us your 
views upon this matter. I would add that the gentleman’s organ 
of Hope, &c. is very small, and his Cautiousness large, both ope- 
rating to prevent the proper expansion and growth of Destructive- 
ness. (See Note A.)—Ep. 

I have been a subscriber to your Journal for two years past, 
and have been pleased with your energy and straight forward 
manner of conducting it, but have been fearful that the denun-. 
ciatory manner in which you have manifested your dissent from 
some of the prevailing customs and vices of fashionable life, 
may have had an effect to drive from the serious conside- 
ration of these things, those who would have pondered upon 
them had they been couched in more persuasive terms. I rea- 
son upon your own principle that the manifestation of any facul- 
ty, Combativeness especially, is liable to call up the correspond- 
ing organ in another. The irregularity with which it has been 
issued has been just cause of complaint, and I hope that in future, 
when you shall have more time to devote to the publication of 
this interesting.and valuable Journal, it will be found eonforming 
to that order and regularity, which Phrenology teaches should 
govern every action of our lives. (See Note B.) 

Allow me to say that you are mistaken in supposing that Ste- 
phen Girard was a Jew in religion; though I will agree with you 
that he was one in practice. Mr. Morse, spoken of on p. 426, 
should be Mr. Moss. Lucretia Mott, you spoke of as extensive- 
ly known as a Quaker minister. She is a woman of great natu- 
ral talents, but unfortunately, unbalanced by a sense of propriety 
as regards the time and place, in holding forth in sermons and lec- 
tures. Moreover, she is not acknowledged as a Quaker minister 
by “The Society of Friends,” but belongs to the self-styled 
Friends, or Hicksites, (as they are generally known) who separated 
from the body, and hold the Unitarian sentiinents of their leader, 
iiias Hicks. 

January 15th, 1844. 

I have just received your December number, in which I see an 
error, which, though unimportant, should be corrected. You 
speak of Enoch Lewis as residing in Spring Garden: this should 
be New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. What you have remarked 
concerning his family I believe to be correct, as far as my know- 
ledge extends, having been one of his pupils and possessing some 
knowledge of his family. He is not only distinguished as a 
mathematician, but for the powers of reasoning, and as a con- 
troversial writer, he stands preeminent in the “Society of the 
Friends” of which he is a member. Endowed with a strong love 
of justice, and boldness to speak for the oppressed, few have 
done more in the right spirit towards exposing the enormities of 
the slave trade, and holding up to public view the wrongs and 
cruelties practised upon the injured Africans. Your last, I con- 
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sider a very interesting number, and hope that the subject is not 
exhausted. In the autobiography of Zerah Colburn, it is stated 
that when about 6 years of age, his father accidentally overheard 
him multiplying sums of a few cyphers, as 7X5=35, &c., and 
that the faculty was enlarged by cultivation, but only gradually 
to the wonderful extent to which we know he possessed it. That 
after visiting many of the cities of the United States and Europe, 
and constantly, powerfully exciting the organ of Number for up- 
wards of fourteen years, its powers declined so that it lost, in 
a great measure, its original powers, and dwindled down below 
mediocrity. Ihave somewhere seen it stated, that his mother 
sometime previous to his birt was engaged for several hours in 
intense application ona nung of skeins of entangled silk or 
thread in the endeavor to'trace out and separate them. Whether 
this mental application had any effort upon the forming brain of 
the fetus, you may judge, but I am confident that I haveseen it 
somewhere stated as having been the case, and an attempt thus 
made to account for the wonderful calculating powers of this 
remarkable boy. | 

With thanks for the pleasure which have derived from the 
perusal of your works, and desires that you may lone be spared 
to promulgate the doctrines of that science to which you have 
devoted your life. I remaim your friend with respect, 


IAs Le 


(A.) In my work on Education, now nearly through the press, I have 
given directions for cultivating this organ, and shall remark on other 
points of this article in it and the Journal. 


(B.) I confess the error; and am trying to diminish the over action of 
this organ, induced in part by having been obliged to fight a continual 
war, of an uncompromising character, ever’since I commenced my public 
career, and partly by my nervous system having been over-taxed and 
permanently inflamed by my excessive lahors. Seeing and constantly ex- 
posing’what is wrong, has also soured Combativeness somewhat. That 
cause ‘of complaint which appertains also to my lectures, shall be dimin- 
ished, if not obviated. 


MISCELLANY. 


Phrenology in New York City.—The Course of Lectures just instituted 
in New York city, promises well, it being more fully attended than anyLec- 
tures on this Science have been, since 1837. Clinton Hall is likely to be 
full to overflowing, and many applications are made for professional exa- 
minations, and apparently with an earnest desire to profit thereby, rather 
than from mere novelty. Indeed, from all quarters, the most encouraging 
evidence is pouring in that Phrenology is increasing in public confidence, 
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and beginning to be applied more and more to self-improvement and re- 
form. Thesuccess of the Editor was never greater than it has been within 
the past year, and this is the case with most Phrenologists who are wor- 
thy of puplic confidence. Our friends Buei, Siger, Harding and Derby, are 
both doing well, the latter having already sent us fifty subscribers to Vol. 
VI. and the former a goodly number 





Ahmulnuggur, Sept. 26, 1843. 


My Dear Mr. Fowrer:—The Phrenological Journal with your short 
letter of Nov. 23, 1842, came to hand yesterday. The vessel through 
which they came was delayed considerably on the way—I need not say 
I was glad to receive the package—and I hasten to acknowledge the re- 
ception. I have had time, scarcely, to {gel at the numbers—and probably 
shall not be able to look at them before Pmust despatch this letter. 

I was much interested in glancing atthe history of the Journal, in the 
12th of number of volume 4. I think your organ of firmness must be 
quite large, as well as the one for love of Phrenology. I am rejoiced to 
hear that the prospects of the Journal are becoming brighter—certainly, 
the Phrenologists of the United States ought to be able to support one good 
Journal. 

As to the introduction of Animal Magnetism, I think there will be no 
great danger. I am really surprised at the language of some Phrenolo- 
gists in regard to that subject. You have, doubtless, read an account of 
the doings of the Phrenological Association of Great Britain in reference to 
this subject. The language of some Phrenologists seems to be as bitter, 
and intolerant, and unphilsophical, as that of the most bitter opposers of 
Phrenology, has been in regard to the latter science, They seem to forsake 
the great principle which the sound philosopher always keeps before him, 
viz., ask what are facts, and not what is jin accordance with preconceived 
opinions. } 

Before I left America, I had some opportunity of learning something 
about Animal Magnetism, and was fully convinced that there were facts 
which did not come within any of our former received systems of truth. 
Nor did they contradict any previously established truth—they were with- 
out the truths of our former knowledge. I have often heard.such remarks as 
“if Animal Magnetism is true then there is an end to religion—the bible is 
proved false—miracles are of no authority—for every man has the power of 
working miracles,” &c. Such remarks I have heard, but it seems to me that 
those who make them misunderstand the subject ; for myself,'I cannot see 
that Animal Magnetism, as its facts have come to my knowledge, contro- 
verts a single previously known and established truth. It introduces us 
into a new field of science.*As I understand the subject, the grand principle 
at the foundation is simply this: The mind of one person has the power 
to exert an influence over the mind—perhaps I should say the nervous sys- 
tem of another, so as to put it into a different state or condition from 
that in which it ordinarily is. Now the nervous system, of which the 
brain is the connecting link between the mind and body, is the medium 
through which the mind acts upon the body, and when this connecting 
link or medium undergoes a change,| through the influence exerted by the 
will of another, who can foretell @ priort what the result wdZ be? Others 
may tell if they ean what is the precise nature of the relation of the body 
and mind, and predict beforehand what phenomena will result from any 
change in the condition of this connection; but as for me, I pretend to 
know of nothing beyond what is ascertained by actual observation. This 
science is precisely like other sciences where principles are established by 
facts; and he who studies it should only ask what is fact? But here a 
condition is necessary—the subject is difficult—the facts as they now ap- 
pear are wonderful, and what is more worthy of attention, the danger of 
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illusion, collusion, and mistake is very great. It seems to me that there 
are few subjects of investigation which require more caution in determin- 
ing what are and whatare not facts. .The conditions for successful experi- 
ments are many and delicate. Some seem to suppose that the failure of a 
single experiment proves the science false—that no dependence is to be 
placed on any facts that are reported. But supposing this test should be 
applied to the subject of chemistry, I think not many lecturers would be 
able long to maintain their own representations, or that of their science. 
For my part, when I reflect that the success of every experiment must de- 
pend upon the nervous system of the magnetiser and magnetisee being in 
a particular state, and that this nervous system is extremely delicate and 
susceptible of being modified by a thousand slight influences, I should ex- 
pect that many experiments would fail. I have read of experiments 
where the conduct of the observers was such as mvst necessarily produce 
a failure. They exhibit a kind of rudeness of manner which cannot but 
powerfully affect the equanimity of the operator; he must be possessed of 
powers of mind more than human, to be able to concentrate his mind suf- 
ticiently to produce the effect in the presence of such persons. 

And again, thenervous systems of the persons operated upon is liable to 
be modified by many influences ; he may have eaten too much, or his health 
may not be good, or his system from some cause may not be in just the 
right state. 

Ought you not to be careful about reporting facts of a doubtful charac- 
ter? And may I not caution you about being too positive in regard to 
drawing inferences from facts. The subject is new and wonderful, and we 
should proceed with caution respecting it. Yet I can hardly see how any 
one who lays claim to the character of a philosophical Phrenologist, can 
object to connecting any investigations on Animal Magnetism with those 
of Phrenology. The sciences are certainly most intimately related to each 
other. 

Sept. 29.---I must despatch my letter to-day, and I add nomore. I 
have written in great haste, but I thought I must write you a fewlines. I 
hope before long to send you my promised article on the character of the 
Hindoos. The Hindoos present an interesting Phrenological field.* 

I hope to have the Journal regularly, and am willing to pay for it, as I 
gave orders tomy agents in New York. S. BURGESS. 


The following is from the preface of the English Edition of the 
Editor’s Work ON MATRIMONY.—“‘ In presenting the following popular Ame- 
rican work to the English public, the editor takes advantage of a spare 
page to say a few words relative to the author and his writings, by way 
of introducing him and them to the reader. 

“Mr. O, S. Fowler is a practical manipulator and teacherof Phrenology 
in the United States. Deeply imbued with the reforming spirit of the 
Science, he is not contented merely to expound and develope its principles, 
and apply them to the predication of individual character, but sets himself, 
with all the zeal, energy, and talent of an ardent temperament and fine 
organization, to the application of its principles towrds the reformation of 
all that is obnoxious in the fashions and institutions of his native land. 
Hence, amongst others, his essays, ‘Phrenology versus Temperance,” 
‘“‘Phrenology apphed to Education and Self-improvement,” and the pres- 


* The Editor and the American Phrenologists have long aud anxiously looked for 
some articles on this subject from our old friend and missionary Mr. B. They have 
long been promised and expected, and will fill a most desirable place in the Journal. 
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ent one, its application to Matrimony. He is, ina word, a Phrenological 
Reformer; and, however much any one may take exceptions to the judz- 
ciousness of some of his remarks and proceedings, no one can doubt his 
devotion to the cause of improvement, or the force and effect with which 
he exposes vicious habits and tendencies, and exhibits their Phrenological 
antidote. 

“American by birth, constitution, character, and aspirations, it is not sur- 
prising that the style of his writings should be, as they have been called, 
‘intensely American.” He carries the “go-a-head ” principle of his coun- 
try into this as well as other channels, and is comparatively heedless of 
the form, so as he gets the matter expressed. Nor can it be wondered at 
that even in regard to substance, this high-pressure principle should occa- 
sionally betray him into a slip of the pen. Any defects which, in conse-. 
quence ofthis haste and carelessness, have crept into his productions, how- 
ever, are not without ample offsets in the freshness, raciness, and graphic 
force of his expressions and illustrations. 

«The following essay may be taken as an illustration ot these remarks; 
and the verdict of his own countrymen, as exhibited in the extensive sale 
of his works generally, is confirmatory of their justness. 

“The subject of the essay ‘“‘ Matrimony,” and the application of the prin- 
ples of science and reason to such a subject, will appear to many a strange 
proceeding; and not a few, no doubt, will have their delicacy shocked or 
their imagination blunted by the idea of submitting love to any rule. We 
ask them to pause for a moment, and think what have been the results, so 
far as their experience goes, of letting love go blindly a-head. Can they 
poiut to an instance, when the bandage has been removed, that much dis- 
appointment, often poignant misery, has not been seen? It is useless to 
dwell on this view. Those who deem it fit that this subject should be 
kept as mysterious as possible—that blind chance alone shonld dictate acts 
of the highest import concerning body and soul here and hereafter—it is 
hoped will peruse this little essay, and the convictions of their minds will 
then be much modified. They will understand that all connected with the 
human mind is subject to general laws, and unless these are studied and 
acted, not only inregard to matrimony, but with the perpetuating the spe- 
cies, it is impossible that the domestic evils which lead to so much 
vice and misery should be remedied. While so much now is said 
of the importance of giving to all a good education, who is there 
thinks of the necessity of producing objects best fitted to educate? since 
no education can create, but only increase or modify the powers, how es- 
sential is it that attention be given to the very first steps necsesary to the 
progress of human improvement! The importance of the subject frees it 
frorm need of excuse. Those who shrink from its study must be the vic- 
tims of a morbid delicacy or prudish affectation, the gratification of which 
may result in misery to themselves and others, from the ignorance it tends 
to perpetuate. 

“Tt remains‘only to add, that should this essay meet with the success on 
this side of the Atlantic which is anticipated, it will be followed by the 
republication of others by the same author.” 


“Mr. O. S. Fowrer delivered a superior discourse on Sabbath evening 
at the Park street Church to a crowded audience. His lecture was on na- 
tural theology, and was well calculated to break down sectarian prejudice. 
He is a strong speaker and an original thinker, but has a practical con- 
tempt for the graces of language and manner. He is of the sledge-hammer 
school.”—Portland American. 
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“ HeattH—The poor man’s riches, the rich man’s blessing.” 


Havine presented the importance of a good physical organ- 
ization, as well as some of its ¢ndices, we pass naturally to a 
consideration of the influence of HEALTH on talents, propensi- 
ties, enjoyment, capabilities, &c. What, then, zs health? 
Simply the natural and vigorous action of all the physical 
and mental organs—physical health consisting in the vigorous, 
normal action of the vital and muscular apparatus, and men- 
tal health, that is, virtwe—in the vigorous and natural action 
of the brain and nervous system, that is, of the mental ap- 
paratus. 

By parity of reasoning, also, sickness consists in the aé- 
normal, or the unnatural, feverish, eacessive, or deficient 
action of one cr more of the physical organs, while the 
abnormal action of the brain and nervous system—their in- 
flammation, irregular, fevered action—occasions emotions and 
actions sometimes called mental derangement, sometimes in- 
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sanity, wickedness, sinfulness, selfishness, depravity, misery, 
&c, &c. Let it be remembered that there is mental sickness 
as well as physical—the former the same departure from the 
natural, healthy action of the the brain, that physical debility, 
fevers, diseases, &c., are from that of the bodily organs. To 
preserve health, then, physical or mental, preserve the normal, 
natural action of the physical organs, &c.. to restore health, re- 
store that normal primitive, original, constitutional action. 

“ But, of what use is health—and what is its vAuug, relative 
or absolute???’ I answer by asking, “Of what use is HAPPI- 
NEss, and what is 1rs value, relative or absolute??? Or, what 
amounts to the same thing, Of what use is /ife, and what is 
its value? In other words: life is but the result of the action 
of the physical and mental organs, and the more perfect that 
action, the more abundant and @perfect is /ife, and as happi- 
ness has already been shown to be the object of both the 
creation of man and of every organ and faculty of man, and 
of every thing in nature, so life itself is more abundant in 
quantity, better in quality, and yields a richer harvest of its 
own legitimate, only fruit—happiness—the more perfect that 
health. Heaith is life and happiness; life is health and hap- 
piness; and happiness is life and health; all different names 
for the same thing—all proportioned to each other, and each 
dependent upon all the others; and whoever possesses either, 
possesses all the others in exactly that proportion in which 
he possesses either. And allow me to add, that virtue, mo- 
ral perfection, holiness, goodness—the name matters nothing, 
but the thing signified is the primitive, constitutional, origi- 
nal action of the mental faculties—depend considerably more 
upon the Aealth, and are produced by it—by.a sound and 
vigorous physiology—than most good people suppose ; while 
depravity, sinfulness, wickedness of feeling and conduct, and 
all the vices that degrade man and render him inconceivably 
miserable, are caused by—are the legitimate, necessary pro- 
ducts of physical derangement—more than of all other causes 
combined. I would hardly go so far as to say, (and yet I am 
not prepared to dispute it,) that he who is the most healthy— 
using the word health in its correct sense, (that above defined,) 

—is therein and therefore the most virtuous, moral, and 
holy; but I do say that health is the original, constitutional, 
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and therefore virtuous, action of all man’s faculties, mental 
and physical. Moralists and religionists have yet to learn, 
that stckNEss, (not that complete physical prostration which 
confines the body to the sick bed alone, but the abnormal 
unnatural, and especially inflamed action of the physical or- 
gans,) is one great cause of mental and moral depravity. 
But more of this hereafter. If these new announcements star- 
tle the reader, let him canvass the principles on which they 
are based. 

As to health: we have seen it to be the natural, and the 


only natural function of all the mental and physical organs, 
Is it then attainable? Certainly ; or, rather, it comes tisel. 


To secure it, we have only not to prevent it. It flows into 
the lap of man just as the river flows onward to its own bed. 
It requires no effort. It comesunbidden. Like breathing, or 
sleeping, or talking, itis natural,and can be prevented only by 
great effort. Indeed, it is only the perfection of breathing, 
sleeping, digesting, and all the functions of man, and is just as 
easy as it is to breathe, eat, sleep, &c. Not is it any more 
necessary that man be unwell than that he hold his breath 
voluntarily, or shut his eyes, or else pluck them out entirely, 
or chain up any organ, so as to prevent its natural, legitimate, 
and vigorous exercise. 

A story may illustrate this idea. John once inadvertently 
whistled in school. ‘The master called him up, and prefaced 
his chastisement with, “ John, what did you whistle for ?’? “I 
didn’t, sir, 7¢ whistled itself’? All our faculties were made to 
whistle themselves, and, if not prevented, will whistle them- 
selves; that is, will begin life with, and continue to perform, 
their natural, healthy function from its commencement to 
its very close, without once departing in the least therefrom. 

A plain inference from this principle, which cannot possibly 
be contested, at least without thereby accusing nature of irre 
sularity, and God of wanton cruelty, is that it is possible for 
all men to be perfectly healthy. Health is the state of na 
ture. Only let nature have her perfect work, and this glori- 
‘ous result is obtained. To be perfectly healthy, we have 
only to follow the dictates of unperverted nature—only to 
do that in the very doing of which we are most happy, and 
the ultimate effect of which is also health and happiness, 
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Every violation of the law of health, gives us pain; every 
obedience, pleasure; so that we have not to go to some far- 
off clime, nor to do some great thing, hor make a great sacri- 
fice, or self-denial, in order to be healthy, but health comes 
itself, if we will but let it—if we will not prevent and reject 
it. In other words, let the constitutional functions of both 
body and mind go on uninterruptedly, and health, happiness, 
and virtue will be their delightful product. 


We are now prepared to pass sentence upon a doctrine of- 


ten taught from the pulpit, that we should regard sickness and 
premature death as dispensations ef Providence. So is the 
rising of the sun equally a dispensation of Providence. The 
former, like the latter, is governed by fixed laws. Every glow 
of health is caused, and so is every twinge of pain. ‘To sup- 
pose that sickness or death are not caused, is to suppose that 
this department of God’s works is left to dark uncertainty and 
zigzag chance—a supposition as derogatory to the character of 
God (if that were possible) as it is proof positive of ignorance 
and bigotry in the one who entertains a doctrine so wéterly 
unphilosophical. And to suppose that sickness and prema- 
ture death are sometimes providential, and sometimes the con- 
sequences of violating the physical laws, is analogous to 
supposing that the sun rises one day by the special direction 
and exercise of Providence, without any means being put in 
operation to cause it to rise, and another day, rises in obedi- 
ence to the fixed laws of gravity ; that stones thrown into the 
air fall, sometimes in obedience to “ Providential interpositions,’’ 
and sometimes in obedience to the laws of gravity; that open 

ing our eyes upon surrounding nature, we sometimes see by a 
special act of Providence, without the agency of light or the 
laws of optics, and that, at other times, we see by means of 
cause and effect. Hence, we are compelled to take this broad 
ground—either that all sickness, al] health, ald death, prema- 
ture or natural, are the legitimate, necessary action of fixed, 
uniform laws of cause and effect, or else that this department 
of nature is left to blind chance. No middle ground remains. 
In fact, no ground remains but to regard every action and 
function of the body, whether natural and therefore healthy, 
or unnatural and therefore diseased, as the legitimate and ne- 
cessary product of causation. And it is indeed strange that 
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educated men, public men, moral and intellectual LEADERS AND 
TEACHERS, should entertain and teach a doctrine so injurious 
in its effects, and so directly in the teeth of both nature and 
reason, as is the doctrine that it is possible for sickness to be 
Providential. Would death, caused by poison or by shooting, 
be Providential? Certainly not; nor is it so when caused by 
breaking any of the other physical laws. Men kill themselves, 
and parents kill their children—with kindness often; and 
then throw all the blame off from the guilty perpetrators upon 
divine Providence! This is down-right blasphemy ; and it is 
high time that sickness and death were regarded as crimes, 
perhaps of the individual, perhaps of parents, or of ancestors, 
or of his fellow men, but still induced by human agency, and 
therefore criminal. 

I know, indeed, that it is very consoling, for the clergyman, 
when called to the sick bed, to say, “ Dear sister, 1 hope you 
submit to this Divine chastisement, this afflictive dispensation 
of Providence, patiently, trusting that the rod of your heavenly 
Father will teach you resignation to the Divine will;’”’? and 
when called upon to preside at the funeral of a child, it is very 
soothing to the lacerated feelings of the parent to hear him 
say, “* The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away. Bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord.’ The dear little one has been 
taken out of this wicked world, and from the evil to come, and 
sent home to glory; for ‘the Lord had need of him.’ Bear 
this bereavement with meekness and patience. It was sent 
for your good—sent to wean yourom this world, and to place 
your affections on another and a better.” 

Much more soothing this, to be thus comforted, than to be told 
the naked truth in plain terms, which,would be: “ What bu- 
siness have you to be sick? What physical law have you 
violated, thus to cause this pain to yourself and trouble to 
others? You have sinned by breaking the laws of your be- 
ing, and this is your punishment. Stop sinning, and your 
sufferings will cease ;”? or than if he should say to parents, 
“ What did you kill this child for? How did you do it? What 
yight have you thus to trifle with the life of this darling child, 

_ as well as inflict so deep a wound upon your own parental 
feelings? Let this warn you to learn and obey the physical 
laws. Here, Coroner, inquire out particularly the causes of 
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this child’s decease, that others may take warning and avoid 
like consequences,’’ 

Hard meat this, but I submit whether it is not the truth. What 
but the violation of the physical laws can possibly induce disease, 
or sickness, or premature death? Nothing whatever. Who will 
expose his folly by answering otherwise? Since, then, sickness 
and premature death are but the consequences or penalties of vio- 
lated physical laws, what right has any one to be sick? That is, 
what right has any one to break the physical laws? And if no ~ 
one has aright to break these laws, then no one has any right, 
any business to be sick, or to die, (that is, to be chastised with 
their penalties,) before old age steals gradually over them, and 
wraps them gently in the slumbers of death? Show me your in- 
dulgence from the court of heaven, granting you permission to vio- 
late the laws of the universe, or else confess that you have no right 
to be sick; no, not for a day, or anhour! And the very fact, that 
physical debility and pain are painful, is of itself prima facia evi- 
dence that some sin has been committed, some law broken. 

Again: As health is but the perfection of action and function 
of all the organs, which is but another name for life; of course the 
more health we have, the more life we have, and the more happi- 
ness. If, therefore, it be wicked to shorten life, then it is wicked 
to impair the health; for such impairment is but diminishing life, 
and inviting and hastening death. If any privileged mortal has 
a right to commit suicide, gradual or sudden, then may he have 
the right to be sick ; but, if it be wrong to commit suicide, then is 
it morally wrong, and for precisely the same reason, to be sick. 

I grant that children may sometimes suffer sickness on account 
of the sins of their parents or ancestors, but what right had these 
ancestors to curse their progeny with a loathsome, painful disease, 
and thereby to blast 7 of their pleasures for life? But this sub- 
ject has been presented in another connection. Parents might 
and should impart sound Biya constitutions to their children, or 
else none at all. 

This doctrine will of course meet with objectors, but my pro- 
vince is to expound nature, not to fortify her against the cavils of 
those who know not her laws or their own. privileges. 

An important inference, growing naturally out of this prin- 
ciple is, that to preserve the health is a moral duty,—is indeed 
one of the greatest of moral obligations; while, to impair the 
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health is one of the greatest sins that it is in the power of man 
to commit. In character, though less in degree, it is on a par 
with taking life; and therefore is as much worse than stealing, 
cheating, extortion, &c., as life is more valuable than proper- 
ty—is as much worse than slander or defamation, as life is 
worth more than the commendation of mankind; and a simi- 
lar remark holds true in regard to all other crimes. Now why 
do teachers of morality omit to teach this so important a 
moral duty? Do they not know that to destroy life is im 
moral? Pray, then, what do they know? 

The plain fact is, there should be a distinct profession to teach 
Physiology. The clerical profession care only for the souls of 
mankind, without any reference to their bodies. Lawyers 
have reference to neither, but mainly to their own fees ; while 
medicine is confined to diseases of the body, and not to their 
prevention. Proverb says truly, “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.’’* 

If there were a profession whose province it was to teach 
the laws of life and health, the services of physicians would 
be little needed; and if physicians would talk and lecture 
upon the preservation of health, though they- would decrease 
their practice, they. would greatly augment human happiness, . 
besides evincing a philanthropic, noble spirit; and I hail with 
joy the introduction of the Mannikin, as a new and powerful 
agent for disseminating a knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
plogy in that practical, taking, popular form, which alone can 
secure success, Anatomy and physiology should always be 
taught together. 

Let us next consider the value and inflnence of health upon 
our enjoyments. Not only does sickness prevent our enjoying 


* It gives me unfeigned pleasure to be able to state, that Miss Hunt, 
female Physician in Boston, when she gives medicine to children, urges on 
them the doctrine that they have eaten or done something injurious, to 
cause their sickness, and asks them what it is—telling them at the same 
time, that they need not and should not be sick: that, after she has cured 
them, they must all try to keep well, and be ashamed to have to send 
for her again. They like her for this; and yet this course usually keeps 
her patients wellafter she has once cured them, so that she has but few 
regular patients, while the faculty glory in keepingt heir old patients, as 
well as in acquiring new ones. 
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animal life, in eating, sleeping, exercise, &c., and rack the 
body with pain, but health produces a quiet and almost imper- 
ceptible flow of pleasure, both mental and animal, the sum 
total of which is inconceivably great, far exceeding the grati- 
fication afforded by riches, or by honors, or by any thing else 
whatever, except perhaps an approving conscience. If the 
wealth of India were placed in one scale and health in the 
other, to prefer the former would be consummate folly. And 


he is doubly foolish who injures his health by excessive labor | 


for a paltry pittance, or by careless exposure, or by indulging 
his appetite. Wise indeed is he who understands and obeys 
the laws of life and health; but he who does not understand 
thei, is the veriest ignoramus, however dearned he may be 
in Grecian and Latin lore, in science and the arts, or in any 
other department of nature. 

The value of learning consists in its utility, not in its amount. 
In order even to acquire knowledge, he must obey the phy- 
sical laws, else his learning will run from him like water 
from a sieve; but whoever keeps his body and brain in good 
order, will never forget any thing, never be dull in feeling or 
perception, and can always bring his mind to bear powerfully 
and directly upon the subject in hand. To preserve his health, 
is to the intellectual man, what keeping his tools in order is 
to the workman; and as every individual has but a single life 
to live, he should lengthen it out to the utmost, and secure the 
greatest amount of enjoyment fromit. To know how to do 
this, is the essence of all learning; and to do it, is the perfec- 
tion of wisdom. Words cannot express the consummate folly 
of those who abuse their health because it is good. “ Verily, 
verily, they have their reward.’ Their day of reckoning will 
surely overtake them. To commit greater sins against them- 
selves and their fellow-men, is impossible. True, they do it 
ignorantly, but this does not in the least mitigate their punish- 
ment. They ought noéf to be ignorant ofit. Of all the books 
written, sermons preached, papers published, lectures deliver- 
ed, &c., &c., few treat of the laws of life and health, whereas 
more should be written and taught upon this subject than 
upon any other, if not upon all others. Let light be scattered 
upon this all-important subject. Let our young people be 
taught to consider health as both wealth and happiness, and 
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the source of all their enjoyments. Let them be warned 
never, on any account, to trifle with health, or todo what will 
weaken their constitutions. ‘A shrewd writer has somewhere 
said of the excess of youth, what the author says of violations 
of the laws of health in youth, namely, that they “are drafts 
upon old age, payable thirty years after date, with interest,”’ 
with this addition,—that the former must be paid all along, 
daily and haurly through life. As we measure time by its loss, 
so we can estimate the value of health only by its injury. 

Those who are always well, do not realize how much plea- 
sure they enjoy thereby, and those who sell a life of happiness 
for a momentary gratification, or a careless exposure,—the 
folly of Esau bears no comparison with their folly—and not 
- unfrequently, a life of bitter repentance is insufficient to atone 
for a single act of indiscretion. 

In. one light more, let us consider the value of health—that 
of its pecuniary advantages. 

How expensive is sickness, and how ne a property is 
health ? Let the man who is comfortably off in this world, be sick, 
and have to pay a doctor’s bill, of a hundred dollars, and a nurse’s 
bill of another hundred, meanwhile, his family expenses are going 
on continually, perhaps rent, and those thousand items of expense 
to which sickness subjects him, and a handsome property, all he 
has been able to earn perhaps in twenty years, vanishes in a-single 
year; but let that same man have health, and he can augment that 
property, besides enjoying himself as he goes along through lifes 
and making his family happy. Let a child, or a wife, be sick, and 
those only who have had extensive observation or else experiences 
can count its expense in dollars and cents merely, to say nothing of 
the anxiety, watchings, gloom, and a whole swarm of bad feelings 
in which the whole family is thereby enshrouded. 

As the best means of making money, then, PRESERVE YOUR 
HEALTH. 

As the best means of enjoying anmat life merely, PRESERVE YOUR 
HEALTH. 

As the shortest, surest, and only road to GREATNESS, PRESERVE 
YOUR HEALTH. . 

As the principle means of promoting the best interests of men 
and doing good, PRESERVE YouR HEALTH; for what good can you do 
while prostrated on a sick bed, and tortured with pain ? 
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Asa means of acquiring knowledge, PRESERVE YOUR HEALTH. 

To prevent the unnatural, and to secure the natural, exercise 
of the mental faculties, that is, to be virtuous, and avoid occasions 
for sinning, PRESERVE YOUR HEALTH. 

As the most efficacious, if not the only means of securing any of 
the legitimate ends fof life, mental, moral, or physical, PRESERVE 
YOUR HEALTH. This is the alpha and the omega, the middle and 
both ends, the warp, woof, and all of life,—of human beings,—of 
man. 

The inferences, then, are obvious, first, that the greatest moral 
duty we owe to ourselves and to our fellow men, is to preserve our 
health, and secondly, that parents are under the strongest moral 
obligation to their children to give them sound, strong, physical 
constitutions. This should be done at the expense of every thing 
else, and those parents who neglect the physical education of their 
children in order to leave them property, are cursing them most ef- 
fectually. So, also, to try to cultivate their intellects at the expense 
of health, is to attempt to build without a foundation, and must 
prove their mental and physical ruin. 

We pass naturally to consider the means both of preserving, and 
of regaining the health. How can so invaluable a blessing be se. 
cured, and so prolific a cause of suffering as sickness is, be obvia- 
ted? By consulting doctors? By pouring down drugs, either in 
quantities, or in infinitessimal doses? JVo, Never! Medicine, select- 
ed with however much skill, administered by however talented a 
physician, taken in any way, taken in every way, in the very nature 
and constitution of things, cannot but prove injurious to the animal 
economy. I do not pretend to say that it may not ward off 
still greater evils, but, in the first place, mankind could and should 
so live as never to require medicine, and, secondly, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases in a thousand, a proper observance of the 
physiological laws, would restore health far more effectually than 
medicine can do, and without thereby injuring the constitution, 
which medicines always and necessarily does. Ask any honest 
doctor, and he will tell you that he has performed some of his most 
wonderful cures with bread pills, and physiological prescriptions. 

A single case. A physician of some repute in L., was called 
thirty miles in great haste, to see a sick woman, whose case had thus 
far bafiled all medical treatment, and was regarded by all her friends 
as hopeless. All they expected was merely to mitigate a disease 
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of long standing : recovery being considered out of the question. The 
doctor came, saw that she was very nervous, and had been dosed 
almost to death, and told her that if she would follow his directions 
envplicitly, he could cure her; for he had one kind of medicine of 
great power, but which was useful only in cases exactly like hers» 
in which, it was an infallible cure. After telling her how often she 
must take it, he added, that she must get up and walk across the 
room the second day, and ride out the third. “ Oh, that she could 
never do, for she had not been off her bed in many years, and was 
so very weak,” &c. &c. “ Oh but,” said the doctor, “ this medicine 
will give you so much strength that you will be able to do so, and 
it will prevent any injurious consequences arising therefrom. 
And, besides,” he added, “the medicine will not operate, unless 
you stir about some. Do just as I tell you, and you will be off your 
bed in ten days.” She sent an express thirty miles (the medicine 
being so rare that he did not take it with him) after his bread pills, 
rolled in aloes to make them taste like medicine, and took them, 
and the exercise as prescribed, and the third day she actually got 
into a carriage, and in ten days, was able to leave her bed, and soon 
after, was able to work, and yet lives to be a blessing to her family> 
and to pour upon the doctor a literal flood of gratitude for perform- 
ing so wonderful a cure—a cure which none of the doctors had | 
been able to effect, and which nothing but his wonderfully effica- 
cious bread-pills could have performed. Look any doctor full in 
the face, and ask him how often he administers dough pills or their 
equivalent, and how much oftener his patients get along in spite of 
medicine, and he will tell you, “ Why, when I am called to the 
sick bed, if I tell my patients they require no medicine, but simply to 
fast and sleep, they will become angry, and send for another physi- 
cian, and I shall lose both credit and practice ; so that I am often 
compelled to prescribe in cases where I know perfectly well that 
the medicine will do more harm than good.” And, besides, Doctors 
of course do not object very seriously to convenient opportunities 
for making charges, and augmenting both custom and credit. I 
also put it in distinct and broad terms to the medical faculty, whether 
all their medicines do not act on the principle of poisons, and are 
not in themselves zmimical to life, and injurious to persons in health ? 
How can an emetic, for example, operate without being so poison- 
ous as to cause the stomach to eject it, and thus occasion the vomi- 
ting ? 
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A word about Homeopathy. This practice always accompanies 
its infinitessimal doses with discretion to take air and exercise, and 
also to fast, which prescriptions will usually effect a cure either 
with or without their infinitessimal doses; and perhaps as well 
without as with. 

But, enough as to medicines. A volume might be written with 
propriety by way of persuading men to leave off doctoring, and 
prescribe physiological remedies for themselves ; but I forbear. 

Let me not be understood as discarding all remedial agents. 
Alir, exercise, rest, and fasting will be found the most potent re- 
medies that can be employed, and next to them, cold water, ap- 
plied externally and internally. The “cold water cure’ meets 
my cordial approval—is a natural remedy, and certainly not less 
efficacious than mineral medicines and poisonous drugs. J cannot 
say all J wish to on this point in this connection, but shall prosecute 
it more fully in the work on Physiology, and shall soon insert an 
article in the journal on the “ cold water cure.” 3 

But, having considered this subject negatively, let us atic it 
positively. And it is perfectly obvious, that the one and only thing 
to be done, in order to preserve health, is to preserve the natural 
and vigorous action of the animal organs, and, that, to restore 
health, we have only to restore the natural functions to their na- 
tural degree of action. As health consists in the natural action 
of all the animal organs, as sickness, debility, pain, and every pos- 
sible form of disease, consist in, and are caused by, their abnormal, 
or their wnnatural action—in their inflamed, or feeble, or 
disordered action,—so, to preserve health, we have only to pre- 
serve this natural action, and to restore it, only to restore them to 
their natural functions. 

What, then, are some of the most important animal and mental 
functions, in the vigour and integrity of which health, and with it 
life, virtue, and happiness consist? They are 


1. CircuLation.—Its IMPORTANCE, AND THE MEANS OF PROMOTING IT. 


To present fully the whole subjeet of circulation, is not my 
present purpose, but, simply enough to base upon it those impor- 
tant inferences, to prepare the way for which alone induced its in- 
troduction. All are aware of the fact that, without circulation, 
there can be no life, and that the greater the healthy circulation, 
the more abundant life. Why is it, that suspending either the 
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breathing] or the action of the heart, causes death to supervene al 
most instantly 2? Because every nerve and muscle demands a con- 
stant supply of the life-giving energies imparted by the blood ? 
Why, when we start to run, or exercise the body in whole or in 
part more than usual, do we experience an almost immediate quick- 
ening of the pulse, or an augmented circulation in the part most 
exercised? Why, when any thing is said to provoke a hearty 
laugh, does the blood pour down the veins in the forehead, as if 
it would burst them? Because the head has been thrown into 
action, and thus is obliged to conswme an unusual supply of blood, 
the return of which produces the phenomenon alluded to. Why 
are all the veins swelled by any unwonted action of the body or 
mind, but because of the augmented circulation demanded and 
occasioned by that action. In short, who does not know, that the 
circulation in any organ, is in proportion to the amount of action, 
and this action being life, therefore is proportioned to life ? So that, 
to promote a healthy circulation, is to promote life; or, what is 
the same thing, to augment health and happiness. 

But, to secure ample circulation, it is requisite, not only that 
the heart be powerful and in good order, but that the Jungs also 
be ample and vigorous. Who does not know that the breathing 
must always be in proportion to the circulation, that is, to the 
power of function? Walking, or working, or thinking unusually 
hard, or any augmentation of function, thereby increases the res- 
piration. Why is it, that suspending breathing universally proves 
fatal in a few minutes? Simply because the blood requires to be 
vitalized every minute by receiving those gases from the air which 
breathing imparts to it, and also to throw off those gases which 
have been collected in the blood, which, not thrown off, are so hos- 
tile to life? Every breath changes the blood in the lungs at the 
time of breathing from a dark, leaden aspect, to a red, lively co- 
lour, and loads it again with life to be imparted to thé muscles and 
nerves as it is again sent round the system by the pulsations of the 
ever-throbbing heart! The very fact that death supervenes so al- 
most immediately upon the cessation of breathing, is proof positive 
of the importance of abundant respiration, and tells us that, as he 
who does not breathe at all, is dead, so he who only half breathes, 
is only half alive, as is he also who breathes air half vitalized or 
deteriorated, and so in that proportion for the amount breathed, and 
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the quality of the atmosphere inhaled, and the size and efficiency 
of the lungs. 

The lungs also throw off through the breath vast quantities of 
impurity, corruption, and disease. Thus, let a man drink alcoholic 
liquors, and his breath becomes fcetid at once therewith, because, 
being obnoxiousto the system, it throws them off in great abundance, 
through all the excretions, and especially through the lungs. So, 
let the stomach be foul, and every breath throws off an astonishing 
amount of fcetid odour, from which you turn with great disgust ; so 
offensive is it, even after it has become greatly diluted by mingling 
with the air. Suppose yourself compelled, gentle reader, to inhale 
all the offensive odour that is thrown off by some one of your 
friends at a single breath only, how would your system nauseate, 
and struggle against its reception ? and all because it is so obnox- 
ious to life; and yet you would be compelled to inhale no more 
than your friend exhaled, and at a single breath. How vast |the 
quantity of corruption,—cf disease—of animal poison, do some 
persons throw off in an hour, a day, a year, a life-time! 

But where do the lungs geé all this corruption? From the 
blood, of course. And where does the blood get it? From the 
stomach mostly. Improper food, and above all, excessive quantities 
of food, imperfectly digested, sowr on the stomach, and thus en- 
gender a vast amount of corruption, which is compelled to enter 
the blood, and after greatly retarding its functions, diseasing, or at 
least, impairing, the nerves and muscles, is finally ejected by whole- 
sale through the breath—that broad-road for the egress of disease. 

Let us glance more fully at this point. In what consists the 
souring or fermenting process? What does the food do when it 
sours in the stomach? It simply rots, that is all, and that it does 
do. By as much, therefore, as the rotting process engenders cor- 
ruption, by just so much does the system become corrupted by the 
souring of the food on the stomach, or by indigestion, by dyspep- 
sia, liver complaint, and that whole range of diseases consequent 
upon injured digestion. Hence it is, that impaired digestion works 
such incalculable mischief in the system—that it weakens all the 
functions of animal and mental life, corrupts the whole system, and 
especially, disorders the nerves, thereby producing those mental 
and moral diseases always attendant thereon. For example. The 
dyspeptic is always irritable .nervous, gloomy, melancholic, fidgety, 
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and just about crazy, because this rotting of the food in the stom- 
ach evolves vast quantities of corruption, which is compelled to go 
into the blood, (the bowels in this case usually remaining compara- 
tively dormant, so that, with this mighty increase of corruption, one 
important avenue of its escape is almost closed,) and must of course 
gather on the nerves, muscles, brain, and every part of the system— 
upon the nerves in particular, because their action demands so co- 
prous are-supply of blood. Hence, that derangement of the mind 
and feelings always consequent upon a disordered stomach ; and 
hence, also, scarcely any other cause of disease is as prolific of all 
most all other diseases, as impaired digestion, or at all to be com- 
pared with it in point of virulence and malignity. 

Besides deranging the nervous system, as just seen, and thereby 
disordering the mind by substituting morbid, painful feelings and 
mental operations for those that are normal and therefore happy, 
it recoils upon the circulation, intercepts the flow of blood, and 
above all, stops on the lungs, and induces consumption and prema- 
ture death. The accumulation of phlegm on the lungs, and its 
ejection through the glands of the mouth, causing much spitting, if 
not ejections of it from the nose, is but another effect of disordered 
digestion, though phlegm is often caused by colds, of which we shall 
speak presently. | Wherever there is phlegm, there is disuse 
and disease in proportion to the phlegm. Dyspeptics, have you 
never noticed that you expectorate almost continually while your 
stomach is labouring under a fit of indigestion; that is, while a 
meal is rotting in your stomach ! The reciprocal sympathy between 
the stomach and the glands of the mouth being very great, when 
the former is oppressed, the latter will help carry off the putrifac- 
tion that oppresses it by “secreting it and then ejecting it into the 
mouth, which we naturally expel because it tastes bad. Hence, 
slime, mucus, or phlegm, should seldom if ever be swallowed, but 
should he spit out. But, if the stomach be healthy, the excretions 
of the glands will not be thick, or taste bad, and hence should be 
swallowed. : 

I have thus commingled my remarks on digestion, circulation] 
and respiration, because they are so intimately connected together, 

or rather because they are each but different parts of the same great 
function. To facilitate either, is to facilitate each of the others, 
and to restore either, is to restore all the others. A full supply of 
pure air, greatly promotes both circulation and digestion ; good di- 
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gestion greatly facilitates circulation and respiration ; fand a vigor- 
ous circulation greatly augments both digestion and respiration, an 
illustration of which is to be found in the fact, that exercise is a 
most powerful promoter of digestion, because it promotes circula- 
tion, augments respiration, and increases the demand, as well as 
the supply, of nutrition. 

To another kindred point I will just allude before passing to the 
means of promoting these functions, and that is, to the functions 
of the skin. The experiment is doubtless familiar to every reader, 
that, if you insert the hand in a glass vessel closed at both ends, 
in a minute or two it will become clouded with a mist, thrown off 
by insensible perspiration through the innumerable pores of the 
skin, which gathers upon the inside of the glass. Or, if a consid- 
erable exertion of either muscles or mind is put forth, this perspira- 
tion oozes forth copiously and stands in large drops upon the skin, 
or runs downall parts of the body in streams. The skin, in common 
with the lungs, disgorges vast quantities of waste animal matter 
through this medium of perspiration, and hence the importance of 
keeping the skin clean and the circulation active, lest this waste 
and usually corrupt matter, not finding ready escape, should fall 
back upon the system, and remain in the blood to vitiate it, corrupt 
the humours of the system, engender disease, and hasten death. 


COLDS—-THEIR CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


WE are now prepared to see how it is that colds prove so injU- 
rious, and often so fatal, to the{human constitution. They consist 
simply in the closing up the pores of the skin, which thereby pre- 
vents the escape of corrupt matter, by which the blood becomes 
thickened with impurities, the lungs diseased, and the brain 
clogged with phlegm so sickening to the smell and revolting to 
the taste, which oozes out at the nostrils and lungs, often in such 
astonishing quantities, when the patient is suffering from a severe 
eold. Most ruinous are colds to animal life, and amon the great- 
est enemies to health, happiness, and talents, that man has to en- 
counter. | 

Disorperep Dicestion, anp Corps—These are the two prolific 
yoots of disease from which spring almost every form, in almost all 
their degrees of malignity, to which mankind is subject in our cli- 
mate, and, I think I may safely say, in all climates—the bilious, 

febrile complaints of the south, the consumptions, nervous affections, 
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liver complaints, gouts, apoplexies, dyspepsias, &c., &c., of the 
north. Consumption is always preceded by colds, as invariably 
as sunrise is by twilight, and not only always preceded by colds, 
but always caused by them. And if those predisposed to consump- 
tion will but keep free from colds, they will escape consumption, 
but, those not thus predisposed, by taking severe colds, frequently 
will induce it. 

To preserve the health, then, we have only to preserve the circu- 
culation, respiration, digestion, and muscular action, in a healthy 
and vigorous state of function. 

By what means, then, can their vigorous action be continued 
when healthy, and restored when impaired ? for, what will con- 
tinue them in health, will also restore them to health. How can 
circulation be promoted or restored? How can digestion be con- 
tinued good when good, and augmented when enfeebled? How 
can respiration Be promoted when good, and re-Invigorated when 
defective? And as what will answer one of these questions, or 
rather either clause of each, will both answer the other clause, and 
also both clauses of either of the other questions, we shall proceed 
to consider them collectively. . 

Fresu Arr, and inhaled abundantly, is one of the most powerful 
promoters of inspiration, circulation, digestion, perspiration, and 
nutrition. Hence, those whose digestion, circulation, and respira- 
tion are good, should take abundance of Sresh air, in order to keep 
them good; and those in whom either of these functions are fee- 
ble, should do the same, in order to restore them, And as well 
may you think to melt the snow from the Andes by bonfires as 
think to cure indigestion, or consumption, or liver complaints by 
medicines. Medicines necessarily weaken the stomach in the long 
run—air and exercise strengthen it. So, breathing a vitiated at- 
mosphere, that is, air confined, or heated much, or remaining in a 
room not abundantly ventilated, will induce dyspepsia, and effectu- 
ally prevent itscure. Ido think nature designed that every human 
being should spend, at least, one-fourth of their time in the open 
ar. This shutting out the fresh air of heaven is one of the great- 
est violations of nature’s laws, and inflicts one of the heaviest 
penalties. 

Abundance of fresh air is equally a preventive of consumption , 


and a restorative when it has fastened upon the lungs. And if 
1] 
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good wholesome air will not effect a cure, medicine cannot. . The 
frequent (but judicious, of course,) ventilation of rooms in which 
consumptive patients, or indeed any sick patients, are confined, will 
do more to restore exhausted animality, and resuscitate the vital 
functions, than all the medicines that can be administered. 

EXERCISE 1s another most powerful preserver of health, and 
restorative of disease. It does this, partly by augmenting respira- 
tion and circulation, and partly by its own inherent virtues. The 
muscles were made to be exercised, and they must be exercised, or 
else the blessings of health take their everlasting flight. A vast 
number of most desirable ends are attained by muscular action, 
and the amount of exercise required to preserve health, and espe- 
cially to regain it, is very great. See how much exercise children 
take. See how much muscular energy some must put forth in or- 
der to furnish food, transact business, go from place to place, and 
obtain the innumerable ends of life! And everyy member of the 
human family must exercise several hours ong in order to enjoy 
the pleasure of life and health. 

But to narrow down our observations to the rationale—to the 
how it is that exercise promotes and restores health. ¢ increases 
the ciRCULATION, and thereby augments all the advantages growing 
out of it; for, the contraction of the muscles of course presses wpon 
all sides of that endless ramification of veins and blood vessels that 
run all in among and between the muscles. Indeed, so incon- 
eeivably numerous and minute are these vessels, that no part of the 
flesh can be penetrated without breaking them, and causing the 
blood to flow. Hence, this contraction of the muscles presses hard 
upon the blood-vesels, as well as bends and twists them in a variety 
of ways. Exercise, therefore, squeezes the blood along through 
them wherever the muscles are brought into play. 

But if it be asked why muscular contraction does not squeeze the 
blood backwards, as much as forwards, and thus retard circulation 
as much as it promotes it? the answer is in the fact, that the 
whole circulatory system—the heart, arteries, and all the veins— 
is furnished with valves that close spontaneously, the instant the 
blood attempts to go the wrong way. The blood, therefore, cannot 
possibly go any way but the right way, so that exercise, by squeez- 
ing the veins, sends a forward and forward only—backward it 
cannot possibly go. Hence it is that exercise is a most powerful 
promoter of circulation, and thereby of all those invaluable func- 
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tions and ends dependent thereon. By augmenting the circulation, 
it thereby promotes respiration and perspiration, and thereby all 
those beneficial ends attained by them, unloads the system of those 
corrupt humors that may oppress it, by carrying them off through 
the lungs and skin, and also greatly facilitates digestion, partly be- 
cause almost every motion of the body strains or contracts the 
muscles of the abdomen, which, as it were, kneads* the stomach, 
pressing upon it as the action of the other muscles presses upon the 
veins, by which its action is promoted, and thereby digestion and 
nutrition. Of course, excesstve exercise is injurious, but it is not 
difficult to tell when it becomes excessive, + nature always giving 
us seasonable warning, by its becoming irksome. 

But, in order to explain this subject fully, it is necessary that we 
present a principle of great importance, the bearing of which on 
both health and on this whole subject, is direct and powerful. It 
is the necessity of balance of function, and equality in the action 
of all the organs of the body and head. This balanced or equal 
action of the corporeal organs being indispensable to physical 
health, and that of the mental faculties to mental health, that is, 
to virtue, talents, and happiness. 

To repeat. Perfect health requires that the animal functions 
should be proportionate each to all the others—that there should 


* A few years ago, a man advertised that he had znvented an infallible 
cure for the dyspepsia, and performed many remarkable cures. In fact, 
his remedy was almost infallible! It consisted in troning the bowels 
with as warm an iron as the patients could bear, they being covered with 
a cloth wet with vinegar, and in kneading them with the fists as one 
would knead bread. It was motion anparted to the bowels that effected 
the cure. 

} I cannot admit the generally received doctrine that exercise, either 
mental or physical, should ot occur directly after eating. I cannot admit 
that one function necessarily interferes with another. On the contrary, 
they were all designed to go on together, pari passu. I grant, that if you 
eat too much—so much as to draw off the energies from the nerves and 
muscles, in order to relieve an over-tasked stomach, you should take your 
ease till the stomach had discharged its onerous burden, but whoever re- 
quires {o sit or sleep after eating has eaten too much; and it is solely 
éecause he has eaten too much that he is benefited by rest—because he has 
given his stomach so much to do that it must pillage his brain and muscu- 
lar system in order to do it, and to give it the better chance to commit this 
robbery, he must, fersooth, postpone muscular and mental action. 
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be as much exercise of muscle as there is of the brain and mind ; 
and as much respiration as there is action of either, and then as 
equal proportion of respiration and circulation. Liebeg has de- 
monstrated this principle as applied to the required proportion be- 
tween digestion and respiration—a principle that applies equally 
to all the important animal functions, and to all the faculties and 
functions of the man, mental and physical as related to each 
other, and each to all the others—the cerebral action proportioned 
to the physical energies ; each of the latter proportioned to all the 
others, each of the mental proportioned to all the other mental 
and physical. I regard this law as fundamental, and as a sine- 
qua-non of health, talent, and morality; any preponderance or 
deficiency of ether, producing that irregularity of action which 
deranges the harmony and_ perfection of all the others. But I 
shall restrict my remarks in this connection to the physical organs 
and functions, the requisition of balance among them, and the 
means of procuring it. Farther on, we shall apply it to the men- 
tal and the moral organs and faculties. 

A few more illustrations. Let a person eat great quantities of 
food, but take little exercise, and put forth little mental exertion, 
and how soon does corruption gather upon him, and overcome him, 
aud hurry him into an untimely grave? And who does not know 
that augmented effort, whether mental or physical, increases both 
appetite and digestion in the ratio of that exercise? A principle 
as familiar as this must be to every reader in its application to all 
the Jeading animal functions in regard to each other, requires only 
to be stated in order to be admitted. It is still more forcibly illus- 
trated by the feebleness, dyspepsy, nervousness, head-ache, ennui, 
&c., of our literary and sedentary classes, and by the intellectual 
obtuseness of those who neglect mental culture. Consumptive 
families are usually slim-built and narrow-chested, which indicate 
weak vital organs and very active brains. It is this disproportion 
of parts which hastens their death. Apoplexy, gout, &c., are 
caused by the opposite extreme. If physicians would but restore 
the lost balance between these leading functions, they would save 
many patients whom they now loose; and if mankind in general 
would only keep these functions balanced :—if, when they are be- 
coming nervous, they would labor more and think less ; when worn 
down with labor, they would rest and read; when they have 
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taken more food than exercise, they would restore the balance be- 
tween the two; if, like Bonaparte, they would take the extreme 
opposite to that which caused their disorder—which is only applying 
this principle—most of those who die young, would live to be old, 
and pain and sickness would be comparatively unknown. Nearly 
every form of disease is caused mainly by the deficient or exces- 
Sive action of one or more of these functions. This disproportion, 
if carried far, hastens death; but when each organ is well deve- 
loped and all their functions are equally balanced, there will be 
an abundant supply of vital energy to keep the animal economy 
in motion: a proportionate supply of physical strength, love of 
exercise, and ability to labor, together with lively sensibilities, 
intensity of feelings, and power of thought, the result of which 
will be health, long life, physical and mental enjoyment in the 
highest degree of which our nature is susceptible, and a high order 
of natural talent. But, on the principle that an overloaded stomach 
withdraws the strength from the brain and muscles, the predomi- 
nance or deficiency of any part tends to increase the excess or de- 
fect, which augments the evil, being the reverse of what should 
take place, by which the weaker functions are exhausted and go 
by the board, carrying health, happiness, and life along with them. 
The plain inference drawn from this principle, that the princi- 
pal temperaments and functions of our nature require to be equally 
balanced, is that mankind should exercise his muscular system by 
labour, or being on foot in the open air, abeut one third of the 
time; should eat and sleep, (that is, lay in his re-supply of animal 
life,) about one-third of the time ; and exercise his brain in think- 
ing, studying, &c., about the other third of his time—each day. 
“« All work and no play,’ shuts out that vast range of pleasure 
which is designed and adapted to flow into the lap of man, through 
the channel of the mind; while the continual exercise of the brain, 
or close application to hard study, causes a disproportionate quan- 
tity of blood to flow to the head, withdraws it from the muscular sys- 
tem, diminishes ‘circulation, respiration, and digestion, and deranges 
all the animal functions, and thus impairs vitality, talent, feeling, 
and even life itself. In the epicure and the sensualist, this princi- 
ple is reversed; but neither of their indulgences can result in hap- 
-piness, virtue, or greatness. Nothing but a balance of functions can 
do this, and this can and will. Let mankind labour or exercise s 
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_ or eight hours, so as to promote an ample degree of respiration, 
circulation, sleep, perspiration, and nutrition, and thus furnish his 
brain and nervous system with an abundant supply of animal ener- 
gy for his mind, and he will keep his brain in that vigorous state 
which will enable it to put forth a vast amount of mental effort in 

a short time, render his memory retentive, thoughts clear, and the 

mental energies efficient and well directed. Nor do I believe it 
possible for a human being to become distinguished in either the 
intellectual or moral world without labour. 

To one other physiological reason for this imperative de- | 
mand for physical exercise, I must here allude :—Circulation 
of the blood must be had at some rate—by some means, by any 
means rather than not at all—and must be had throughout the 
whole system. Nor is it possible for the heart alone, however 
powerful, to furnish a// the circulation demanded. It musé 
have he/p. Or, rather, the primary office of the heart, as I 
think, is to propel the blood through the arteries, and onward 
still through the eapiliary vessels—those almost infinitely mi- 
nute ramifications of the blood vessels detween the arteries 
and where it is brought into such inconceivably minute con- 
tact with every fibre and shred of every muscle and nerve, 
and where it expends its vivifying energies upon the system— 
but not through the veins. It can drive the blood through 
the arteries with ease, but it must require prodigious force in 
order to propel it through these wonderfully small vessels, 
and certainly, beyond that, it cannot be eapected to go. As 
much as ever that it can do this much; more, it is not the of- 
fice of the heart to do; as is evident—first, from the fact that 
so onerous a task is truly a herculean one; and, seconcly, na- 
ture has provided other means for propelling the blood back 
to the heart—that already specified, namely, the pressure of 
the muscles, when in action, upon the veins, by which their 
contents is squeezed one way or the other, but prevented from 
going backward by the closing of their valves. Nature does 
not need ¢wo tools, both as principles, with which to accom- 
plish one end. If she designed to effect the enéire circulation 
by means of the heart alone, why so arrange it that the mus- 
cles become so powerful assistants of circulation? The plain 
answer is simply this :—All the heart was ever designed to 
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do, is simply to urge the blood through the capillary vessels. 
There its true function substantially ends, and it is then the 
duty of the muscles to carry it back again to the heart, except 
in sleep, which is designed to be taken when the body is hori- 
zontal, so that it requires but little force to carry it back. To 
suppose that, after the heart has driven the blood to the feet, 
for example, and forced it through all these invisible ramifi- 
cations in which it expends its energy, it must then pump it 
back again, up four or five feet against the laws of gravity, 
and then empty it again into the heart, would be like putting 
the water-wheel of your machinery two-thirds or more under 
water, and below the water of the raceway ; so that, in addi- 
tion to carrying the machinery, it had also to propel the water 
through the raceway. And by as much as back water is clog- 
ging to the wheel, so, for the blood in the veins to act as back 
water to the blood in the arteries and capiliary vessels, is to 
so retard circulation as almost to prevent it altogether, and 
thus to destroy life. Just think of the difficulty of driving 
the blood through the veins, after it has been driven through 
the capiliary vessels! If the sluices were open all the way 
from the heart clear through the arteries, capiliary vessels, and 
veins, back again to the heart, the difficulty would be trifling. 
But, in this case, the blood could do no good. In order to 
nourish the system, it must be brought into direct contact 
withevery part and particle of the whole system—with every 
fibre of every muscle, and with every shred of every nerve ; 
and hence, that infinitely fine net-work of the circulatory sys- 
tem. Now zn this net-work, the energies of the heart must 
necessarily become expended. The blood then requires to be 
brought Jack to the heart by other means than by the heart 
itself; because it would require such most extraordinary 
power to carry a force through this capiliary system sufficient 
to propel the blood back again to the heart. 

To illustrate once more. Suppose the Croton water, now brought 
to the city of New-York, were unfit for use till it had been sent 
through a thousand strainers, or a vast complication of filtrating 
machinery. And then suppose it must be carried wp again, after 
its use, as high, in order to empty it off into the ocean, as its foun- 
tain-head is, and then, suppose some foreign power, say steam 
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power, or any other power, could be brought to operate only at 
the fountain-head, and was obliged, first, to drive the water forty 
miles, over hill and through dale, to get to the city; then to urge 
it on by might and main, through this complicated and infinitessi- 
mal filtrating apparatus, and then, after all this, to add power suf- 
ficient fo ratse it two hundred feet straight up, and this last, by a 
power applied along way beyond the filtrating apparatus, and by a 
power compelled to operate through (not by means of, but by dri- 
ving it through,) that apparatus! What mechanic would undertake 
such a task? And how would a wise engineer proceed in this 
case? He would have two engines—one to propel the water 
to and through the filtrating apparatus, and the other, to take it 
after it was through, and then lift it sufficiently high to empty it 
off. Would he submit to the loss of power consequent upon the 
water passing through the filtrating apparatus, in order to apply that 
power to the water after the water had passed that apparatus ? Nor 
does nature submit to that loss. She has two engines—the one 
engine, namely, the heart that drives. the blood through the arter- 
ies and into and through this capiliary system—(this filtrating ap- 
paratus that filtrates or abstracts the virtue from the blood, and im- 
parts it to the nerves, muscles, and brain,) and then the other en- 
eine, this principle of propulsion by means of the muscles, to carry 
it back again from this capillary system through the veins, till it 
empties again into the heart. And he who attempts to live with 
but one of these engines in play, does not,—cannot half live, nor 
enjoy a hundredth part as much as if he takes abundance of exer- 
cise, by which means alone can he keep up the circulation, and re- 
tain either health or strength, or talents, or moral worth, or any of 
the great ends secured by life. ° 

So much for the principle involved in this demand for muscular 
action, without any reference to the innumerable and the immensely 
beneficial ends secured by muscular action—such as tilling the soil, 
and thereby procuring: food ; locomotion, and all the ends attained 
by being able to change our position; mastication, lifting, making 
that vast quantizy of articles for clothing, furniture, ornament, tools, 
and all the innumerabla things used by mankind; making and 
using machinery, building houses, writing, printing, reading, talk- 
ing, walking,—in short there is no end to the millions on millions 
of ends, that is, of motions—little, great, and infinitely diversified— 
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which every single member of the human family has occasion to 
put forth continually while he lives ! 

But inconceivably great as is this demand by the human constitu- 
tion for muscular effort, exclusive of the demand for it as a means 
of promoting circulation, yet it is no greater than the capability of 
nature to supply. Suppose that, before the creation of man, one of 
the arch-angels, the premier of heaven, holding the privy seal of 
the Almighty, had been let into the secret—had been shown how 
Almighty God could create a race of beings so numerous that an 
angel’s mind could not realize their number, and each constitution- 
ally capable of performing both a variety and a number of motions 
which surpassed the conception even of angelic intellect millions 
of millions scarcely beginning to enumerate them; every one of 
which muscular motions were capable of infusing happiness into 
the human soul, and told this secret to his fellow-angels,—would 
they, with all their knowledge of the Power, the Wisdom and the 
Goodness even of God himself, have believed the Almighty capa- 
ble of accomplishing a work of such inconceivable magnitude ? 
Oh! with what transcendant muscular power, is man endowed! 
So exalted is my idea of the constituional muscular capability of 
man, that I believe he might vie with the lion himselfeven in point 
of absolute strength. I believe man was made to be the strongest 
animal created—to excel the lion and tiger, the elephant, whale, 
and rhinoceros excepted, without reference to the advantages he 
derives from intellect. I further believe him to be constitution- 
ally the fleetest of all animals; capable of travelling on foot 
a hundred or more miles per day, as easily as he now goes by 
steam, and to carry burdens far greater than are now carried by our 
horses. I believe man capable of taking the best part ofa ton upon . 
his back, and carrying it as easily as our horses now draw it on 
carts. The porters of Constantinople now take six to eight hund- 
red pounds on to their persons, and carry them any where—carry- 
ing on their back, head, and arms, nearly as much in pounds’ 
weight, as we usually put upon our one-horse carts !* And if man 


* The following, bearing on this point, is taken from a Scotch paper, and 
is headed, ‘ The last of the Stuarts.” Itis, withal, an excellent heredi- 
tary fact, and shows that the Stuart family were most remarkable for 
great physical strength, which harmonizes with the principle that all dis- 
tinguished men are both from strong-constitutioned and long-lived fami- 
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is capable of doing this in Turkey, as an ordinary, every-day affair, 
and without applying any of those principles of hereditary descent 
by means of which so vast an augmentation of muscular power, 
(and, indeed, of power of any and every kind,*) might be attained, 
especially in the course of generations (for I consider the human 
family as yet in its infancy—as a boy, just emerging from war and 
folly into his teens, and as yet only getting into the way to learn 


lies; he being now one hundred and fifteen years old.—‘* Hundreds of 

persons can bear testimony to his amazing strength, from which cir- . 
cumstance he got the bye-name of ‘Jemmy Strength.’ Among other 

feats he could carry a twenty-four pounder cannon, and has been 

knowa to lift a cart load of hay, weighing a ton and a half, upon his back. 
Many a time he has taken up a jackass, and walked through the toll bar, 

carrying it on his shoulders. It will be long before we can look upon his 

like again, to hear of his stories of 1745, and his glowing descriptions of the 

young Chevalier.” 

Jonathan Fowler, that ancestor of the author, mentioned on p. 61 of his 
Hereditary Descent, as so remarkable for strength and who killed a bear 
by main strength, being shown a large shark left by the retiring tide in a 
pool of water some distance from the shore, in Guilford, Connecticut, strip- 
ped off his coat, and walking knee deep through the mud, oyster-shells, 
and filth of a sea shore at low tide, out to the fish, captured it while yet 
alive, (though it was weakened by having but a scanty supply of water,) 
shouldered it, and brought it alzve on his back, to the shore, which on be- 
ing landed, weighed five hundred pounds !—quite a load, considering that 
it was not the most portadle of articles, nor the best of roads. And yet, I 
have it through Mr. Grimes, of West Bethel, Vermont, who says his au- 
thority is undoubted, and from one who lived in the neighborhood at the 
time of its occurrence. I would not tell this story unless I could tell it af- 
ter the preceding or some other feat of strength about as remarkable, 
_ that comes well authenticated, and yet, submit to those who are disposed 
to discredit‘such stories on the ground that mankind is absolutely incapa- 
ble of putting forth such gigantic muscular exertion, whether we have not 
ample proof that these things do actually come quite within the range of 
man’s capabilities in the feats daily and nightly performed by our circus 
men, the Ravel family, the Bedouin Arabs, and a host of others of a like 
character, which are unquestionably far within the bounds of man’s 
capabilities. 


* See, in this connection, the article on the improveability of the human 
family, to be published in the next No. of the Journal, and which also 
constitutes the closing section of the author’s work on that subject, in the 
article commencing p. 257. 
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how to live, or to attain any of the innumerable ends of life, not on- 
ly securing but a few of the great ends of life, but securing those 
few in a very limited degree, comparable, in respect to his capa- 
bility of making progression, to the progress he has of late been 
making in machinery, the arts, &c., and absolutely illimitable, as 
to both capability and enjoyment,) by wisely and sedulously em- 
ploying these principles, in conjunction with accompanying muscu- 
lar culture. The Chinese have no horses, and no roads but foot 
paths, and yet they are an eminently commercial people. They 
bring all their immense quantities of teas, thousands of ship loads 
for exportation, and hundreds of thousands of ship loads for home 
consumption, from the inferior, (and thousands of miles do not 
measure that immense country in any direction,) to the sea-board, . 
including all the interchange of all the commodities among them- 
selves, on their backs. I fully concur with Jefferson’s opinion that 
mankind have probably lost more by subduing the.horse, than they 
have gained by his labor. Riding on horseback and in carriages, 
isso easy, so luxurious, to the dainty belle, that all classes are as it 
were, horse crazy, and by shifting all their burdens, and most of 
their locomotion, upon the horse, they stand in the light of their 
own muscular action, which bids fair soon to be obliged to employ 
horse-power, (or perhaps steam-power,) with which to breathe and 
eat.™ 

In the light of this principle—first, the vast amount of muscular 
effort demanded by the human constitution in order to circulate the 
blood and attain the ends of life, and secondly, the, to us, inconceiva- 
bly immense amount of muscular power and effort of which the 
human constitution is susceptible-—let us open our eyes upon what 
we see daily and continually in our city. See that young mer- 
chant, or lawyer, or clerk, or broker, whose business shuts him up 
all day in his store, or at his desk, till his circulation, digestion, ce- 


* If the attempted project of applying steam-power to balloons, asa 
means of navigating the air, should finally succeed, the steam part of it, — 
and all the accompanying machinery, might be done away with, by using 
muscle in place of steam, which would greatly lighten the burden carried, 
cheapen the apparatus, and enable men to fly as birds of passage do from 
clime to clime, as the climate or their wants might regoire. I cannot 
doubt but this going south in the winter is an arrangement eminently 
beneficial, and provided for in the nature of man. 
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rebral action, and all the powers of life are enfeebled; walk mere- 
ly from his door on to the side walk, possibly one or two blocks, 
and wait for an omnibus to carry him a few blocks farther to his 
meals or bed! One would think that, starved almost to death as 
he is for want of exercise, he would embrace every opportunity to 
take exercise, instead of which, he embraces every opportunity to 
avoid it. As well avoid living, which indeed it is. And then too, 
see that delicate, fashionable lady, so very prim, nice, refined, deli- 
cate, and all this besides much more, that she does not get out of 
doors once a week, order her carriage just to take her and her 
pale-faced, sickly child, to church on sunday, because it is two or 
three blocks off—too far for them to walk. Dear, delicate, fash- 
ionable simples. “Do let the servant lay you down on your back, 
and feed you with roast beef, calves’ feet jelly, cakes, candies, 
pies, and all the good, all the strengthening things, but not till that 
servant has chewed it all up fine for you! Now don’t get up. Lay 
still, and let the servané bring whatever you require, even to your 
coffin, and let us set our wits at work to invent some patent right 
machine with which we can pump breath into and out of you, for 
you really must be too tired to dive. And your delicate little daugh- 
ter there—come you dear, darling, itty critty you, come lle down 
and let your mouth drop open itself, and the servant shall hang 
a sack of pap so that it shall drop into your mouth and run down 
your throat without your doing the least thing, and then you may 
lie all your life-time, having nothing at all to do but to breathe; 
so you shall, you darling deary, for you must be tired to death with 
having to eat and breathe so much, so you must, you deary dar- 
ling child you.” 

And what shall we say of those who sit and sew all day, or work 
at any of the confining branches of industry that preclude the exer- 
cise except of a few muscles, and perhaps keep themselves bent 
over forward on to their stomach, lungs, heart, bowels, and over eat 
at that! Oh! when will man learn to live—learn by what constitu- 
tional laws he is governed, and how to obey these Jaws? When 
Physiology and Phrenology are studied ; never till then. 


“Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring that welcome day.”—W arts, 
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The following is inserted for two reasons, namely, to show people the propriety 
of heeding the cautions given by Phrenologists, and also to show the influence 
of well conducted Lectures on the public mind. That “ill-fated Lecture,’” 
was on Hereditary Descent; and onr of those who found the most fault with 
it, I have since learned to be no better than she should be. By the better 
class, it was universally approved.—Ep. * 

W. &., March 26, 1844. 

Frienp FowLer— 


Allow me to trespass upon your time by noticing a few facts 
and circumtsances connected with that Science which you have so long 
vindicated, and so ably sustained. I have been a believer in Phrenology 
for more than three years. About four years ago I commenced examining 
the subject for myself, while I was quite skeptical as to its merits, by read- 
ing the invaluable work of Spurzheim en Phrenology, in two volumes, and 
was ready to avow my unshaken belief in the truthfulness and validity of 
the principles he there presented. Since that time I have improved every 
opportunity to learn the views of other writers on the subject, and what 
is more trusty thanall, I observed, pondered, and tested for myself. 
Last year, I read your Journal with several other of your productions, 
with which I was much interested; they were read and re-read, and 
my neighbours were all anxious for the same, especially the work on 
‘Education and Self-Improvement.” Last Fall, I lectured several times 
with good success, applying the subject principally to common school 
education. 

In December, Dr. B. and myself concluded to invite you to deliver 
a Course of Lectures in this vicinty. It was, indeed, a feast to me—it 
came like a refreshing breeze amidst a burning desert—it came like a de- 
stroyer of that pernicious miasma that had too long infested the public 
mind—it seemed like a fertile spot in the raging sea of opposing events. 

But now, as you are distant from us, you may lke to know ‘‘how the 
battle goes.” As faras I have observed, the state of public feeling in ge- 
neral is still favorable. I hear of only one complaint, of which you were 
apprised while here, viz. ‘The fatal Lecture,” so called, did not all of it 
take. Buta circumstance has occurred of late, that, on the whole, must 
prove favorable to the Science, which | will attempt briefly to state. 

The Mr. , whose head you examined both in your own room and in 
public, was then engaged in teaching school in that place, and as far as I 
knew, his moral character remained unblemished; but you will recollect, 
probably, the language you used in public, while describing his Amative- 
ness—of warning the young ladies, &c. in as plain a manner as propriety 
would allow. In, I should think, about four weeks from that time, he 
was dismissed from his school in consequence of his immoral conduct 
amongst some of his scholars, and stories almost innumerable circulated 
rapidly of his having mtercourse with females in different parts of the 
town, and some even in other towns. With one in particular, I have 
heard that the consequent result was in progress. How many of these 
are true, I shall not attempt to say, but I have no doubt enough of it 
is. How can such an affair work any thing but good for Phrenology and 
its advocates? J have learnt several facts while engaged in examinations 
in different places, that might have been worthy of notice, if your work 
upon ‘‘ Hereditary Descent’? was not about completed. I will, however, 
trouble you with a few to use as you see fit. 
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While examining heads in the family of Mr. Helfard of Randolph, I no- 
ticed upon three of the boys an excrescence upon the skull about as large 
asa common bean, or a little less, situated upon the outside of the organ 
of Adhesiveness, on the left side with them all. In the oldest of the three 
it appeared to be an excrescence of the muscle instead of skull, and as 
moveable with my fingers, but precisely in the same place with the 
others. The childrenin which it was found, decidedly resembled the father, 
and those in which it did not appear, the mother: but still it was not 
found in the father, but probably was in his ancestors, but as they were 
not in being, 1 could not determine any farther. 

There is a girl living in Northfield, Vermont, whose head is very much 
deformed, but as I have not yet seen her I am not able to describe her satis- 
factorily. In the first place she has two hare-lips, and the part between 
the two, projects as far forward as the end of the nose. In the roof of the 
mouth, also, there is a superfluous portion as soft as common muscle, just 
as wide as that part of the lips above. Her teeth also are very singularly 
arranged. [tis accounted for as follows:—Her father had a sick ox, and 
the mother, while pregnant, was obliged for some reason to doctor it, 
which she dreaded very much. Ome day, as she was engaged putting dif- 
ferent articles ‘down its neck” with her hands, she recollects her upper 
lip itched very much while her hands were yet covered with slime, &c. 
She scratched it quite hard. This, she supposed, produced the mark in 
her child, for she felt very much perplexed during the whole affair. The 
girl’s name is Hart, now about eleven years old. 

I wish to suggest a few words which my own observations have con- 
firmed, respecting the organs C. and D. In your works you have placed C. 
in the rear of Comp. and D. upon each side. Now I do not by any means 
wish to swerve from your conclusions, if they are established in truth ; 
but I have become satisfied from my own observations respecting these or- 
gans, which have not heen very few, that D. is located in the centre, with 
C. upon each side. I have named this to Dr. B. and others, who, from 
their own experience, assent to this arrangement. I only wish to inquire 
if this may not be the fact,—and if so, it can soon be corrected and busts 
made in the section marked accordingly.* I commenced teaching school 
immediately after your lectures closed; I therefore have not obtained as 
many subscribers for the Journal as I should otherwise, but I shall use 
what feeble influence] have to advance the Science through that and other 
means. Yours for progression in Science, 

W. 4H. 


Physical Education.—Dr. Woodward, the able Superintendent of the 
State Lunatic Hospital, in his last report, introduces the following passages, 
in which he argues with much earnestness, and with strong argument, the 
immense importance of a proper physical education—a subject which, in 
these times of extraordinary mental excitement, is too much neglected. 

““EpucatTion AND Insanity. ‘Thereis undoubtedly an intimate connec- 
tion between education and insanity, especially between early training and 
that condition of the brain which is manifested in precocious mental devel- 
opement. 

“One of the gregt defects, both of nursery and school education, is the 
neglect of proper training of the bodily powers during childhood and youth. 
Nature provides an excess of the principal of life, that all young ani- 
mals may not only grow, but be active and frolicsome, so that the locomo- 
tive system may be healthy, strong, and well developed. Noise is also 





* My Busts are all labelled according to the change here proposed, aud have been for 
years. Mr. H. is right as to this charge. I have not yet altered my Chart, but intend 
to do so in the next edition, 
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as useful a8 it is natural to children, because the lungs, and other organs 
of respiration, cannot be rendered strong and vigorous without exercise, 
any more than the muscles. An oppositesystem of management, now too 
prevalent, leaves the child effeminate and slender. But thisisnot the worst 
of the evil. If the child is deprived of exercise, and kept at his study too 
early or too long, the exercise of the vital principle, which is produced for 
the purpose of giving activity and energy to the digestive and locomotive 
system, is expanded upon the brain and nervous system, and they become 
too susceptible, or diseased. This course, if pursued, leads directly to pre- 
cocity of intellect, or toa train of nervous diseases, such as epilepsy, chole- 
ra, spinal distortion, &c., which often mar the brightest intellect, or bring 
on insanity. 

‘“‘ Next to neglect of the proper training of the locomotive system in pro- 
ducing physical imbecility and disease, is a pernicious system of dietetics, 
pampering the appetite with improper food, condiments, and confectionary, 
inducing dispepsias the most inveterate, because produced before the natu- 
ral tone and vigor had been given to the stomach, when its susceptibility is 
greatest, andits power of endurance least. Then come the restraints of 
dress, to prevent the healthy and natural developement of the vital organs, 
before growth is completed, and impede the functions of organs, well-form- 
ed, whose office is essential to life. All bandages upon the body are per- 
nicious; even tight shoes will often produce head-ache, and tight cravats, 
apoplexy. Bandages on the chest are particularly injurious, as they im- 
pede respiration, one of the most important vital processes in the human 
system. 

*“‘'Thechemical principle, of which respiration frees the blood at every 
round of its circulation, 1s a poison to the brain, that destroys life in drown- 
ing, strangulation, the inhalation of the noxious gases of wells and caves, 
and from the fumes of burning charcoal in close rooms. Any impediment 
to the constant inhalation of vital air impedes the expulsion of this princi- 
ple, and it eventually goes to the brain, diminishing its energies, distribu- 
ting its functions, and tending directly to produce disease. 

“Such are briefly the foundations of innumerable evils laid in early life by 
ignorance or neglect of the natural laws of man. An inheritance accom- 
panied with wealth, and every: thing to pamper and satiate, often fails to 
afford the happiness and enjoyment which poverty secures with its daily 
toil, and homely subsistence which stern necessity compels. 

“ The evil, well understood, leads to the remedies which education must 
apply to counteract it. Firm and healthy bodies, brains, lungs, stomachs, 
and moving powers, must be firstsecured. Care must be taken that none of 
them be overtaxed. The precocious and feeble must be taken from their 
books, and put to active exercise; the robust and vigorous must be taken 
from cruel exercise and active sports, and put to study and more placid 
employments, lest, with vigor, they become unfeeling and pugnacious. 

Some of the mental faculties may need restraint, and others, encourage- 
ment; active passions aud propensities must be repressed ; and all kept un- 
der the guidance of the intellectual powers. Firmness and cheerfulness 
under trial and sufferings should be daily cultivated, that the evils which 
cross our paths may be borne when they cannot be avoided. In this way, 
the ills of life may be endured without repining, de Abi many dis- 
eases dried up at the fountain, and the causes of insanity be diminshed both 
in number and severity. [Dr. Woopwarp. 

Mr. Harding, the Phrenologist.—We take pleasure in copying the fol- 
lowing merited recommendation of Mr. Harding. We heartily wish Phre- 
-nology had hundreds of advocates, as talented, as high-minded, and as 
capable of commanding attention and respect for the Scienceas Mr. H. 
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PHRENOLOGY.—Dover, Me., March '7, 1844. 


The citizens of this vicinity have recently had an opportunity of listening 
to four successive lectures on this Science illustrated and proved in a very 
sntisfactory manner by a public examination of the heads and a description 
of the Phrenological characteristics of a number of our citizens, well known 
to the audience, by Mr. W. C. Harpine. As a lecturer he is easy and flu- 
ent in his manner, and he manifested considerable study and acquaintance 
with his subject. The lectures were weil attended and evidently listened 
to with deep interest. No public lectures in this place have ever before 
drawn out such large audiences as were witnessed on this occasion. Two 
lectures were delivered at the Baptist and two at the Universalist Meeting 
House. ‘The houses were filled to overflowing—many could not obtain 
seats. At the last lecture, notwithstanding the rain and badness of the 
roads, every seat appeared to be occupied. These lectures have awa- 
kened a deep, and we trust it may be, in some degree, an abiding interest 
in the Science. 

If the lecturer did not overrate the practical utility of a knowledge of 
this Science, it will not only enable us to select for our companions, associ- 
ates, and friends, such as will prove agreeable, trust-worthy, and at- 
tractive, but it will fit us to train and educate the infant mind and direct it 
in maturer years to congenial pursuits, whereby many who might other- 
wise be little better than dead weights, and even perhaps offensive incum- 
brances upon society, would become useful members and worthy ornaments 
to the community. Education, directed by, and based upon, the Phrenolo- 
gical developments, was by no means the least interesting part of the 
second lecture, and was very appropriately touched upon in each. If 
Phrenology be what its advocates pretend, and there is much in it that 
appears not only plausible, but philosophical, many traits in the human 
character may be explained, which otherwise appear inscrutable. It 
comes home to the business and bosoms of all. Let all therefore look to 
it, and examine the subject well before they presume to condemn. 

There are yet those who, notwithstanding the great labor that has been 
exerted for years to illustrate its truth, doubt, or wholly disbelieve, the 
Science of Phrenology—who have no belief:that the external surface of the 
head is, in fact and in truth, a map of the mind—showing the passions, 
propensities, and intellect, in all the strength and weakness of each! But 
do not condemn without inquiry. We say to all—Investicate. The 
study and research necessary for the investigation will be useful and highly 
interesting, come to what conclusion you may. 





In this month’s Journal, we insert a section on Physiology extracted 
from the work on “ Education and Self-Improvement,” now nearly ready 
for subscribers. This extract is made, first, because of its intrinsic value; 
secondly, because the Journal would be very incomplete without it; and 
thirdly, to serve as an additional sample of that work—a work which we 
regard as of the utmost importance, and invaluable to every parent and 
child and youth and. adult in the Uuion, in the world. What precedes and 
succeeds this chap’, will, of course, enhance its value and enforce its ap- 
plication. The v ork shows what constitutes a good head and body, and 
how to enlarge and diminish organs so as to make them good, in both chil- 
dren and adults; developing and applying, at every step, some imporant 
jaw of our being. 

It will be ready for delivery by the Ist of May. Price $1. single copy, 
bound, or 75 cts. unbound. ‘Ten copies for $5. Subscribers who send be- 
fore the 1st of June, will receive two copies for $1 and twelve copies for 
$5, but, after that date, the first named prices will be strictly adhered to. 
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_ ARTICLE I. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITARY DESCENT APPLIED TO THE 
- IMPROVEMENT OF MANKIND; INCLUDING THE CAUSES OF ITS 
DEGENERACY.* 


Ir, as already seen, no laws of hereditary descent had 
existed, that is, if the progeny had no resemblance to its 
parents, acorns might have produced fishes, or elephants, or 
stones, or human beings; and the products of mankind might 
have been any thing, every thing, or nothing, as it happened. 
But, a matter so infinitely important, has not been left to 
chance; itis governed by fixed and invariable laws of cause 
and ee the operation of which causes the progen y to re- 
semble its parentage ; by which uniformity is impressed on 
the nature of man. | 

But, if the law which causes children to resemble their 
parents admitted of no modification, and allowed no changes 
to be introduced, it is self-evident that every member of the 
human family must have been exactly alike in stature, in 
looks, in. talents, and in every conceivable point of view. 
To prevent the occurrence of a monotony so absolutely in- 


* This article embraces the closing section on Hereditary Descent, publish- 
ed in connection with vols. V. and VI. of the Journal. It is inserted here, 
though readers of both volumes may have the work complete. It opens upa 
train of thought most delightful in itself, as well as full of promise to mankind— 
revealing an ocean of human improvability literally 

*¢ Without a bottom or a shore.” 
VOL. VI.—NO. 6. 
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tolerable, nature has kindly allowed changes to be intro- 
duced, first, by allowing circumstances, climate, education, 
&c., to alter the phrenological developments of mankind, 
organization and temperament. included, together with. the 
character; and secondly, by causing that the various con- 
ditions of parents, while becoming parents—their states of 
body and mind, &c., induced by changes in their circum- 
stances—should be impressed upon both the mental and the 
physical conditions of children. The necessity for some law 
to allow the introduction of changes of this kind, is apparent, 
else, farewell to all hopes of improving mankind. But, these 
changes are allowed, and the range thereby opened up for 
both the improvement and the deterioration of mankind, 
inconceivably vast and infinitely multifarious; admitting no 
limits in either, and also embracing most ie those causes 
now operating both to deteriorate and to perfect mankind. 
During the first few generations after the creation of man, 
a very considerable sameness must have characterized the 
whole human family, because sufficient time had not yet 
elapsed to allow those causes already specified, including 
intermarriages, to diversify the race. _ But, as mankind mul- 
tiplied and spread abroad upon the face of the earth, new 
modifications and combinations of character were induced 
by diversities of climate, education, language, diet, associa- 
tions, occupations, circumstances, changes that affected pa- 
rents before the birth of their children, wars, and other simi- 
lar causes innumerable, producing new modifications of char- 
actér and combinations of faculties and temperaments in 
nations, masses, families, and individuals. ‘These new char- 
acteristics were then propagated by intermarriages, often on 
a national scale, such as Persians marrying Caucasian wives;: 
the Romans, Normans, Danes, &c., overrunning and inter- 
marrying with, the aborigines of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; the creole system now operating so extensively 
throughout the new world, by the intermarriage of the In- 
dians and Spaniards at the southern extremity of this conti- 
nent; that of the Anglo-Americans and Negroes in Central 
Ametica, as well as of the French and Americans in Louis- 
iana and Canada, and others that have been occurring. con- 
tinually all over the world, and in, all ages. By the com- 
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mingling of these new characteristics, other new combina- 
tions and modifications of character were produced, which 
again re-combining with others also new, produced a host of 
others, only again to, widen and augment as time rolls on, as 
long as man exists. The subjugation of the Indies and 
China by the English, will open a new vein for the produc- 
tion of new phases of character, and produce physical pecu- 
liarities hitherto unknown, which, instead of dying with 
those individuals or generations in which they originated, will 
not only live and spread throughout the countless millions 
of their descendants, but also form new bases or causes, the 
product of which will be phases of character and kinds of 
talent now unknown and inconceivable to mankind. _And 
what is more, the same principle of augmentation already 
shown to appertain to the: number of parents and. descend- 
ants, applies with increased force to the number of new 
properties now being brought forth, and hereafter to be 
brought forth by the operation of this prolific principle. Not 
that new primary elements or faculties are to be produced, 
but that new combinations of existing ones, new modifications 
of temperament, new conditions of organization, and conse- 
quently, new products of mind and character, including new 
forms of disease, new deformities, new virtues, new vices, 
&c., &c., induced by favorable or unfavorable conditions of 
parents while becoming parents, and by other causes innu- 
merable continually oceurring to modify the characters of 
children. i 

Indeed, it may with propriety be said, and in the fullest 
sense of the term, that every child born differs from every 
member of the human family, and that no one individual 
that ever has lived or ever will live, has ever been, or ever 
will be, exactly like any other individual that ever has lived 
or ever will live. Who has ever seen two persons exactly 
alike im countenance, size, voice, motion, shape, and other 
merely physical qualities? Who believes that two ever ex- 
isted, or ever will exist, thus precisely alike in physical con- 
ditions merely? No one. And, surely, the diversity existing 
among mankind touching mental qualities—opinions, feel- 
ings, the order and character of thinking, expression, desire, 
&c., &c., to the end of the whole chapter of human charac- 
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teristics—is infinitely greater than that appertaining to their 
looks and other merely physical conditions. Nor is the in- 
ference unphilosophical, or even questionable, that every 
item of diversity now existing, or that ever has existed, or 
ever will exist, has had or will have its cause. Indeed, suffi- 
cient proof has been brought forward in the preceding pages, 
to warrant the inference, that hereditary influences cause 
most of this diversity. Education and circumstances of 
course produce a small portion of them, but all that is radical, 
and primitive, and constitutional in man, and consequently 
by far the major part of this diversity, is the product of 
hereditary influences. 

To illustrate this whole matter. ‘The first child produced 
by the union of a Caucasian and an African parent, was a 
mulatto, differing in color and form of body, and in cast of 
mind and tone of feeling, from all other members of the 
human family. Nobody like him, either mentally or physi- 
cally, had ever before existed. His children then intermar- 
ried, perhaps with whites, perhaps with blacks, and pro- 
duced children unlike either parent or ancestor, because 
compounds of two parents the like of one of which had 
never--before existed, and therefore the compound of this 
unique parent with one unlike himself, necessarily produced 
another sui generis ; and their intermarriages, others pos- 
sessing a mixture of qualities never before exactly equalled, 
or if equalled, the conditions and circumstances of the pa- 
rents and all the ancestors of these two, were not exactly 
alike. The same may be said of all creoles. Every mu- 
latto differs not only from all creoles, but even from all other | 
mulattoes, and of course from every one of the five races. 
And this principle applies to every member of the human 
family, past, present, and prospective; and hence, mainly, 
the diversity of the human character and physiology. 

It is the natural operation of this principle, which has 
caused that vast improvement effected within a few years in 
fruit, and which is still carrying this improvement forward 
with astonishing rapidity. Little have the lovers of fine 
fruit realized, when feasting on variety after variety, newer 
and still more delicious than all that preceded them, (the 
Bartlett pear, for example,) that this same principle applied 
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by nature to this perfection of fruit, can be applied a thou- 
sand fold more effectually to the improvement of mankind— 
to heightening the flavor, and augmenting the growth of the 
human virtues beyond all comparison or limitation. Shall 
there be no bounds to the improvability of fruits of any and 
every kind, or of stock or grains of all kinds, by the applica- 
tion of this principle of compounding virtues in the genera- 
tion of other new varieties, that excel those of both parents, 
and may not this principle be employed and directed to the 
improvement of mankind a thousand fold more effectually 
and extensively, than it can possibly be employed in perfect- 
ing fruit or stock? Shall it be employed with precision so 
as to secure any desired colors and combinations, or shades 
or tints of color or of beauty, in the. dahlia, to an extent the 
borders of which have not been sounded, and can probably 
never be reached, and shall it not be applied on a scale as 
much larger as man’s powers are more numerous, to the 
production of results as much more glorious as his perfection 
excels that of dahlias, or,stock, or fruit, &c., in the extent 
and variety of happiness capable of being produced thereby ? 
Oh, when will man know enough to reach forth his hand 
and pluck those delicious fruits hung by the God of heaven 
upon the tree of his nature! tte 
But this law applies to both the physical and the mental 
degeneracy of mankind, with a force as great as to its im- 
provement. | | 
Let us apply this principle to diseases. The author knows 
a family of children who inherit consumption from one pa- 
rent or grand parent, insanity from another, and a physical 
deformity from a third. Can it be otherwise than that this 
new combination of several diseases, should produce in their 
children physiological characteristics now unknown, as well 
as new forms of disease? And are not these new pathological 
conditions and diseases almost certain to combine with other 
forms of disease, by their or their descendants intermarrying 
with others who inherit hereditary tendencies to other dis- 
eases? thereby producing still other forms of disease to .- 
which mankind are now strangers. And what end is there 
to facts coming under this head, but assuming, in the detail, 
every possible amplification, phase, and diversity, as they 
6 * 
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flow ohward to generations yet unborn? Fortunately, how- 
ever, when cases like this come together, the family : runs out, 
and all inheriting this complication of diseases, die.* 

Take the following among the innumerable throng of facts 
in point. The mother of Zerah Colburn—a highly intelli- 
gent, thorough-going, business woman—while carrying her 
son, was weaving a prece of diaper which required great 
study. She tried and tried, thought and studied, day after 
day, till, becoming completely puzzled, she was about to give 
it up, when one night she dreamed it all out right, and the 
next morning prosecuted her work successfully in accordance 
with her dream. In weaving this kind of manufacture, it 
requires a given number of threads to appear on. the right 
side, and a given number to come upon the other, according 
to the figure to be woven. This involves mathematical cal- 
culations more and more coimplicated, according to the figure 
produced. In making these calculations, Mrs. C. so exer- 
cised Calculation and some of the other intellectual faculties, 
as to leave them strongly impressed upon the mind of her 
unborn son; and accordingly, as soon as he could talk so as 
to connect ideas, he would stand by the hour and calculate 
half audibly, thus:—T'wo of this, and four of that, and three 
of that, will make so much of that. At the age of six years, 
he was taken through our country, England, and France, as 
a show, and would solve, off hand, any mathematical prob- 
lem whatever that could be asked him. Whether any of his 
children possess this quality or not, I do not know; but from 
what we have seen in preceding pages, they or their children 
most assuredly will inherit it, and in an extraordinary de- 
gree; by which a new phase of character will be introduced 
into the human family, to widen as it descends, and perhaps, 


* How beautiful that arrangement by which those who are too weakly 
in body or mind to enjoy life, die without issue, and often before they are 
capable of beeoming parents. Frequently, when children die, it is be- 
cause they have inherited either so much disease or feebleness, that life 
would be a burden to them and their posterity. Hence, nature renders 
many mothers childless, or removes their children by death, to prevent 
our world being flooded with miserable, diseased wretches, that can 
neither enjoy life themselves, nor transmit any thing but disease to off- 
spring. 
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as in the case of the mathematical talents of Enoch Lewis, 
to become augmented in future generations by its exercise in 
the parents, and to combine with other characteristics simi- 
larly introduced, but of every possible diversity, thereby 
involving innumerable and truly wonderful phases of char- 
acter, combinations of talent, ‘and shades, or rather ranges 
of feeling, and also ideas, principles, modifications of thought, 
and capabilities for discovering new truths now unseen by 
man, greater in richness and variety than it is possible for 
us to conceive. — 

Much is said of the depravity of man—of its aggravation, of 
its ever varying forms and inconceivably multifarious phases. 
But, has vice yet reached its acme? Has human depravity 
yet put on its last hydra head of monstrosity and hideous va- 
riety? Itrow not. If it be not yet in its infancy, it is only 
because the principles urged in this work are about to be un- 
derstood and applied to the production of virtuous qualities 
in the embryo, instead of, as now, sowing seeds of wicked- 
ness in the first stages of existence; or rather, along with the 
existence itself, tares with and in the wheat at generation. 

To illustrate. Let us suppose one parent to be licentious, 
and the other, revengeful; their progeny must necessarily 
inherit the licentiousness of the one, and the vindictive spirit 
of the other, combined. Let these children marry others noted 
for other forms of depravity, and ¢heir progeny will be disfig- 
ured with vices caused by the blending of all the vices of all 
their ancestors, only to be re-augmented by indulgence, and 
transmitted in a more aggravated, odious form, to countless 
throngs of their posterity yet unborn. And these heart-sick- 
ening results are augmented by the fact that birds of a feath- 
er flock together—that those who are sinful prefer to marry 
those who are sinful. But, fortunately, here also, as in the 
transmission of diseases, death steps in and cuts off the sinful, 
and therefore the wretched violators of the laws of virtue, 
and their posterity after them, cease to multiply. Virtue and 
length of life are sworn friends, but the twin brother of vice 
is premature death. Infinitely better that they die, and their 
‘children or children’s children be cut off, than that they mul- 
tiply and go on to add sin to sin, and consequently, suffering to 
suffering, sowing tares of wickedness and bitterness through- 
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out the world. Let them die, but let those who wish to live 
or leave a name and a race upon the eartlf, obey theeaws of 
their physical and mental being! Let, also, those who wish 
their posterity to be happy, be careful both whom they mar- 
ry, and into what family. If any of the members of a given 
family tread in the paths of licentiousness, or dishonesty, or 
any moral deformity, ‘‘ be not thou united unto them.” 

But chose companions from the families of the virtuous and . 
the talented, that their talents and virtues may offset thy 
vices or frailties, if any thou hast, or else combining with thy 
talents and thy virtues, may form new virtues, new moral 
excellencies, and new capabilities for perceiving truth and 
augmenting human happiness; for the children of those en- 
dowed with highly favorable temperaments, or superior, or 
diversified talents, or transcendent moral virtues, or all com- 
bined, must necessarily inherit temperaments, physical organ- 
izations, mental capabilities, and moral excellencies now un- 
known and unconceived, as well as arrive at a state of 
physical and moral perfection inconceivably beyond what 
mankind now enjoy. 

To take another example from longevity. Let two parties, 
each from long-lived ancestors, and both inheriting great 
physical stamina, marry, and then take all possible pains to 
augment their vital energies and prolong their lives, and, as 
already seen, their children wili inherit an increase of lon- 
sevity. Let these children marry again those’ who have 
pursued a similar course, and at the same time re-augment 
their already powerful constitutions by strict obedience to 
the physical laws, and they will both live still longer than 
their parents, and transmit a new augmentation of physical 
energy to ¢heir children, to be again transmitted to posterity, 
increasing. as time progresses, till the strongest of our race, 
now, will be liliputians compared with them, and the oldest 
of us, young in age, mental attainments, and the amount 
of pleasure enjoyed, to those who might be made to come af- 
ter us. ‘l'o these glorious results, do the principles contain- 
ed in this volume necessarily lead us. Our world is yet 
young. Man is yet a babe in every thing. ‘These princi- 
ples can be practised, and they will be practised. Vast, in- 
conceivably ‘vast, is the range of improvement opened up to 
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man by this principle! Who hath set bounds to the nature 
of man, that it cannot pass? Where is the goa] of human pro- 
gression which cannot be passed ? Shall space be illimitable, 
and shall not the nature of man be equally so? It is so: 
and this principle presents the only effectual remedy for the 
evils that oppress mankind, and the only effectual method of 
essentially and permanently bettering his condition. By 
applying it, our world can again become a garden of Eden, 
and man a world of angels. ‘Though the reforms of the day 
may do something for man, yet this principle alone, can 
break his chains, banish misery, and fill our world with 
JOY. 

Go on, then, ye soldiers of reform. Labor hard and ac- 
complish little; for you are beginning at the wrong end, are 
working up hill. You are better than nothing; for, a moiety 
of reform is better than nothing. But little can ye do. Still, 
do that little. Labor on. : 

But ye who wish to lay the axe of reform to the root of this 
tree of vice and misery, and to plant in its stead a root of 
virtue, lecture, preach, write, on hereditary descent—on the 
way to improve the stock of mankind. Sound the tocsin of 
alarm in the ears of parents. Warn them, that by indulging 
in sin, they transmit sinful predispositions and propensities 
to their children—that if one parent indulges in one sin, and 
the other in another, their children will be imbued with the 
moral deformities of both, augmented ; and probably their 
children, marrying with those having other moral] blemishes, 
or intellectual weaknesses, or physical diseases, will be still 
more sinful and miserable, only to re-augment the crimes and 
the wretchedness of after generations. Scatter light. Lay 
this matter fully before parents. They love their children. 
They would not curse their children and all their descendants 
knowingly ?. What emotion is stronger than parental love? 
What string of reform can be pulled with equal effect? 
What will soften the heart, open the ear, and reform a pa- 
rent, equal to motives drawn from his children 2? 

Parents, do you love your children? Is not ¢heir suffering 
your suffering, their happiness your happiness? If you 
neither fear God nor regard man as far as concerns yourselves, 
yet listen, oh! learn and discharge your parental duties. 
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Can you look upon your children, screaming with pain,* de- 
formed by disease, raving with insanity, dying of consump- 
tion, snarling with anger, fighting and biting each. other, 
plunged in debauchery, or perhaps stained with crime, and 
remember that you are the cause of all this, and not go away 
and weep over your children, and over yourselves, and set 
about a reform? Oh! will you go on to heap curse upon 
curse, mental and physical, upon the products of your own 
body, not only blighting the image of God, but even in 
your own dearly beloved children and children’s. children for- 
ever? Murderers, all, and worse than murderers—destroyers 
of both soul and body, producers of suffering inconceivable, 
ye who transmit mental and physical diseases to your poster- 
ity; but the greatest benefactors of mankind, and on the lar- 
gest possible scale, ye who transmit healthy bodies, strong 
minds, and good moral organizations—that is, every possi- 
ble condition of happiness—to your posterity, especially if you 
teach them to augment these qualities, that they may re- 
combine them with other mental and moral excellencies, and 
hand them down from generation to generation—the current of 
virtue and happiness widening and deepening as it flows on, 
enriching the valley of time as it meanders along through it, 
till it loses itself in the ocean of infinite perfection and eternal 
bliss, bearing on its happy waters countless throngs adorned 
in every department of their nature with every virtue, and 
full to overflowing in every element of their minds and bod- 
ies, with every perfection, every pleasure, which it is possible 


* In Boston, in Noy, 1848, the author saw a child about five years old, 
suffer every thing from a most acute inflammatory rheumatism, or tic 
doloreaux. Every motion made her shriek with agony. There she lay 
on her grand mother’s lap, who was compelled to move occasionally in 
order to take food and change her position, and unable to get more than 
a moment’s sleep at a time, for weeks together, the child shrieking out 
every few moments with the most frightful and piercing pain, and yet 
possesséd of a powerful constitution, so that she still held on to life with 
most extraordinary tenacity. Her mother had the same disease, though 
with less severity, and two of her mother’s cousins died with it, after 
suffering more than tongue can tell. Her mother’s father had it, and two 
of his brothers, and many more of this afflicted family. Was it not most 
wicked in these parents thus to curse their descendants with so painful 
and excruciating a disease ? 
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for the wisdom or the bounty of a God to bestow, or the na- 
ture of man to yield; and all stained with no mental or 
moral blemish, and marred by no physical disease, infirmity, 
or pain ! | 


EXPLANATION OF THE FOLLOWING TABLE. 


The long columns, formed by those three double lines that run 
through it lengthwise, and separate it into four equal parts, marked 
A, B, C, and D, are designed to record four generations ; or, if 
five is desired, as the first will contain but few, let two or three 
lines be struck with the pen above the table for the first genera- 
tion. ‘Then record. each generation in its respective column ; 
taking the open space in each large square for every head of a 
‘particular branch. If it is not large enough for this, lengthen it. 
Then put each generation of the descendants in the squares 
around that open space appropriated to the ancestor. Fill up the 
respective smaller squares as occasion requires. ‘This will present 
the degrees of relationship at one view. Then, in the blank paper 
that may easily be bound in after it, it is easy to specify the 
meaning of each figure. ‘Thus: place the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, &c., according as the individual you wish to record is 
the first, second, tenth, &c., child, in the large square A a, and in 
whichever small square you please, 1, 24, or any other, and then 
in the blank paper, tell who and whose descendants are recorded 
in the large squares, and then, who is designated in the small ones. 
That is, make of this table an index to such as it is wished to 
record; using it as you please, only state in the blank paper in 
writing what use you do make of each large and small square. 
If necessary, several tables can be put together, and numbered, 
by which any number of records can be presented in one view. 


SHEE TABLE. 
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ARTICLE IL. 


THE PARENTAGB OF AMELIA NORMAN, WITH OTHER HEREDITARY 
FACTS. 


The following, solicited and designed for the body of the work on Hereditary 
Descent, was received after that volume was completed. Still, deeming the 
facts, especially that touching the relations of Amelia Norman, of the Astor 
House tragedy notoriety, too good to be lost, the editor gives it an insertion, 
not in place exactly, and yet not out of place, for matter like this is not out of 
place any where. Will the author accept the thanks of the editor and friends 
of the Journal.—Ep. 





H , Aprin 28, 1844, 


Mr. O. S. Fowter: 


Dear Sir :—When at your office in New York last winter, I 
promised to transmit to you a few facts touching the subject of he- 
reditary descent; but when I arrived at home, a press of urgent 
business awaited me, and before I could find time to fulfil my en- 
gagement, your work on Hereditary Descent was finished. If you 
can make any use of the facts for the furtherance of the noble science 
in which all the powers of your mind seem to be enlisted, and which 
promises so much benefit to mankind, they are at your disposal. 

These additional facts are presented, not that I think the science of 
Phrenology actually needs any thing more to establish its truth be- 
yond a doubt, but merely to show that it is supported altogether by 
facts ; and that these facts are so abundant that they may be “ read 
and known of all men,” who have not too much prejudice and bigotry 
to examine and notice for themselves. 

While on professional business last winter, in Sussex county, 
N. J., a Mr. L. gave me the foliowing narrative of a family named 
Norman, living near Sparta in said county. At the session of the 
county court in the Feb. term, the grand jury found five bills of indict- 
ment against two of the sons of this family. Two for stealing bees; 
one for breaking into a still-house and stealing whiskey ; one for steal- 
ing geese, and one for assault and battery committed on a neighbor for 
some slight provocation. They were sentenced to pay a fine of five 
dollars each, and to be imprisoned in the county jail for the term of 
sixty days. Another brother of these two hopeful young men was 
indicted at a previous session of the court for an assault and battery. 
Wishing to test the principles advanced in your work on Heredi- 
tary Descent, I immediately inquired into the character of the parents, 
and was rather surprised on being informed that neither was known 
to possess any thing like a thievish propensity, although the mother, 
I was told, was possessed of a somewhat revengeful disposition. Be- 
lieving, however, that the root of the evil must lie somewhere con- 
cealed in the family relation, I inquired into the character of the 
grand parents, and was informed that their grand father on their 
mother’s side, had been sentenced at three different times to the states 
prison for stealing; in all, for the term of fifteen years—one term of 
five years was for stealing a horse from his own brother. 

2 VOL. VI. NO. 6. 
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Amelia Norman, whose unfortunate history is of so public a noto- 
riety in the city of New York, where she was tried for, and acquit- 
ted of, an attempt to assassinate Ballard on the steps of the Astor 
House last fall, was a member of this family. Ballard, the licentious 
scoundrel, became her seducer, and then deserted her, leaving her 
friendless and destitute in her delicate situation. Her attempt to 
assassinate the villain was almost justifiable; and it also shows that 
she possessed at least some of the assaulting disposition of her 
brothers. The traits of character in this family are no doubt he- 
reditary. Y 

I have been acquainted from my childhood with a family who are 
addicted to intemperance. The father and mother both indulged 
freely in the use of intoxicating liquors during the period of raising 
the family, and this appetite is inherited strongly by the children. 
There were eight sons, all grown up, not one of whom has been 
free from this wretched evil. Although the family is among the 
most wealthy in the neighborhood, yet three of the sons left the 
parental roof, dissipated by druukenness; one went on board a ves- 
sel, and has not been heard of for years; the other two enlisted in 
the United States service, and one of them was stabbed at Fort 
Wayne, on a holiday, while in a drunken spree; the other one was, 
when last heard of, at a military post on our western frontiers. Two 
have been reclaimed, at least to a good degree, by the temperance 
reformation. The others, although restrained for a time by the 
healthful influence of the temperance cause, have since thrown off 
restraint, and like the ‘‘ sow that was washed, have returned to their 
wallowing in the mire.” The father’s head is very large in the 
basilar region, tapering upwards towards Firmness prodigiously, and 
a more stubborn, self-willed, mulish old man I have never seen. 
His Veneration is also very large, but the basilar greatly predomi- 
nates over the coronal region. He has always manifested a great 
desire to be religious—has united three or four times with the Meth- 
odists, and been expelled as often, for intoxication. He has been 
once or twice expelled from the Presbyterian Church also, for the 
same immoral conduct; and is at the present time a member of the 
Lutheran Church, in which I hope he will remain, by guarding 
against his “easily, besetting sin;” for it is a fact, if he once getsa 
‘nei he is overcome. 

From several years’ experience as a teacher of common schools, I 
have had an opportunity of testing the doctrine of hereditary de- 
scent, or that certain qualities of the mind, leading traits of charac- 
_ter, and physical peculiarities, are transmitted. from parents to chil- 
dren. I have frequently observed the difference between the abili- 
ties of the children of intelligent parents, and of parents whose minds 
have not been cultivated. I know a family that removed from 
Pennsylvania to New Jersey, the parents of which are unable to 
read or write, and are possessed of very ordinary natural abilities. 
Several of the children have been pupils in my school, and I find it 
almost impossible to teach them to think; and could never get them 
further up the hill of science than reading, and even in that they 
were very indifferent, and seemed not to comprehend the jideas of 
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the author they read. The almost dormant and inactive condition 
of the brain in the parents, was transmitted to the offspring. 

Iam acquainted with two brothers named W., each of whom has 
a family of children. One of them married his own cousin, and his 
children fall much below the other brother’s in point of intellect, and 
in their capacity to receive instruction. The one who married a 
stranger has several children, all of whom excel in th® study of 
grammar, arithmetic, &c.; have minds that are quick of perception, 
extremely active, always wide awake, and ready for action. ‘The 
children of the brother who married his cousin, are decidedly hand- 
some, as are also many of their relations, both on their father’s and 
mother’s side, which fact goes to prove that beauty is hereditary ; 
and in this case, the children possess if in an increased ratio, from 
the fact that both parents, and other relatives of, the family, pessess | 
it to a good degree. ; 

That the musical talent is hereditary, and transmitted, I think can 
be established beyond a doubt, by any one who will take the pains 
to observe and notice for himself. Whoever is in search of facts 
touching this subject, need only to look around him, lay aside.his 
preconceived prejudices, and the testimony will be abundant and 
satisfactory. A family mamed M., in my neighborhood, are re- 
markable for this talent. There were five sons'in this family, and 
with one exception, were all good singers; two of them were 
teachers of music—one of whom is now dead, and the other resides 
in New York, and teaches a select school, in which music is taught 
to his pupils with great success. He is also the leader of a choir in 
the city. His mechanical genius is tremendous ; and his ability to 
play on musical instruments is wonderful—he was once considered 
the best drummer in the country. I know of no musical instru- 
ment on which he is unable to perform, and this too as by intuition. 
One of his brothers was never known to sing, or even hum a tune. 
Whether this was derived from his grand parents, I have not the 
means of knowing at present—his father and mother were both sing- 
ers. All his own children are good singers, the eldest being a teach- 
er of music, and the leader of a choir. These five brothers have 
large families of children, and I believe, without exception, they are 
all good singers, and some of them can play on the violin, flute, &c., 
to admiration. 

Another remark, and I have done. I remember having picked 
up a medical work, not long since, by a Philadelphia author, and 
almost the first paragraph that caught my eye, was an attempt by 
the author to ridicule the idea of certain marks, impressions, &c., 
being made on the child before it is born, by strong impressions 
being made on the mind of the mother, or by witnessing certain 
scenes and objects, which left a strong impression on the mind. 
Now, however learned he may have been, his knowledge must have 
been derived from books alone, and not by observation. He believed 
his doctrine because “my book says so.” But as Dr. Gall very 
justly observes—‘ One fact is to me worth a thousand matapbysical 
opinions.” I know a girl about fourteen years old, residing in the 
village of S., only four miles from the place where I was brought 
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up, who resembles very much, in her appearance, the large monkey 
or baboon. Her arms and hands are formed very dhiuch like the 
fore legs of the monkey, and when she looks at any one, she dis- 
plays the same significant side look of that animals, and is also 
inclined to scratch and claw herself, so much so, that some portion 
of her body is sore constantly. The frontal portion of her head 
retreats rfpidly ; and in intellect she is a mere idiot. Her mother 
imprudently attended an exhibition of wild animals, among which 
were several monkeys, one of the large kind being teased by the 
company, sprang into her face, and frightened her very mueh; the 
result of which was, the deformity and idiocy of the child. This, 
to some, may appear like the “ hallucination of a moon-struck im- 
agination,” but to me it appears to be the result of cause and effect. 
All metaphysical disquisition, compared with such faets, is but a 
grave lamp, throwing its sepulchral rays upon the dark destiny of 


man. JRL 


ARTICLE III. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHRENOLOGY: INCLUDING THE ANALYSIS OF THE 


FACULTIES, AND THE LOCATION OF THEIR orcANS.—No. 4. 


Havine in previous numbers, given the analysis of the domestic 
faculties and animal propensities, and also the location of their 
organs, We rise to a group of organs situated higher up in the head, 
the faculties of which accordingly exercise a function more elevating, 
ennobling, and human, than those thus far analyzed. Reference is 
had to the group of organs situated in the crown of the head, or the 
posterior superior section—that section above the social and animal 
range, yet back of the moral sentiments, occupying the Jack and 
wpper portion of the head. It embraces the organs of Cautiousness, 
Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, and Firmness, and their sub-divi- 
sions or neighboring organs. By some they are called the Senti- 
ments common to men and animals, but F am disposed to describe 
them as giving elevation, aspiration after greatness or distinction, 
imparting efficiency and character, and thus raising man above the 
brute creation, by ennobling and adorning his nature, elevating his 
aims, and causing him to undertake and carry forward something 
important and worthy of himself. They greatly augment any given 
amount of either talents, or mora} worth, or animal propensity, and 
give to their possessor force of character, influence, station, and a 
command over the minds of his fellow men. Without them, mora} 
worth is a rose in the shade, unadmired, because unseen; and 
talent is a mine unexplored, and therefore unappreciated. With 
them, both are brought to light, and shed their healthful, happifying 
influences over thousands of their fellow men. So, also, the pro- 
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pensities exert a much more powerful influence, and are much more 
efficient, when this aspiring group is large, than when it is small. 
In short, it gives tone, efficiency, sway, and energy to whatever 
other classes may be developed. They also exert a self-preserving 
influence, and give a sufficient degree of selfishness to protect and 
preserve their possessor, and carry him forward in whatever he 
undertakes. . 

When fully developed, they elongate the head upwards and back- 
wards, and cause it to shoot outwards in the direction of the crown. 
One of the first phrenological observations I made was upon two 
fellow students in college, who had this form of head in a pre-emi- 
nent degree, along with a corresponding manifestation of the facul- 
ties imparted thereby. They were ambitious, conceited, and ego- 
tistical beyohd any others in college. ‘These organs are large in 
the accompanying cuts. 


J. Q. Adams. 
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In Adams, they combine with powerful intellectual and moral 
faculties, and hence that moral grandeur of character to which his 
devotion of transcendent abilities to the cause of truth, liberty, and 
humanity, has elevated him. ‘They are also large in the Fegee 
Chief, but do not combine with Benevolence or Justice, but mainly 
combining with the propensities, they serve only to give him that 
animal dominion requisite to enable him to hold his lawless, savage 
subjects in fear of him. ‘They are very large in Nero, but in him 
they combine almost exclusively with the propensities. The coin- 
cidence of his character with this development of his organs, is too 
striking to need remark. ‘They are also large in Dr. Charles Cald- 
well, but combine in him with a powerful intellect, and have enabled 
him to make that impression on the ¢ztedlect of this country—of the 
age—which will not soon be effaced. 


*6 
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Dr. Caldwell. Fegee Chief. 
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Cautiousness.— Narrowing down our observations to individual 
or particular faculties, the first organ its Cautriousness—solicztude, 
care, anxiety, provisiow against want, danger, §e., carefuluess, 
guardedness. Its excess produces fear, irresolution, and procrast- 
nation. Its deficiency, leaves one liable to be imprudent and unfor- 
tunate. It is adapted to the fact that man inhabits a world full of dan- 
gers of all kinds, and on every hand. So that, without this faculty, 
he would fly from no dan#er, would provide against no want. And 
the consequence would be, his destruction for the thousandth time, 
if that were possible. If the Almighty had thrown around him the 
shield of his protection, so that no evil could penetrate that shield, 
this faculty would have been out of place. But if he had this shield 
to shut out evil, it would probably have shut out good also. At 
least, it must have been most burdensome; and as some means of 
protection became necessary, Infinite Wisdom has given him this 
faculty to foresee the evil and flee therefrom. Some dangers are to 
be escaped by flight, some, to be parried or avoided, and others, to 
be met boldly and defied. ‘The two former are parried by cautious- 
ness, and the Jatter, by its next door neighbor, combativeness. The 
fact is a little singular, that the organs of two faculties directly op- 
posite to each other, the one of fear, the other of courage—the one 
of flight, the other of resistance—should be located side by side. 
Bat it ts doubly singular, that each of these two conflicting elements 
of character, require to be accompanied by the other, in nearly all we 
say and do. Combativeness without cautiousness, would soon drive 
us to destruction. Cautiousness without combativeness, would ren- 
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der us fearful almost of our own shadow, and prevent our running 
the least hazard, and be lions in the way of every step we took. 
But those two conflicting elements play beautifully together—the 
one giving the charioteer that go-ahead spirit which puts on the 
lash and drives like Jehu ; the aiken) causing him to hold a light 
rein, avoid whatever is likely to impede his progress, and to drive 
carefully while he goes rapidly; and the two bopsethlers give that 
combination of discretion and valor which alone can conduct to any 
important results. 

Cantiousness also borders upon the moral sentiments, especially 
conscientiousness, above, and the propensities below, so that the 
former may send down their mandates of * Be careful, ye propen- 
sities, how you break our laws,” through this faculty to the propen- 
sities. There it sits, enthroned above the propensities, yet border- 
ing upon them, like a crow upon the watch, to see that all goes 

right in the realms of propensity below. 

“The rule for finding this organ, is to draw a line strait ” from 
the hindermost part of the ear to the sides of the head, where it 
begins to round off towards the top. It may be observed by standing 
directly behind or before the person observed, and putting one hand 
upon the head on one side, and the other on the other. Or, by 
spanning the head with the thumb and longest finger, and allowing 
the middle of the hand to be over the crown of the head. Being 
usually the largest organ in that section of the head, especially in 
children, it is easily observed. It is also located beneath the middle 
of the parietal bones, or where they begin to ossify, and this often 
induces a little sharpening of the bone at that point, which is greatly 
increased if this organ be large. 

Passing upwards from cautiousness to the back part of the top 
head, we find Firmnegss, the mere name of which expresses its 
character. We will not therefore analyze it farther than to give its 
adaptation; which is, to the fact, that to many of the ends of life, a 
patient holding on, and persevering to the end, is indispensable. 
Our opinions should be stable. Our plans, well laid by cautious- 
ness and causality, should be followed out till they are obtained. 
Indeed, every other faculty requires the aid of this to complete its 
action. Excuse the comparison, but it is to the other faculties what 
the pole is around which the stack of hay or grain is built, and is, 
withal, in a similar position, relatively, as to the other organs, they 
being gathered all around it, as if hanging on to it. It is very 
nearly in the centre of the bram. If a spike were driven into the 
head at this organ, pointed in the direction it takes in the head, it 
would come out at the great opening in the base of the skull, 
_ through which the brain communicates with the body, and would 
pass into the spinal column, having about an equal share of brain 
on all sides of it, this organ maintaining just about the same posi- 
tion relatively to the other organs, that its faculty does to the other 
faculties. 

The rule for finding it is, draw a perpendicular line, when the 
head is erect, from the opening of the ear to the top of the head, 
and that line will just cut the fore part of Firmness. Its direction 
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is back and forth towards Philoprogenitiveness. Its fore part works 
with Conscientiousness, to give moral decision, and a disposition to 
abide by the rzght ; while its dack portion works with Self-Esteem, 
which greatly augments the decision of its possessor, by rendering 
him certain that he cannot be mistaken, or by giving him full confi- 
dence in his own ability. Either is lame without the other. Self- 
Esteem without Firmness, amounts to nothing. Firmness without 
Self-Esteem, is greatly weakened by the feeling that we may not be 
right, or are inadequate to the task. But both large, each supports 
the other. Each increases the power of the other. Each is neces- 
sary to perfect the action of the other. And the two together form 
a leading element in the success of any thing important. Hence, 
they are ‘located side by side, in order that this. juxta-position of the 
organs may greatly facilitate their function. Both are immensely 
large in the head, as they are also in the character, of Dr. Caldwell. 
See the upward and backward rise of his head in the direction of 
the crown. 

The analysis given by Combe of Self- Esteem, is much as fol- 
lows :—Man, compared with many of the other portions of creation, 
such as the glorious canopy of heaven, the stupendous mountain, or 
the thundering cataract, if allowed to see his own utter insignificance 
as it is, would shrink away to nothing in his own eyes, and could 
never again hold up his head. But, as this self-abasement would 
palsy all effort, Self-Esteem. is given him to tell him he is some- 
thing, whereas in fact he is nothing ; thereby relieving him from 
that most oppressive and palsying feeling of unworthiness, which a 
just estimate of himself would induce. 

With all due deference to this distinguished advocate of Phre- 
nology, Iam disposed to give directly the opposite analysis of this 
faculty. Not that I differ. from him one shade in the function o 
Self-Esteem itself, but only in the why this faculty was implanted 
in the breast of man. He thinks it was created to offset man’s infe- 
riority. I think it was created to make man appreciate the godlike 
nobleness and transcendent dignity of his nature. He would adap 
it to man’s insignificance: I, to man’s greatness. J regard man as 
the lord of creation. He is the compend of every perfection, physi- 
cal, mental, and moral, that appertains to any depariment of creation. 
I regard organized matter, be it ever so low, as infinitely superior to 
matter unorganized. And, surely, the fact that man combines every 
physical perfection found in the entire animal kingdom, will alone 
place him infinitely above all unorganized matter. But, it is in 
the creation of mind and sowd that the whole Deity is shown. This 
towers infinitely above the whole range of the material creation, in 
both its intrinsic value and the dignity of its nature. So that man 
in fact stands at the very Aead of creation. And Self-Esteem is 
given him to make him feel this dignity, this greatness, this intel- 
Jectual and moral elevation of his nature. It ennobles his feelings. 
It elevates his aims and conduct. It makes him feel that he is what 
he is. It imparts magnanimity at the same time that it raises him 
far above every thing mean, low, degrading, and prnenting of the 
high ends and noble destinies of his nature. 
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ApproBATIVENESs is located upon the two sides of Self-Esteem. 
Is is adapted to the fact that some things are in their very nature 
shameful, while others are praise-worthy. A child carelessly play- 
ing upon the banks of the meandering river, had fallen in, and was 
carried down its swelling tide, till it had sunk and risen, sunk and 
risen for the last time, and was struggling in the agonies of death. 
A fearless, whole-souled son of Neptune, heard cries of distress, and 
rushing to the scene of danger and suffering, plunged in, grasped the 
child as it was sinking for the last time, ‘buffeted with might and 
main the rolling waters, brought it to ilie shore, restored it to life, 
and replaced it in the arms of its: distracted mother! All commend 
the praise-worthy deed. No human soul can help honoring him for 
his self-sacrificing, his unbought heroism. ‘Things are so consti- 
tated, that the act itself is praise-worthy, and that praise breaks 
forth ‘spontaneously from all who hear bis fame. 

An evil-minded, black-hearted son of sin, passing by an innocent 
child gamboling upon the margin of a little stream, catches up the 
happy little sporter, and casts bim headlong into the watery element, 

e is rescued, but a sudden cloud of sorrow has come over his dar- 
ling brow. ‘Shame on his meanness!” mutters every beholder, 
and all point the finger of scorn at this son of disgrace. Shame 
and praise grow naturally upon the tree of the human soul. In- 
deed, it Is bardly possible to contemplate any act whatever without 
regarding it as shameful or pratse-worthy. Some things are coz- 
stitutionally commendable. Other things are, in their very nature, 
disgraceful. ‘To this element of shame and praise, planted by the 
God of nature in the soul of man, are this faculty and organ adapted. 

Nor is this element weak, or its voice faint. It grows spontane- 
ously in the breast of man. ‘True, it assumes all varieties of forms. 
It appeared of old in the gay dressed daughters of Babylon. It 
sometimes assumes a waspish shape, and anon flattens the forehead 
or cramps the feet. Assuming all phases, from the most fantastie 
to the most commendable, it rales man with a tyrant’s seeptre, and 
yides over his willing neck in a manner the most cruel and arbitrary 
imaginable. As an agent of both good and evil, it has no equal. 

But we find every thing shamed, every thing commended. Is 
there then no means of knowing for certain what things are reputa- 
ble and what are shameful? Phrenology, what answer givest thou 
to this all important question ? 

My answer is threefold, saith this science of virtue. First. It is the 
nature of all the faculties to work wpwards, rather than downwards— 
to combine with organs located above them, rather than with those 
located lower down. Hence, Approbativeness should combine with 
the moral sentiments, rather than with the propensities. We should 
praise men for their virtues, not for their vices, nor even for predom- 
inant propensities. 

Secondly. Every faculty should combine with the lgitimate 
normal fanction of all the others, but never with their perverted func- 
tion. Thus; gormandizing, being the perverted function of Appetite, 
we should never praise men for being the greatest eaters or drinkers ; 
and, for a similar reason, not for their being the greatest fighters, or 
libertines, &c. But we should commend those who properly regulate 
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their appetites, and who are tender and faithful in their connubial 
relations, and so of the proper exercise of all the other propensities. 

But, thirdly, this faculty should combine mainly with its adjoining 
organs, and especially with Conscientiousness, which ‘is by the 
side of this organ, yet above and before it. We should therefore 
praise others for their moral worth, and at the same time keep our 
own moral characters without spot or blemish. 

These principles expose the erroneousness of present and past 
standards of praise. Ever since the history of man commenced, 
men have bestowed praise upon mdlztary prowess more lavishly than 
upon all other things whatever. ‘That is, they have praised the 
predominant exercise of Combativeness and Destructiveness, uncon- 
trolled by the moral sentiments, and unguided by intellect, as the 
most commendatory thing known. And inconceivably have men 
suffered on account of this false standard of praise. Military re- 
nown is disgraceful, instead of commendable. Point the finger of 
scorn at military uniform, rather than admire it. Military titles are 
in reality a disgrace. ‘To have fought in battle, to have killed your 
man, should be'a subject of deep mortification, not of exultation. 
If A pprobativeness had been designed to work mainly with these 
faculties, its organ would have been Jocated by the ‘side of their 
organs. It is just as proper to praise the man, to toast the man, to 
laud the man, who can sit down and eata baahel of potatoes, or a 
quarter of veal, at a single meal, or can drink more than others and 
not get drunk, as to commend men for their military attainments. 

For a similar reason, we should not honor wealth. How much 
better is the man who can puta million of dollars into his pocket, 
than the virtuous son of daily toil? ‘The idea that * Wealth makes 
the man, the wan¢ of it the fellow,” is utterly at war with the nature 
of man; and yet, what one thing secures a man more influence, 
more standing, more character, than being rich? How he obtained 
his riches, matters not. If he cheated for it, if he gambled for it, it 
matters not, so that he has but got it. Neither matters it a feather 
how he uses it. Be it to promote the worst ends imaginable, he is 
just as respectable, just as influential, as if he applies it to the best 
of purposes. So that he but has the, money, that is the one thing 
needful. And be he fool as well as knave, violating all Jaw, civil 
and moral, and imbecile as well as criminal, it matters not. This 
rotten state of public opinion commends him the more therefor. 

But the poor man, be he ever so talented, be he ever so moral, is 
reckoned as a cypher in society. And simply, solely, only, decause 
he is poor. ‘To be poor, is to be disgraced. And disgraced, too, on 
account of this poverty. Otempora! O mores! Nor hath it en- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive, the amount of human sin 
and suffering induced by this false standard of valuation! And I 
call upon all virtuous citizens, to unite their moral energies with 
mine, in attempting to stay that deepydark tide of depravity and 
misery now flooding mankind through this channel. Ob, when 
will its proud waves “be stayed ! 

Equally pernicious is the prevailing custom of praising men and 
women for their apparel, or because they follow the fashions. Why, 
any scamp can put ona fashionable coat. And often, because he is 
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one. So, if woman can dress in splendid attire, though she is 
known to have procured these rich silks and satins with the wages 
of sin, yet she is the lady of the dance, of the party, of the pave. 
And mainly, because she is dressed. Whereas, a poor but virtuous 
girl, talented and possessed of the finest feelings, is set down as 
naught, if she cannot dress in style. ‘* Better be out of the world 
than out of the fashion.” It is the ladies and gentlemen manufac- 
tured by barbers, tailors, milliners, and silk-worms, that carry off 
the meed of praise from men and women however noble, however 
talented, or moral, or worthy. ‘These things ought not’ so to be. 
What finite mind can measure the amount of damage done by this 
crazy chase after fashion and outside appearances! How many 
spendthrifts has it created! How many defalcations and counter- 
feiters occasioned! How many harlots!) How many constitutions 
has it ruined! How many carried to their long home, murdered by 
the accursed corset! How many children spoiled! O, who can 
measure the guilt and misery occasioned by fashion and appear- 
ances! 

I call, then, upon every moral man and woman, to lend this false 
standard of praise no countenance. I enjoin that you never appear 
in them, for, in so doing, you lend them your influence. ‘“ My soul 
unto their secrets, be not thou united.” Not only abstain from all 
participation therein, but set a bold moral front against them. I do 
declare, in the name of this principle, that every woman who wears 
a bustle, or puts on a fashionable bonnet, or dress, or any thing, or 
makes ceremonious calls, or in any way gives the least support to 
fashionable life, zs zmmoral. So is every gentleman, who prides 
himself on his coat, or dress, or exteriors. 

But, that man is honorable, that woman praise-worthy, whose con- 
duct is governed by the principles of right, whose motives are pure, 
whose life is just, who puts forth gigantic powers of intellect in op- 
posing error, advocating truth, and urging on the cause of human 
happiness and virtue. Praise me never on account of my coat. 
Never, for the length of my pockets. Never, for beauty or equipage, 
et id omne genus. Commend me only for my moral worth, put forth 
in connection with whatever of intellect I may possess. Search my 
motives, not my pocket. Not my wardrobe. Not my livery. But 
my intentions. Be they dood, honor me. Be they bad, disgrace 
me. This is the standard of commendation pointed out by Phrenol- 
ogy. And J submit to every intelligent mind, whether this standard 
be not the correct one; and also, whether the present standard of 
praising the martial spirit, of praising small waists and big bishops, 
of honoring gold and diamonds, and of commending this whole 
class of objects prompted by animal passion merely, is not contemp- 
tible in itself, and ruinous in its consequences. I honor not that wo- 
man whose worth is on her back. Nor that man whose but 
enough. We may seck the commendation of friends, because Ap- 
probativeness is located by the side of Friendship. We may avoid 
their censure, provided, however, that they do not call upon us to 
offer conscience a sacrifice upon the altar of friendship. But if they 
do, let them be unto us as heathens and publicans, because this or- 
gan is nearer to conscience than to friendship. 
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I close by submitting to every intelligent mind, whether the fact 
that phrenology developes a principle so clearly in harmony with the 
nature of man, and so beneficial in its operation, does not furnish 
strong internal evidence that phrenology is that nature ? 

The vein of thought here opened, is deep and inconceivably rich. 
I shall probably again take it up at this point, and run it out more 
fully, by taking up a great variety of things, some of which are now 
considered honorable and some disgraceful, and testing them by this 
principle. I have long wished to prepare an article for the Journal 
of which this is but the entering wedge. 


MISCELLANY. 


The next Number of the Journal, will contain the first part of the work 
on Religion, or on the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phre- 
nology, together with a comparison of its doctrines with those taught in 
the Scriptures. The Journal page will be inserted at the inside of the 
heading, and that of the work, on its outside. 


The Journal is hereafter to be Stereotyped. Its subscription list is 
swelling continually, which, in connection with the fact that the pecu- 
niary embarrassments of the editor are rapidly decreasing, allows him to 
re-commence the stereotyping of the Journal. The extras sent out for 
gratuitous distribution, have tol the story for the Journal; and as it is 
now to be stereotyped, subscribers can have such subsequent numbers as ~ 
they may order for gratuitous circulation. Or, they may send the names 
of their friends in to us, and we will mail them as directed. Indeed, 
they will do the Journal and their friends both a favor, if they will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to lay it before the people. Of the April 
No., we have a full supply, but not of any of the others, yet we shall now 
be able to furnish any required number for gratuitous circulation, of the 
numbers to be published hereafter. It will not require a very great effort 
on the part of its friends, to swell the subscription list to the 5000 men- 
tioned on page 45, when the Journal will resume its former size, of 48 
pages monthly, yet retain its present extremely low prices. The Editor 
asks not to make money by the Journal, but only to extend its circulation, 
and consequent usefulness. The moral influence exerted by it is really 
tremendous. Accounts pour in from all quarters confirmatory of this 
fact. And let every one who obtains a new subscriber, remember that 
every new number now circulated, is read by scores, in whose minds it 
will set up a new era in thought and action, and create a moral revolution 
unequalled by any other. Converts to Phrenology all testify, that when 
they begin to study this science, they begin to live anew. How was it, 
reader, with yourself? And so will it be with all in whose minds its 
truths once find a lodgment. Nor do I believe it possible for any candid 
mind to read it and not be thus regenerated. 

The Editor will write the Journal, but he wishes its readers to cir- 
culate it. And the reason why he puts it so very low to companies, is 
that readers may be their own agents, and the agents of their friends, and 
thereby save to themselves the commission usually paid to agents. One 
thing is clear. ‘The desire of the Editor to see the work circulate, cannot 
surely arise from pecuniary considerations, the Journal being too low to 
companies to afford even a living profit. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


ProBaBLy no subject whatever, is fraught with interest more in- 
tense, or attended with consequences more momentous, than a compa- 
rison of the doctrines inculcated, and the duties required, by Phreno- 
logy, with those enjoined by the Bible. 

For about 1800 years, has the religion of Jesus Christ, and for 
several thousand years, have the Scriptures exerted an all-control- 
ling influence over the intellects, the emotions, and the conduct of 
‘mankind—engrossing the feelings, shaping the lives, occupying the 
minds, and filling the souls, of untold millions of the human family. 
Nor does, or should this interest diminish. 

_Phrenology is also now every where becoming a subject of all- 
absorbing interest; and well it may, for it is founded in Truth. It 
must, it will prevail. It is a demonstrative science. It is built upon 
FACTS, infinite in both variety and number. It developes and evolves 
those laws in harmony with which God created both man and the 
whole range of animated nature. Every living creature that now 
inhabits earth, air, or water, is a living, incontestible evidence of 
its truth, as are also all that ever have lived, or that will ever inhabit 
our globe. And men have eyes to see these facts, as well as intellect 
enough to perceive that they establish the truth of Phrenology beyond 
ail cavil or controversy. And they are fast opening their eyes to 
these facts, and yielding to the irresistible evidence that Phrenology 
is true. Nor is it possible for any intelligent mind candidly to exam- 
ine either the facts or the principles of this science, without becoming 
convinced of its truth, and enamored with its doctrines. Men cannot 
help believing it, any more than they can help seeing what they look 
at, or feeling fire when they touch it. All must and will admit its 
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truth. Many already believe it. Indeed, it is now acquiring and 
exerting a moral power which nothing —absolutely nothing—can 
gainsay or resist. It is crushing beneath the car of its triumpha! pre. 
gress whatever and whoever resist or oppose its advancement. In 
connexion with a sister science, it is sweeping into oblivion those old 
theories, unnatural customs, and erroneous institutions, by which past 
ages have been enthralled, and even the present is yet spell-bound. 
So great is its moral power, that it will prostrate and ride over what- 
ever religious doctrines, forms, or practices conflict with it. If even 
the Bible could be found to clash therewith, then would the Bible go by 
the board. Nothing could save it; for it would war with Truth, and 
must suffer defeat. But, if it be found to harmonize with Phrenology, 
then is it based upon the rock of Truth, and defended and supported 
by those immutable laws of Nature which the all-wise Creator has 
instituted for its government; so that neither can infidelity scathe its 
walls, nor atheism find the least support for its monstrocities; both 
being overthrown by this science. 

In this view of the subject, how all-absorbing the interest, how over- 
whelming the importance, how momentous the results, of a»compari- 
son of the religion of Phrenology with the religion of the Bible! My 
pen falters! Must I proceed? I feel utterly inadequate to the task, 
and yet I feel that this neglected task should be and must be under- 
taken. ‘Though the objections that Phrenology favors infidelity and 
fatalism, have been often and ably refuted, yet the real principles de- 
veloped, doctrines taught, and life required by Phrenology, have never 
yet been fully and fairly compared or contrasted with the theology 
and code of morals of the Bible. That is, the natwral theology and 
moral bearings of Phrenology, and the theology and requirements of 
the Scriptures, have never yet been placed side by side, to see 
wherein they harmonize, or wherein they differ. This ought cer- 
tainly to be done. It has been studiously, if not improperly, avoided. 
No one has stood in the breach, while erring humanity demands 
the TRUTH on this all-important subject. No leaning to infidelity 
on the one hand—no truckling to sectarianisms on the other. Let us 
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appeal to puitosopHy. ‘The TruTH is required, without fear, without 
favor, without stint. 

I know full well that no other task requires more moral courage 
than this. I know that men cling with more tenacity to their religion 
than to all else besides. What enmity is as strong, what prejudices 
are as inveterate, as those awakened by tearing one’s religion from 
him? Like Micah, he exclaims, “ Ye have taken away my GODS, 
what have I more?” 

Still, I despair not. My hope of success in this arduous and haz- 
ardous undertaking, rests in the power of truth. This power will ul- 
timately bear down all prejudice, and break through all opposition. 
It will force men to abandon their religious errors, and to plant them- 
selves upon the broad platform of the nature of man. . That nature, 
Phrenology unfolds. Sooner or later, must the religion of Phrenolo- 
gy become the religion of man. The outlines of that religion, will be 
pointed out in this work. The present generation may slumber over 
these truths—may even scout and reject them. Even future genera: 
tions may live uncheered by the sun of moral science, and die unen- 
lightened by. its rays. But the time wad come when its general 
principles will govern the religious creed and the practices of man- 
kind. Then will the fiery star of sectarianism set ‘* ~’ nal night, 


_puau rays. Then will 


never more to torment mankind with its m. 
religious bigotry and intolerance cease for ever. Then will unre- 
strained religious liberty pervade our happy earth. Then will all 
men see eye to eye and face to face. Then will a holy life anda 
spotless soul in this world, be but the enterance of man into the enjoy- 
ment of the immortal and boundless bliss which his moral faculties are 
calculated to pour into the human soul, both here and hereafter. Come, 
glorious day! come quickly. 

And I derive no little encouragement, that it is “nigh, even at the 
door,’ from the fact that the religious belief of very many good peo- 
ple, is extremely unsettled. Now, mankind hardly know what to 
believe. ‘Too long already have they been getting their thinking 
done out; and they begin to see it. They are no longer willing to 
have it done by proxy. They are unwilling, as formerly, to pin their 
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faith on the sleeve even of the parson. They desire to think for them- 
selves. They are even determined to think for themselves. But they 
have no data—no starting points, no base line, no fixed and settled 
first principles—at which to commence, and: with which to compare. 
These first principles are to be found in the naTURaL THEOLOGY, and 
the NatTURAL RELIGIoN,of Phrenology. This science dissects and un- 
folds man’s moral nature—its primary faculties, its original elements. 
It does this so clearly that man cannot fail to perceive and adopt the 
religious doctrines it teaches, and to practice the duties it requires. 
Rid any mind of preconceived prejudices, and in one year will the truth 
of Phrenology thoroughly renovate that mind, and purify the life. 
These prejudices are giving way. The last ten years have liberal- 
ized mankind more than ages have ever done before. ‘The next ten 
years, will witness a moral and a religious revolution greater than all 
past ages put together have yet witnessed. Antiquated errors are tot- 
tering at their base. The darkness of the past is fleeing before the 
dawn of Millennial truth. That truth is now being developed by the 
daily and astonishingly rapid spread of that knowledge of the moral 
nature and constitution of man imparted by Phrenology. To expound 
this moral nature, and to show what religious fruit grows thereon, is 
the end and aim of this little volume. Imperfect in authorship, but 
rich in subject matter. Defective in style, but deep in fundamental 
truth. Requiring some minor qualifications, but tenable in every ma- 
terial position, as well as unanswerable in every leading argument. 
It asks no favor, but investigation—it yields nothing to the religions 
that be. Its pathway is philosophy. Its goal is eternal right. . Strew- 
ed behind it in all its course, are the nauseating carcasses of hydra. 
headed error in all its forms. It stands high on the hill of Science. 
Its roots run deep into the nature of man. Its branches yield all man- 
ner of delicious fruits, for the healing of the nations, and the renova- 
tion of mankind. Its moral truths are food to the hungry, a cooling 
beverage to the thirsty soul, a foundation to those whom the tides of 
error are sweeping onward to destruction, and a feast of reason, with 
a flow of soul, to all—sight to the blind, feet to the lame, health to the 
invalid, vitality to the dying, and life to the dead. 
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A word in reference to the qualification ot its Editor for properly 
presenting this subject. That he is thoroughly versed in Phrenology, 
and especially in that practical department of it which gives him just 
that very knowledge of the workings or manifestations of the moral 
faculties, in all their phases and combinations, that is required, almost 
every American reader will rest assured from what he already knows 
of his works and standing. That no other man, his brother excepted, 
is equally well qualified in this respect, is a matter of fact, and not of 
egotism. 

Nor is he ignorant, either theoretically or experimentally, of what 
is considered genuine religion. Brought up by a mother eminently 
godly and devout, and by a father long a deacon and a staunch pillar 
in the Congregational Churches, religious from childhood, and fa- 
miliar with both the Bible and the pectuuia: loctrines of most of the 
sects; he brings to the discussion of this subject not only an intimate 
knowledge of that science in which his deductions are based, but also 
a minute acquaintance with the commonly received religious notions 
and practices of the age. 

Nor will these deductions be materially affected by their authorship. 
That affects only the manner in which they are presented. Still, the 
only drawback experienced by the work consists in the haste with 
which it has been sent to press—a haste induced by a literal pressure 
of professional engagements, lecturing, business, &c., which must 
otherwise have postponed it indefinitely. To this, the public would 
not consent. The public have said with emphasis, “ Ler us Have 
THE WoRK. Be it imperfect as to style—be its authorship defective— 
still, at some rate—at all events, Give us THE work.” And the Author 
feels that it will, that it must, Do.coop—the sole object for which it 
was written. He feels that no one can rise from a cafeful perusal of 
its contents, without being benefitted thereby. 

It remains only to add, that the Author takes it for granted, that the 
_ reader admits and understands the fundamental doctrines of Phre: 
nology. Taking for granted that the truths established by this 
science are admitted, he proceeds to investigate the moral and religious © 
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principles laid down, and the duties pointed out, thereby, and to com- 
pare them with the fundamental doctrines taught, and duties enjoined, 
by the Bible. Nor will there be any evasion of knotty points; any 
temporizing with popular prejudices. But it will contain a full, fear- 
less, manly, expounding of truth, and exposition of error. Dismiss 
prejudice. Read; ponder; investigate. Decide. Receive the good. 
Reject the bad. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In less than nine months after the publication of this work, an edi- 
tion of over two thousand copies has been exhausted. This unex- 
pected sale makes it necessary to put a second edition to press too 
soon to allow the Author the requisite time to revise it for that pur- 
pose and make as extensive Improvements as’ he has hitherto contem- 
plated. Still, he has taken scraps of time from other labors to rewrite 
some portions of it, transpose others, make copious additions, and, as 
a whole, greatly to improve it. 

The chapter on the nature of right and wrong, and the origin or 
foundation of moral obligation, (or on. the constitutional elements of 
the sinfulness of sin and the virtue of holiness,) as well as on the 
causes and cure of human depravity, will be not only new, but also 
directly in the teeth of all prevailing notions on this subject. Of 
course, therefore, it will be unpopular. Be it so. Be it as it may. 
With that matter, the Author does not concern himself. It concerns 
the reader—it affects his happiness, not mine—whether it be accepted 
or rejected. That this analysis of virtue and sin cannot be contro- 
verted, is certain. That it will plough a deep and wide furrow 
through the field of truth, now overgrown with the thorns and the 
brambles of popular error, is also certain. But it will prepare that 
field for a rich harvest of human happiness and virtue. In short, let 
not the reader be startled with any thing contained in these pages ; 
but let him come up with bold, manly thought to an unbiased exami- 
nation of their entire contents. 

The first edition was received with a much better spirit than the 
Author anticipated. He expected that its fearless exposition of secta- 
 rianism, its reproving the churches for admitting the fashions into 
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them on the Sabbath, &c., as well as its bold advancement of some 
unpalatable truths, and fearless exposition of some glaring but gene- 
yally received errors; would have subjected it and him to odium. 
But he finds that men can bear the truth much better than he sup- 
posed they could. He finds that they even Jove it. He expected infi- 
delity would come down upon him on the one hand, for exposing 
some of its errors; and religionists upon the other, for tearing from 
‘them some of their darling dogmas. But he finds that nearly all like it. 
He finds, that in matters of religion, men differ much less than they 
suppose they do. They divide on names more than on things. And 
what is more, there are some fundamental religious truths which all 
see and admit—a broad platform of common ground, which all re- 
cognize as such. And Phrenology will bring all on to this platform. 
And may this little volume go forth upon the angry sea of secta- 
rian contention, to calm its troubled waters; to harmonize conflicting 
elements, and to disseminate truth, and love, and moral purity among 
mankind. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MAN'S MORAL AND 
RELIGIGUS NATURE. 


SECTION I. 


MAN CONSTITUTIONALLY MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Man is constitutionally a moral being. He is also naturally reli- 
gious. Indeed, piety of some kind, and religion in some form, have 
ever constituted, and still constitute, one of the leading motives, one of 
the all-engrossing pursuits, of mankind. Strike from the page of his- 
tory, and from the mind and conduct of mankind, every thing apper- 
taining to morals and religion, and the identity of both will be de- 
stroyed. Take his religion from the conceited Chinese, or from the 
benighted Hindoo, or from the degraded Ethiopean, or from the 
noble son of the forest, and each in his turn, with Micah, would 
exclaim, “ Ye have taken away my GODS! what have I 
more?’ In fact, where is the nation or tribe—when and where have 
any existed—whose religion did not enter into the very texture of their 
minds, form their habits, mould their characters, shape and perpetuate 
their government and institutions, and even guide their intellect, as 
well as govern their whole conduct? ‘Without these moral elements, 
how ignoble, how depraved, would man have been! But, with them, 
how exalted, how angelic, how godlike, 1 is he capable of belag and of 
becoming |! 

Nor is there any danger, or even Siheibitiesh that man will ever 
become less religious than he now is and always has been, any more 
than there is danger of his ceasing to become hungry or to breathe; 
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for religion is engrafted upon his very nature, or, rather, forms no 
inconsiderable portion thereof. This fact, established by the whole 
history of man, is demonstrated by Phrenology, in its showing that a 
large portion of the brain is appropriate to the development of the mora! 
and religious organs. Till, therefore, the nature of man is essentially 
remodelled, that nature will compel him to have a religion of some 
kind. ‘The great danger is, not that mankind can ever become irre- 
ligious, for that is impossible, but that his religious faculties will still 
continue to combine, as they always have combined, with his predo- 
minant propensities, instead of with his feebler intellect. For it isa 
fully established law of Phrenology, that large organs combine in ac- 
tion more readily and powerfully with the other organs that are large, 
than with those that are smaller. Man’s intellectual lobe being usu- 
ally much inferior in size to his animal, the great danger is that his 
moral faculties will still continue to unite with his propensities ; and 
hence, that he will still make his religion the scape-goat of his sins. 
Always has his religion been the servant of his pride, of his unbri- 
dled lusts, of his sinful passions. It continues to do this. So that 
his religion, designed and calculated to make him better, actually 
makes him the worse, and the more miserable. But, let the moral 
sentiments combine with a vigorous and an unperverted intellect, in 
conjunction with a healthy organization, and incalculably will they 
ennoble, adorn, and happify mankind. That their power, both for 
good and for evil, exceeds all computation, is evident from the whole 
history of man, as well as from the nature of the faculties themselves. 

How important, then, that man should understand his moral nature, 
and obey its laws! In common with every other department of his 
nature, it has its laws. To suppose otherwise, is to charge God fool- 
ishly, by supposing that he has neglected to establish the dominion 
of laws, and to arrange first principles in one of the most important 
departments of the nature of man. With this neglect, the Almighty 
is not chargeable. Of the benefits resulting from the establishment of 
these laws, man is not deprived. So far therefrom, fixed laws, im- 
mutable first principles, reign supreme in this, as they do in every 
other, departmen. of nature. ; 

Nor are these laws a sealed book to man. They are not locked up 
from his moral visior. Lilkg the glorious sun of the natural day, 
they were made to rise upon every son and daughter of creation 
and to throw a clear beam of light and truth throughout every human 
soul. Not asingle dark corner exists but is capable of being illumin- 
ed by the sun of moral truth. All have moral eyes. All can perceive 
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moral truth. All can follow in the paths of morality and virtue. None 
need ever stumble upon the dark mountains of error, or be lost in the 
mist of superstition, or make shipwreck upon the rock of bigotry, or 
be swallowed up in the vortex of infidelity. Moral science exists as 
much as physical. Moral science is even as demonstrable as mathemati- 
cal or anatomical, or any other science. The very fact that man hasa 
moral nature, is prima facie evidence that nature has its laws, and that 
those laws can be known and read of all mankind. To suppose that 
man cannot arrive at a certain knowledge of moral and religious 
truth, is to suppose that the Deity has sealed or blinded the eyes ot 
man touching this important matter. Who believes this? No one, | 
surely. Allmen can come tothe moral light of our nature. Sectarian- 
ism need not exist. It should not exist. Truth is the sure light. 
Truth is come-at-able, to use a common, but appropriate, word. 
Error im this matter isa most grievous evil. Moral and religious 
truth is most desirable. If moral laws exist. ‘They must not be 
violated. They must be obeyed. They may be known. They are 
not a candle hid under a bushel. They are a light set upon an hill. 
All can come, should come, to this light, and be saved from religious 
error and sin. This light can be seen afar off, even unto the ends of 
the earth, and by all flesh. Diversity of religious belief or prac- 
tice, need not and should not exist. Diversity pre-supposes error, and 
the greater this diversity, the greater the consequent error. And the 
greater this error, the more sinful, the more unhappy, the subject of 
that error. Sectarianism has no excuse. It ts most pernicious; for 
errors of practice grow out of errors in belief. And the greater either, 
the greater the other, and the more ruinous. If all would use unbias- 
ed season-along with their moral sentiments, all would come to the 
same results ; for, truth is one, and always consistent with itself. If 
men would only employ intellect in connexion with their moral na- 
ture, they would always believe right, and do right, and be perfect. 
Oh! if man would but live in accordance with his moral constitution, 
how holy, how happy, would-he be! Religious errors, and dogmas 
would disappear like the morning fog before the rising sun, to be fol- 
lowed by a devotional spirit, and a virtuous life. But now, alas! we 
grope our way in the midnight of superstition. We stumble upon 
the dark mountains of error on the one hand, while on the other, we 
plunge headlong into the miry slough of superstition, bigotry, and 
zeal without knowledge. And most sinful, most miserable, does this 
our religious nature, render us. 

2 a 
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’ But, light is breaking in upon the dark mists of all past ages. Ho, 

ye who would return from your wanderings and be delivered from 
your thraldroms and your errors, follow the beacon light of truth 

hoisted by Phrenology. It will clear up all diffieulties. It will solve 
all moral problems. It will point out that religion which harmonizes 
with tne nature of man, and is most conducive to personal happiness 

and general moral purity. For it is self-evident—is a philosophical 
axiom—that the moral nature of man must necessarily be in perfect 
harmony with the moral government of God, as well as with the 
- moral constitution of the universe. If, therefore, Phrenology be true, 
it of course unfolds the moral nature of man, and, consequently, must 
be in perfect harmony therewith. So that, on the principle that any 
two things, each exactly like a third, are therefore like each other, it 
follows that the moral doctrines taught, and the duties inculcated, by 
Phrenology, must harmonize perfectly with the moral constitution of 

the universe; because each, by supposition, accords with the nature of 

man. If Phrenology develope and harmonize with the nature of man, 
(which it must do if true,) and if this moral zatwre of: man accord 
with the moral constitution of things, (which it must do, or nature will. 
be found at war with herself,) then Phrenology, if true, must neces- 
sarily harmonize perfectly with the moral constitution of things. And 
vice versa. So that the moral constitution of things, the moral and 

religious nature of man, and the natural theology, the moral precepts,. 
and the religious teachings, of Phrenology, must each harmonize per- 
fectly with all the others. 

And what is more, the moral constitution of the universe, and the 
government of God, must of course each harmonize with the moral 
character and attributes of the Deity, as well as with his natural 
kingdom. Hence, Phrenology, if true, must of necessity be found to 
harmonize perfectly with the moral character, attributes, and govern- 
ment of the great Creator and Governor of the universe. And if the 
Bible be also true, zés doctrines, too, must tally exactly with those 
taught by Phrenology. But, if it be untrue, or, as far as it is erro- 
neous, will this science expose its errors, and point out “ a more excel- 
lent way.” If the original, constitutional, moral nature of man, as point- 
ed out by Phrenology, be found to harmonize with the Scriptures, 
they are confirmed by Phrenology, and derive an accession of evi- 
dence therefrom which no sophist can evade, or skeptic gainsay. But 
-f they clash, then are they building their hopes of immortality upon a 
rotten foundation, which this science can and will sweep away. In other 
words; if the Bible and Phrenology both be ‘true, the moral precepts 
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and duties inculcated in either, will harmonize perfectly with those 
taught in the other, and with the fundamental principles by which the 
universe itself, as well as the great Creator of all things, are 
governed ; but if either be erroneous, it will conflict with the other. 
Hence, Christianity has nothing to fear, but every thing to hope. 
If it be built upon the rock of truth, it will be confirmed and demon- 
strated. If it stand on a sandy foundation, the sooner it is swept from 
under it, the better. And if its foundation, like the feet and toes of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s image, be partly iron and partly miry clay—partly 
strong and partly weak, partly true and partly erroneous—we here 
have a moral touch-stone by which to try and test every moral creed 
and practice. Let us embrace it. Let all study its principles and 
follow its precepts, and they will be the better, and the more happy 
and useful. 

If it be objected, that the Bible is already an unerring moral guide, 
and a perfect standard of religious faith and practice, lanswer. Then, 
why does every religious denomination in Christendom, and every 
member of every religious sect, besides multitudes of private indivi- 
duals, all claim to draw their peculiar doctrines and practices from 
the Bible, and even quote Scripture therefor, and that though their dif 
ference be heaven wide. Do not Universalists quote chapter and 
verse as plausibly and as sincerely to prove the final salvation of all 
men, as do the orthodox in proof of the opposite doctrine that some 
will be assigned to eternal condemnation? The Unitarian and the 
Trinitarian both claim to prove their respective but conflicting doc- 
trines each to the perfect satisfaction of himself and to the overthrow 
of the other, from the same Bible, and from not a few of the very same 
texts. The Baptist draws his doctrine of immersion from the same 
Bible from which sprinklers draw their opposite doctrine. Contro- 
versies without end have been held, and volumes without number 
written, to prove and to disprove, from the same Bible, doctrines as op- 
posite to each other as light and darkness, or heat and cold. Nor do 
the schisms of the Christian churches diminish. Indeed, they are in- 
creasing in number, and widening in. extent continually. Every re- 
volving year gives birth to some new sect, and each of these opposing 
sects alone claim to have the Bible on their side, and give it as autho- 
rity against all who differ from them; and from the same pages of 
the same Bible, each is reading inishasti intp heaven, and all who dif- 
fer from him, into perdition. 

Now, if the Bible, “ without note or comment,” be an all-sufficient 
guide i in matters of religious faith and practice, why this religious di- 
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versity and contention? Why does it not compel all to adopt the 
same doctrines and practices, and these the only correct ones? If ex- 
- periment, continued for four thousand years, and tried in all ages and 
by a vast majority of christendom, can prove any thing, that experi- 
ment, or, rather, its total failure, and that too, under all circumstances, 
has proved incontestibly, that, taking man as he is, and the Bible as 
it is, the latter is not, and can never be, the all-sufficient religious guide 
and standard of the former. Nor is it possible for it ever to be so. Not 
that the fault is im the Bible. It isin man. But the Bible requires a 
help-meet—something to accompany, explain, and interpret it, as well 
as to enforce its doctrines and precepts. That help-meet is to be found 
in Phrenology. This science gives the natural constitution of man’s 
moral and religious nature. That constitution is right. Whatever 
differs from it, is wrong. Whatever harmonizes with it, is right. 
Whatever construction may be put upon the Bible, not in strict accord- 
ance with that nature, is a wrong construction. Phrenology covers 
the same ground that the Bible claims to cover—that of man’s moral 
nature. Wherein the lines of the two run parallel to each other, both 
are correct. But wherein the Bible is so construed as to diverge in 
the least from Phrenology, though the Bible itself may be right, yet 
the construction put upon it, is wrong. Hence, with the book of 
Phrenology as the elements, and the Bible as the supplement, of relli- 
gion, it is to decypher out what is true, and to expose what is errone- 
ous. Each will interpret and enforce the other, and the two together 
will give a far more consistent and ordiechtoned: view of the érue reli- 
gion, and of correct conduct, than either could do alone, as well as 
rectify all ignorant or bigoted perversions of either. 

It is worthy of remark in this connexion, that the Bible no where 
attempts to prove either the existence of a God, or any of the funda- 
mental truths of natural religion, such as of a wets state, or the exist 
ence of first principles of right and wrong, &c. It takes these mat- 
ters for granted, assuming in the start, that man already admits and 
understands them. This is fully evinced by the manner of its com- 
mencement. It opens with the statement, that “In the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the earth,” and proceeds to tell what God 
said and did, thus presupposing that his existence is already admitted, 
and his attributes understood. Ido not now recollect a smgle argu- 
mentative attempt to prove his existence throughout the whole Bible. 
True, David breaks forth Th the rapture, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the earth showeth forth his handi-work,” &c. ; but 
this is only an exclamation of adoration in view of the arond citiws 
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works of God, not an argument to prove his existence. Indeed, the 
one distinctive object of Revelation, seems to be to make known the way 
of salvation by Christ, not to prove the existence or attributes of God. 
The latter was left for natural theology—for the very principles we 
are urging. Modern Christianity makes too much of her Bible, by 
ascribing to if more than it claims, or was ever designed to accomplish. 
Christianity, or the doctrines of the Bible, are only the supplement of 
religion, while natural theology, or the existence of a God, or the fun- 
damental principles of religion to be presented in this essay, are the 
foundation. Revealed religion is to natural reigion, what Algebra 
is to Arithmetic—what the foundation is to the superstructure, or the 
tree to its roots. The latter unfolds the moral nature of man, and 
with it, the moral constitution of the universe; the former, builds on 
it the system, doctrines, and conditions of salvation. Now the true 
policy of Christians should be to give to natural theology all the im- 
portance that really belongs to it, and to claim no more for Revelation 
than it claims for itself It nowhere claims to be the whole of reli- 
gion. The Bible itself maintains that the nature of man teaches 
him natural religion. Thus: “ Because that which may be known 
of God, is manifest in them.” “ For the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead; so that 
they are without excuse.” “ For as many as have sinned without law, 
shall also perish without law: and as many as have sinned in the 
law, shall be judged by the law.” “For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves.” “ Which shew the 
work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing, or else excusing 
one ancther.” “And shall not uncircumcision which is by nature, 
if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who by the letter and circumcision dost 
transgress the law?” Rom. c. i & ii. And before the great truths of 
Revelation can be fully enforced, or even understood, those of natural 
religion must be studied. And this is the great error of the Christian 
world. They make the Bible the Alpha and the Omega, the all and 
all of religion, and thrust its handmaid and twin sister, natural the- 
o10gy, away into the back ground, clear down out of sight and hear- 
ing, and they pay the forfeit of this unholy temerity in those sectarian 
dogmas which now disgrace the name and profession of Christianity. 
Take natural theology along as an interpreter of Revelation, and this 
religious zeal without knowledge, this superstitious bigotry and nar- 
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row-mindedness, and these lame and distorted religious opinions and 
practices, which now dishonor the Christian name, and degrade man, 
and exist every where in such rich abundance, would be swept from 
religion, and be supplanted by moral purity and correct conduct. 
Millions on millions of works on didactic and sectarian theology, are 
pouring forth bigotry and sectarianism from the teeming press in 
every civilized and in many pagan lands, while only here and there 
one on natural theology is published or read. Paley’s “ Evidences ° 
and “Natural Theology,” Butler’s “Analogy.” Good’s “Book of 
Nature,” and the “ Bridgewater Treatise,’ (each of which, if based on 
Phrenology, the natural basis of all works on natural theology, would 
be infinitely more valuable,) with Alcott’s “ The house I live in,” con- 
stitute nearly or quite all the valuable works on natural theology ex- 
tant, and yet their circulation is insignificant compared with that of 
some party religico-politico works on some creed or doctrinal point. 
Witness the sale of works on the Puseyite controversy. No works 
ever sold with equal rapidity in New-York. And yet, every man of 
understanding, ought to be ashamed to give a moment’s attention to 
the points in discussion. 

Not that | would underrate the importance of the study of the Bible. 
But I would exalt the study of natwral religion. I would see God, 
study God, in clouds, in winds, in storms, in calms, in sunshine, in 
darkness, in vegetation, in mineralization, in every rill, in every flow- 
er, in every tree, and bird, and beast, and thing that lives or is; and, 
above all, in man, anatomically, physiologically, and phrenologically. 
I would make natwral theology the basis of all theology, and natural 
religion, the basis of all religion. I would teach natural religion to 
children, along with all that is taught them, and before the doctrines 
and precepts of the Bible are taught; and for the same reason that I 
would teach arithmetic before astronomy. I-would teach them to 
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And, afterwards, would teach them the plan of Redemption brought to 
light in the gospel. They cannot understand, they cannot appreci- 
ate, the latter till they have studied the former. And, what is quite as 
important, the human mind requires somewhat more of proof than it 
finds in the Bible. The Bible gives us its 2pse dixit simply ; but the 
human mind requires evidence—requires to understand the why, and 
the wherefore, and the philosophy, of that which it receives. That 
philosophy, the Bible does not give; does not even pretend to give. 
It requires belief on the ground of a “ Thus saith the Lord.” and 
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there leaves it. As man is endowed with reason, it 1s proper, it is 
imperative, that his reason be satisfied. He will reason. He should 
reacon And natural religion will give him his fill of reason. It is 
all reason, and reason the most clear, the most comprehensive, the 
most satisfactory. Reason, which, while it exalts and fills the in- 
tellect, also feasts the soul sali the most sublime ideas of God it can 
possibly receive or contain. And, think you, that infidelity, and irre- 
ligion, and impiety, and prefanity, would stalk abroad thus unblush- 
ingly, if natural religion were taught more, and taught to children? 
No, never. The ideas of God thus inculcated, would be too sacred. to 
allow them ever to take his name in vain, or wantonly to break his 
laws. After the human mind. has studied the book of nature, it is 
prepared to turn to the pages of the Scriptures. And to attempt to 
teach Bible religion before natural religion is taught, is to plant with- 
out preparing the ground—to build before laying the foundation—to 
run before you can stand—or to be. a man before you areachild. Nor 
can any thing else account for the growing impiety of the age; and 
that, too, in the very teeth of those mighty religious efforts now put 
forth, de jide propaganda. We haye religious teaching enough, but 
it isnot of the right kind. Enough of Sabbath schools, and Bible 
classes, and preaching, and revivals, but not of the right character. 
We require more philosophy, i in which to base it, and with which to 
enforce it. Phrenology shows, that all the other faculties must be 
guided and governed by enlightened intellect. That all impressions 
made upon mankind, to be either permanent or useful, must be made 
through reason. Nor will the greatest stickler for Revelation, be dis- 
posed to question the great point I now urge—the necessity of em- 
ploying reason to enforce religion. Still less will he maintain that 
the Bible proves, or even attempts to prove, even the fundamentals of 
religion, much less its details. So that he is compelled either to take 
natural religion along with his Bible, or else to take his religion along 
without his intellect. 

And, surely, no field within the range 6 of human inquiry is as rich 
in pure pbilosophy, as religion. None more deep or conclusive in its 
fundamental principles; more vast or variecated in the pure, unadul- 
terated truth brought to light. In other words: The moral nature of 
man. has its laws equally with every other department of nature. Its 
roots strike deep into the constitution of the human mind. Its branches 
overshadow no slight portion of that nature. Its fruit is the sweetest 
and the richest borne by that nature. So is its philosophy. So is its 
morality. Nor was this tree of the moral nature of man ever design- 
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ed to bear the thousands of different and conflicting kinds of fruit it 
now bears. Some, bitter; some, sour; some, rotten; some, green; 
some, hollow; some, bloated; some, shrivelled; some, rank poison. 
Little healthy. Most of it injurious. All of it defective. And none 
of it fully adapted to the nature of man. But each sect, and most in- 
dividuals, have cut off the original branch or twig, on which they 
each hang their souls, and engrafted thereon a wild scion, whittled out 
by their own defective or depraved religious organization, and hang 
on it, fight for it, die on it—sucking to the last the poisonous fruit it 
bears, and rotting in every limb, every joint, with the moral disease 
derived therefrom. Such is not the order of nature. That order is, 
that the tree of natural religion, planted by the God of heaven, earth, 
and man in the soil of the human heart, is all that it ought to be. All 
that it can be. All that it can ever be made. Bearing fruit inconceiva- 
ble in abundance. The richest possible in flavor. The most nour- 
ishing possible to the nature of man. -All that is desired. All that can 
be required. Filling the soul to its utmost capacity with an exstacy of 
joy which the world can neither give nor take away. The original 
constitution of man 1s right. It is all that even Gop could make it. 
Every primary faculty is all that it ought to be; and, the whole com- 
bined, surpass in excellence all the rest of creation. Man is the last, 
the greatest work of God. Man’s moral nature, is the last, the great- 
est, part of man. Last to be developed. Last to die on earth; and the 
heart, the centre, of his immortality. Nor can the study of any de- 
partment of nature, equal, in either importance or beauty, the study 
of that nature. Beauty inimitable, characterizes every joint; every 
muscle; every physical organ; every.propensity; every element of 
Man. But rHov, oh! thou moral nature of man, “ excellest them all.” 
They, the tree; thou, the fruit. They, the subjects; thou, the queen. 
Perfect in every feature. Immaculate in every part. And thy face 
reflecting the image of thy God. If we may not see God and live, 
yet we may see thee, his prototype, in whom dwelleth all the perfec- 
tions of the Divinity, as far as man may see them. . 

Metaphor aside. Whatever man can know of God, of himself, of 
any thing, he must know through his faculties. No one will for a 
moment deny, that man was created perfect in every conceivable re- 
spect. To suppose otherwise, is not Bible; is not nature; is not truth. 
No one supposes that his alleged fall took away any original moral 
element, or added any new element or faculty of depravity. This 
fall could only have perverted his nature. It could not possibly either 
add or destroy one jot or tittle of nature. It took away no limb, no 
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muscle, no physical organ. It added no phrenological or other men- 
tal or moral faculty or power. As far as his original constitution 
was concerned, it left him just where it found him. It simply per- 
verted his nature, but did not, could not, change its original ingredi- 
ents. They are what they were in the beginning. -And Phrenology 
tells us precisely what they are by constitution. It puts the finger of 
science on every element of our nature—animal, intellectual, moral. 
It gives us both the warp and the woof of that nature. Every item 
of it separately. All of it collectively. This, none will deny who 
admit, what this work presupposes to be admitted, namely, that Phre- 
nology is true. Hence, in telling us precisely in what the moral na- 
ture of man consists, it reveals all the doctrines, all the practices, that 
grow on that nature. That are adapted to that nature. That that nature 
teaches or requires. Dispute this, and you charge God foolishly, and 
_show your own incapacity and bigotry. Allow it, and you allow that 
that nature fully known, gives us a knowledge of every moral duty, 
doctrine, requirement. That obeyed, we should obey every moral 
duty. That perfect, in development and in action, we should be per- 
fect in doctrine, in practice, in every thing. 

“ What,” says an objector, “ but this shacaie the whole plan of sol 
vation evel? Then overboard it must go. “It does away with 
the Bible. It does away with the Savior. It abrogates the Sabbath. 
ft sweeps the board of revealed religion, lengthwise, breadthwise, all 
wise.” Then, must the Bible be done away. So must the Savior. 
So must all connected therewith. But, this is not my logic. It is 
yours. Largue thus:—The fall was subsequent to the nature of man. 
So was the plan of salvation by Christ. So the whole paraphranalia 
of accompanying doctrines—all the doctrines connected with that sal- 
vation, or growing out of it. They are extraneous to the nature of 
man. They are added to it as far as they are connected with it. This 
is clearly the doctrine of the Bible. Nothing can be more plain or 
unequivocal than its assertion that man was made perfect at first. He 
was created perfect. His original constitution was perfection itself. 
That constitution, Phrenology unfolds. It reveals it ali/—every shade, 
Every phase. Every line. Every item... It teaches every doctrine 
man needs to know- Every duty he is required to perform. Of 
course, this remark excepts every doctrine and duty connected with 
the fall. And if man will but fulfil all the precepts, and obey all the 
requirements of his original nature—of Phrenology—the fall, and all 
its effects, will pass him by. He will need no Savior, for he will com- 
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mitno sin. And, by consequence, the nearer he lives up to that na- 
ture, the less sinful, and the more holy and happy, will he be. 

Intelligent reader! if these truths run athwart any of thy precon- 
ceived religious views, take the matter coolly. Go over the ground 
again. Scrutinize the bases of these inferences. Scrutinize the infer- 
ences themselves. Give reason her perfect work. Fear not for the 
Bible. Fear not for Christianity. Care only for truth. There is no 
danger that ¢rwth will ever overthrow either Christianity or the Bible. 
Hf they conflict with it, let them go. If they will stand the test of 
science, all well: If not, surely you cannot wish to build your eter- 
nal all on a sandy foundation... Prove all things. And remember, 
that the moment you cast overboard the chart of zntellect, and the 
compass of reason, you are left completely at the mercy of the watery, 
windy elements of mere religious feeling—are carried back at once 
to paganism—to idolatry. The very fact, that the reasoning organs 
are located by the side of the moral, is proof positive that the two were 
designed to act together. Indeed, he who will not reason on religion, 
cannot and should not know or enjoy religion. Why reason with a 
man who says in the start, that he will not reason? It cannot be sup- 
posed, that any sensible person will be afraid to investigate the philo- 
sophy of religion, or throw away the unequivocal deductions of reason, 
in order to cling to preconceived, but erroneous, doctrines. Who- 
ever does, let them. They are the sinners; they the sufferers. 

Let not the preceding be construed into a denial of the fall of man, 
the need of a Savior, and the doctrines conseqtent thereon. I am per- 
suaded, that the reader will find them confirmed by natural religion, as 
pointed out by Phrenology, and analyzed in these pages. At all events, 
we waive these points for the present. They will be discussed here: 
after. Our object now is simply to state the fundamental truths of na- 
tural religion, not to array them for or against the doctrines of the Bi- 
ble. Nor do we wish to place them above the Bible, but only to as- 
sion to each its true sphere and boundaries. We value the Bible. 
We value natural religion. “These things ought ye to have done, 
but not to have left the other undone.” We require both. Neither, 
without the other. Both, with the other. “ United, we stand; divid- 
ed, we fall.” - 

In view of these premises, what can be more interesting, what 
more important, than the study of man’s moral nature and relations ? 
Standing, as they do, (in connexion with reason,) at the very head of 
nature, the subject matter of no study can equal that of their study. 
The interest, the value, the importance. of any study, is proportionate 
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to the elevation, in the range of ereation, of the subject of that study, 
Thus: to study vegetation, its qualities, laws, and conditions, together 
with the means of improving it, is deeply interesting and highly im- 
portant, because this study is calculated to promote human happiness, 
both in the intrinsic interest of the study itself, and also in the applica- 
tion of the truths revealed thereby to the promotion of vegetation. 
So, the study of mineralogy, geology, geography, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, &c,, are interesting in themselves, and the truths they teach 
are highly beneficial in their application to the promotion of general 
happiness. So, the study of chemistry, is both deeply interesting, 
and capable of being applied perhaps as extensively as any of the 
above-named sciences, to the promotion of human happiness. So, the 
study of natural history—of birds, animals, and whatever lives and 
moves—is still more interesting and important; because living matter 
is employed for a higher purpose, and has expended upon its construc- 
tion and laws a greater amount of Divine wisdom and goodness, than 
is shared by inanimate matter. These laws, also, are quite analogous 
to those that govern man; so that the study of living things, teaches 
us many a useful lesson as to the laws that govern our own nature, 
and open into a field so near home that we can gather from it many a 
rich scientific boquet of beautiful flowers; many a golden apple of 
truth to gratify our taste, and to impart health and strength to us as 
we pass on through life. So, also, the study of man physically—of 
the wonderful mechanical arrangements of bones, muscles, joints, 
tendons, &c.—of the heart, lungs, stomach, eyes, head, brain, &c.—is 
still more interesting and important; first, because its subject matter, 
(man), is more important than the subject matter of any of the other 
studies; and, secondly, because it opens up richer mines of truth, the 
application ot which is every way calculated to augment human hap- 
piness, more than any of the other studies yet named. 

But, it is the study of man’s immortal mind—of his elements of 
feeling and inteliect—which constitutes the climax of all studies, both 
as to the intrinsic interest connected with its subject matter, and as té 
the great and glorious truths revealed thereby. The study of appetite— 
of food, nutrition, the effects of different kinds of food, and times of 
taking it, and their respective influences on intellect and feeling, as 
well as of the best way of so nourishing the body as to prepare it in 
the best possible manner for experiencing enjoyment, and promoting the 
pleasurable action of mind—of the acquiring propensity, the objects 
on which it should be expended, the conditions of right and wrong as 
to property, bargains, dues, &c., and this whole subject of acquisition, 
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~-of man’s social, connubial, parental, filial, and political relations, 
and all that class of duties and relations consequent thereon; as well 
as of resistance, fear, character, praise-worthiness, and shame, and 
every thing connected with the commendable and disgraceful,—rise 
still higher in the scale of interest and value, both as a study and as 
to the sublime philosophical truths elicited thereby. Still more im- 
portant, still more useful, is the study of intellect, of reason, of mental 
philosophy. | 

But, since the moral nature and relations of man stand at the head of 
man’s nature, its equal and twin sister, reason alone, always excepted, 
it follows, that the proper study of man’s moral nature and relation—of 
religion, theology, duty, religious doctrines, precepts, and practices— 
stands at the head of all other subjects of study, both as to subject mat- - 
ter, and as to the practical utility of such studies. From this study 
alone it is, that we can learn the most sublime philosophical truths, 
and those the most practical which it is possible for God to teach, or 
man to know. Though this study is not the substitute of all other 
knowledge, yet it is the crowning excellence of every other. The 
grand focus to which all others eel The great mirror of nature, 
which reflects not alone all that is beautiful and perfect in nature, but 
even Gop himself, in all his beauty; in all his glory! If man but 
understand and obey the laws and requisitions of his moral nature, 
and those only, he will be more virtuous and happy than if he under- 
stand and obey. those of any other single department of his nature. 
But, if he violate these, he will be rendered more sinful and miserable 
than he could by violating any other. ‘To know them, is the very 
perfection of knowledge. To obey them, the climax of virtue. To 
violate them, the quintescence of vice. 

Will ye, then, Christians, infidels, and neutrals, one and all, give a 
listening ear, a reasoning mind, and unbiased feelings, to the sitblivhie 
moral truth and precepts unfolded by Phrenology, and then to a com- 
parison of them with those of Revelation. And ye who are prejudic- 
ed, “strike, but hear.” I shall doubtless cross the track of many, and 
offend nearly all; but wait, and “think on these things” one whole 
year, pondering, point by point, and then “ receive the good into ves- 
sels, but cast the bad away.” Few agree in matters of religious faith 
and practice; therefore most are necessarily in error. Yet all think 
they are right, and are positive that all who differ from them, are 
wrong. Who, then, will take it upon himself to assert that he alone 
is right, and that all the world besides is wrong? What candid mind 
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bnt will rather say: I may also be in error, and will examine care- 
fully, and judge impartially. 

Taking Phrenology for our religious chart and compass, then, let us 
set sail on our moral exploring expedition, and see to what julitiols ha- 
ven it may conduct us—whether into the angry waters of sectarian 
contention and recrimination, or into the peaceful and delightful haven 
of truth, and the promised Jand, fruitful in prepa and abounding 
in every virtue. 


NECTION IL. 


THE FOUNDATION OF MAN’S MORAL AND RELIGIOUS NATURE. 


As already seen, man is created with a moral nature. He has a 
moral constitution. He cannot, therefore, be otherwise than moral 
and religious. As well live without air, or food, or life, as live with- 
out moral sentiments of some kind, and religious practices of some sort ; 
because they are just as much a part of his constitution as reason, or 
appetite, or affection, or breathing, Nor can he live without them 
any more than without a stomach ora brain. ‘This fact is set com- 
pletely at rest by Phrenology. This science shows, that his moral 
feelings, his religious susceptibilities, are not creatures of education ; 
are not temporary and liable to fluctuation; but that they constitute a 
very considerable part and parcel of his original nature. It shows 
that a large section of the brain is set apart exclusively for the exer- 
cise of the moral and religious feelings. And this shows, that he has 
corresponding moral and religious faculties, or primary elements of 
mind, the spontaneous action of which both constitutes and renders 
him a moral and religious being. 

If this question be pushed back another step. If it be asked, what 
is,the fowndation of man’s moral nature? In what is it based? What 
relation do these moral faculties hold to the nature of things? In. 
what do these moral elements consist? What lies at the entire bottom 
of that nature? In what does this religious nature originate? And 
what are its relations to the nature of things? What is its rationale ? 
TLanswer: The same, precisely, that causality holds to the laws and 
causes of things. The same that the construction and constitution of 
the eye does to light and the principles of vision. The same that 
Amativeness does to the existence of the sexes and the propagation of 
the race. The same that Parental love does to the infantile state. 


The same that any, every phrenological organ and facuity do to their 
2 
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counterpart, or to that to which they are adapted. Thus: An origi- 
nal arrangement in the nature of man, requires that he partake of 
food. Hence, adapted to this constitutional arrangement and requisi- 
tion for food, he is created with the faculty and organ of Alimentive- 
ness or -appetite. 

On this eating basis of man’s nature, grow all those lis; conditions, 
requirements, pleasures, pains, @&c., connected with eating, or de- 
pendent thereon, or affected thereby. — Is it difficult, in this view of 
the subject, to see what is the fowndation, the rationale of appetite ? 
It is so, that man requires to lay up for future use a supply of food, 
clothing, and various necessaries of life. Hence the existence of the 
faculty of acquisitiveness, and of its organ and relations. Nor will 
any one dispute the self-evident inference, that all the functions, laws, 
benefits, evils—all that can be said, all that there is, all that there 
can be, touching appetite, touching property, is based in, grows out 
of, this primitive, constitutional: adaptation of the nature of man to 
eating, or to acquiring. It being the nature of man to eat, there are 
certain conditions of eating ; some beneficial, others injurious ; some 
in harmony with its constitutional relations, and others in opposition 
thereto. And that out of these constitutional relations, grow all that 
is,good and bad, virtuous and vicious, right and wrong, of eating. So 
of acquiring. So, also, it is so, that individual things exist, and that 
it becomes necessary for man to take cognizance of these things. 
To enable him to do this, he is endowed with the faculty and organ of 
individuality, the constitutional tendency of which is action ; and this 
action brings to his notice those things which it is necessary fe him to 
observe. And every thing connected with these things, or dependent 
thereon, has its foundation and counterpart in this constitutional 
existence and function of individuality. In these relations, consist the 
rationale of this faculty, and of all connected therewith. It is so, 
that man enters the world in a condition so utterly helpless, that help 
of some kind, assistance from some quarter, must be had. Otherwise 
all children must die, and our race soon become extinct. Hence the 
rationale, the fundamental: basis, of philoprogenitiveness. Nor will 
it be disputed for a moment, that all the relations of parents as pa- 
rents, to their children aschildren, grow out of this constitutional ex. 
istence, function, and adaptation of this faculty to its counterpart. 
And all that we have to do for our children, or to them, or with them, 
is simply to do what the constitutional function of this faculty, pro. 
overly developed and enlightened, would do, or requires should be done. 

So the element of beauty exists. Some things are beautiful ; oth- 
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ers are the opposite. And if it be asked, what is the nature of beau- 
ty—what is its rationale ? the answer is ready—is perfectly simple. 
{t is this. It is so constituted, so it 1s, that the condition or quality 
of beauty appertains necessarily to things. Adapted to this exist- 
ence of beauty, man is created with the faculty of ideality, the pri- 
mitive function of which is to appreciate and admire this element of 
nature. And all is so arranged, that this faculty acts spontaneously 
_ in the perception and admiration of this beauty, whenever it is pre- 
sented, and wherever it can be found. And what is more—what is 
most—all that can be known or conceived of beauty, is what. this 
faculty teaches, Fully to understand the whole nature of this facul- 
ty, is to know all that can be known, all that is, of this beauty. And 
this knowledge would give us a perfectly full and correct estimate of 
all the conditions, all the qualities, all the degrees, all of every thing 
connected with beauty. We need to know nothing more, we can 
know nothing more, of beauty, ‘than that constitutional nature of it 
which this faculty unfolds. Iam aware that this is deep. But I 
trust it is also plain. It goes down to the last round of the ladder 
of things. ‘There is but one thing below it—that on which this lad. 
der rests, to which we shall come presently. 

Similar illustrations of the foundation, the basis, the constitutional- 
ity, the rationale of things, might be drawn from each of the other 
faculties. But the principle aimed at, the thought presented, is now 
clear; sufficiently so at least to enable us to descry the bottom, 
the fundamental principle, of man’s moral nature. That applica- 
tion is this. It so’ds, that man suffers and enjoys. And it also so 
is, that mankind can both promote the enjoyment, and enhance the 
sufferings, of mankind. Hence the existence of benevolence. Its 
adaptation, its rationale is, to promote human happiness, and pre- 
vent human suffering. This is its foundation, its beginning, its end, 
its constitutionality, its all and all. And every thing there is 
about benevolence—every thing appertaining to the way in which it 
should be exercised; to what are, and what are not, fit objects of its ex- 
ercise, to its degrees, its kinds ; to punishment, here or hereafter— 
every thing connected with this element, depends upon the primary 
function, the constitutional arrangement of this faculty. When we | 
know fully the rationale of this faculty, in all its ramifications and 
modifications, we shall know all that can be known, all that 2s, 
concerning this faculty; its duties, its requirements, its rights, its 
wrongs, and every thing any way related to this whole class of 
man’s nature or relations. In other words, the complete phrenologi 
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cal analysis of this faculty will tell us all that is, all that can be, 
concerning this entire vaecombet of the nature of man, and all its 
_ dependencies. 

So of veneration. It so is that man worships, just as it so is. 
that he eats and sleeps. He worships a Supreme Being. He is so 
constituted. He cannot do otherwise, any more than he can do oth- 
erwise than eat, or sleep, or die. And when we know all that 
Phrenology can tell us concerning this faculty, we shall know all 
that is (at least all that is to us,) concerning the worship of a 
God. All that can be known of times, places, and modes of this wor. 
ship. All that can be known, all that is, concerning its frequency, 
its character, and its effects. All that it is possible for man to know 
concerning the existence, character, attributes, works, and govern. 
ment of this Being. In short, man’s whole duty touching this en- 
tire department of his nature. So of conscientiousness. This facul- 
ty exists. Its rationale, its fundamental principle, is exactly on a 
footing with that of appetite, and acquisition, and parental love, and 
the beautiful, &c., as already seen. That foundation is, the consti. 
tutional arrangement of right and wrong, of holiness and sin, per se. 
And when we know all that Phrenology can teach us of this faculty 
—of the conditions of its action, of its combination in action, of its dic- 
tates, its requirements, and its nature,—we shall know all that man 
can know as to what is right and wrong, good and bad, sinful and 
holy. All that can be known of duty, of penitence, of pardon, of re. 
wards, of punishments,* natural and artificial, and of every thing, 
little and great, connected with this whole department of the nature 
of men. Similar remarks will apply to hope anda future state. To 
marvellousness, and a world of spirits, spiritual monitions, impres- 
sions, existences, &c. But, as to present a few of these relations of 
the faculties to their counterpart, is to constitute the main body of 
the work, they will not be enlarged upon here. Thus much has 
been given, because it was deemed necessary to-explore the founda- 
tion of morals and religion, before we began to examine the super- 
structure. Nor have I ever before seen a successful attempt to go 
back to the beginning of the moral and religious nature of man, and 


* Benevolence was also said to teach us all about punishment. Let me ex 
plain. Ido not mean that the function or knowledge of either of these organs 
singly, without reference to their combinations and other relations, will do this. 
{ mean that all which can be known of benevolence in combination with conscien- 
tiousness, and all the other organs, and every thing else bearing.on it, will do 


this.. So of conscientiousnes. So of all the other faculties. 
de 
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the reader is earnestly solicited to become thoroughly master of this 
point before he proceeds. Re-perusal and mature reflection, it will 
certainly require. But give them. Tle subject itself will repay you. 
So will the great truth unfolded. So will subsequent pages. _ 

It was promised above, to go still one-step lower down into the bot. 
tom of the subject—to the very bottom of its bottom. And that bot- 
tom of the bottom, is the happiness enjoyed ia the right exercise of 
these moral faculties. What is the reason of the existence of any 
and every faculty of man? What the cause of this cause 2 The 
‘sub-stratum of all? It is to render man happy in the exercise of 
each. Thus, as philoprogenitiveness is based in the infantile condi. 
tion of man, this infantile condition is based in the happiness of both 
children and parent. As appetite is based in that arrangement of 
man’s nature which requires food, this arrangement itself is based in 
the happiness of man. As ideality is based in the constitutional ex. 
istence of the beautiful, this existence is based in the happiness its 
exereise confers on man. So of each of the moral faculties. The 
reason of the rationale of benevolence, is, that its exercise is condu. | 
cive to the best interests of man. But as this has been fully shown 
in the first chapter of the author’s work on — it need only 
be stated here, not exemplified. 

And now, reader, being at the bottom of this whole subject, let 
as commence our ascent, that we may examine, step by step, 
piece-by piece, individually and collectively, all the constituent 
vessels and portions of this wonderful temple of the moral and re- 
ligious nature and constitution of man. 


SECTION IIL. 


THE LOCATION OF THE MORAL ORGANS, AND GENERAL REFLECTIONS 
: ON THEIR FACULTIES. 


As already implied, though not yet presented with sufficient 
clearness and force, Phrenology renders the~ great truth demon- 
strative and certain, that man is both a moral and a. religious being, 
and that by creation, by original constitution. It shows that this 
religious tendency before mentioned, is not wholly the creature of 
education, or habit, but of the spontaneous action of his primary 
elements. The demonstration of this point is all important. It should 
not be left at loose ends. Nor is it. No one who admits the 
truth of Phrenology, can for a moment deny the therefore, that 
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man is constitutionally moral and religious—so by creation, not 
merely by education or habit. This truth is inseparable from this 
science, It is not necessary—it is too plain, too self-evident to re- 
quire any thing more than the mere statement—that the admission 
of the truth of this scienee, necessarily brings along with it an ad- 
mission that man has moral-organs and faculties, and is therefore 
a moral and a religious being. The existence of this moral na- 
ture of man, constitutes a part and parcel of Phrenology. Since, 
therefore, this work proceeds upon the supposition that this science 
is true, and since the admission of the truth of this science implies 
and accompanies the admission of the moral organs and faculties, 
the very existence merely of which both constitutes and proves man 
a moral being, it is no more necessary to argue this point than, the 
truth of arithmetic being admitted, it is necessary to prove by ar- 
gument that two and three make five ; or the existence of the eyes 
being admitted, it is necessary to prove that man is a seeing being ; 
or the existence of the reasoning faculty in man being admitted, it is 
necessary to support, by facts and arguments, the fact already and by 
supposition admitted. | 

_ Another preliminary remark. Religion being constitutional, it 
must have its laws, and be governed by its first principles. 
There are three important phrenological- principles that bear on 


this point, which require elucidation here. The first is, the physical © 


position of the moral organs ; the second, their size; and the third, 
their function, relatively, as to the animal propensities and intellect. 

First. The fact is worthy of remark, merely.as a fact—as a 
beautiful illustration of the adaptation of the location of organs to 
their function—as well as teaching us an important lesson touching 
their function, that the moral organs occupy the whole of the top of 
the head. ‘This denotes the elevation of their function. No one will 
fail to observe, that organs are higher and higher in the body, the 
more important and elevated their function. Thus the feet are the 
menvals of the body, and accordingly, are placed at the bottom ofall, 
because they are the.servant of all,.and because they can discharge 
their appropriate function there better than if placed any where else. 
So, the organs of the abdomen are still more serviceable, still more 
essential to life, and productive of a still higher order and more ex- 
alted quality of happiness, than the feet. But they perform a func. 
tion less essential to life, and less exalted, than the stomach, lungs, 
and heart, situated higher up, and as high up as they can well be, 
and yet be contained within the body. But the head is the highest 
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of all, and its function—the function of mind, of feeling, intellect, 
reason— is the highest function of the nature of man, as well as the 
most pleasurable or painful. And then, too, different sections of the 
brain, perform functions still more elevated,* still more pleasurable, 
if pleasurable at all, still more painful, if painful, in proportion as 
they are located higher and still higher up in the head. Thus, 
suppose a woman to be endowed with as much of affection, relatively, 
as Webster is of intellect. Though we should honor her, yet this 
quality could not command as high a meed of praise, or be as exten- 
sively useful to mankind, as the talents of a Webster, if properly di- . 
rected, are capable of becoming. So, let, two men be each equally 
remarkable, the one for high-toned moral feeling and conduct, the 
other, for libertinism, or gluttony, or any animal propensity, and we 
honor the moral man more than the sensualist. It is the constitution 
of man so to do. It is not possible for a well-organized mind to do 
otherwise. A similar comparison of any of the upper faculties and 
organs with any of the lower, will be productive of the same results. 
This point has been fully presented in the Phrenological Journal, 
Vol. vi. No. 1, Art. Il., and requires only to be stated, certainly not 
to be argued. 

This truth once admitted, did the relative importance of the moral 
faculties rises to the superlative degree, and assumes the front rank 
in the nature of man, having by their side, and on a par with them- 
selves, the reasoning intellect, but eclipsing every other element in 
the nature of man. They become the natural governors of man.. 
They exercise the very highest functions of his nature—the throne 
of the kingdom of man. They ally man to his Maker, giving him 
the same ‘ind of excellence as that possessed by the great Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, and differing from him in this respect 
only in degree of function, and, therefore, of glory. So, also, their 
exercise renders him incomparably more happy than the proportion- 
ate exercise of any animal pleasure. Who does not feel more exalt- 
ed pleasure in the doing, as well as from having done, a benevolent 
act, than in eating, or in having eaten a-hearty meal 2? Who does 


‘ * If I am asked what it is that constitutes one fanction more elevated than 
another, I answer, the amount of happiness produced thereby. And this amount 
is governed by two conditions ; the one, the quantity of function; the other, its 
quality, or the purity, and the sweetness of the pleasure afforded. Thus; let a 
man exercise an equal degree of appetite and of conscience, and he will be ren- 
dered more happy by the latter than by the former, besides also feeling that the 
quality of the pleasure afforded by the latter is more exquisite, more rich, more 
desirable every way, than that of the former. ; 
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Hot feel a higher order of pleasure, as well as a greater degree of it, 
in the exercise of justice, and from the reflection of having done 
right, than in the mere acquisition of property, or in the exercise of 
anger, or cunning, or from having exereised them? Need this point 
be further enforced? Does not every well-constituted mind yield a 
cordial assent to it? Is it not self'evident 2 A moral axiom, even ? 
Not the offspring of habit, but of constituteon ? Not taught, but felt, 
inherent, an original arrangement of our nature ? 

This i beautifully with the fact that the moral organs 
occupy a large amount of brain. [tis a law of Phrenology, and, in- 
deed also, of Physiology, that the greater the amount of brain brought 
into action, the greater the pleasure or pain caused by that action. 
Thus ; not only does a large organ yield more pleasure, when its 
action is pleasurable, than a ‘small one, and more pain, when that 
action is painful—large benevolence, more than small benevolence ; 
large friendship, than small friendship; large ideality, than small 
ideality ; large reasoning organs, than small reasoning organs, &c. 
—but, some organs are larger, when large or very large, than oth. 
ers when equally developed. Thus; the amount of brain occupied 
by, and the periphera of scull above, benevolence, or conscientious- 
ness, or marvellousness, or any moral organ, are much greater than 
those of size, or weight, or order ; though not greater than those oc- 
eupied by many of the propensities. - 

But this is not all, nor even the most important phaeno. philosopht- 
cal fact bearing on this point. There is something in the very con. 
stitution of the moral faculties, which places them at the head of the 
propensities ; at the helm of man, reason alone excepted ; or, rather, 
in conjunction with reason. It is so, that, to be produetive of happi- 
ness, every animal propensity requires to be governed by the dictates 
of enlightened moral sentiment—that is, by the moral and intellectual 
faculties in conjunction. As this is one of the great laws of the mo. 
ral constitution of man—a perfect standard of virtue, and touch-stone 
of what is right and wrong in conduct and feeling, its full elucidation 
here is very desirable, to say the least, if not absolutely indispensa 
ble. It has been already presented at some length in the author’s 
work on Education and Self-Improvement, p. 149, but, as many of 
the readers of these pages will not be able to refer to the passage 
mentioned, and as many who can refer to it will not be seriously 
injured by its re-perusal, but, especially, as much that we have to 
say in this work touching the nature-of holiness and sin, virtue and 
vice, good and bad, right and wrong, happiness and misery—all but 
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different names for substantially one and the same thing—depend up- 
on it, a few quotations from the passage mentioned, will not only be 
pardoned, but are even required, and therefore given, in connexion 
however, with some important additions, improvements, and_ infer- 
ences :— 


= 
* 


& 

“ Without rendering obedience to this law, there is no virtue, no en- 
joyment in life; but, this law obeyed, all is peace and happiness. A 
few illustrations will serve to explain both the law itself, and its im- 
portance. Let it still be borne in mind, that we live to be happy— 
that whatever augments our pleasures, both temporarily and ulti 
mately, furthers the ends of our being, and that whatever causes pain, 
is wrong, and should be avoided. In short, we need only to de selfish 
—to promote our own greatest ultimate good. Our own happiness, 
then, and also that of our fellow-men, require that we govern our con- 
duct by the moral sentiments and intellect—that we never exercise the 
propensities but “by and with the consent,” and under the direction, 

of the intellectual and moral faculties—that every exercise of the 
propensities not thus governed, results in misery, both to the indivi- 
dual, and also to all concerned. ie 

“Thus: the exercise of Appetite, by itself, indulged for the mere 
pleasures of the palate, and without the intellect to choose the kind 
and guality of our food, or the moral sentiments to restrain its exces- 
sive action, will often eat unwholesome food, and in excessive quantities, 
which will derange the stomach, undermine the health, blunt the 
moral sensibilities, benumb the intellect, and sap the fountain-head of 
nearly all our physical as well as mental and moral pleasures, besides 
greatly abridge. those very pleasures of the palate sought in its indul- 
gence. But, let it be exercised under the control of intellect—let the 
latter choose the best kind, and dictate the proper amownt, of food, and 
jet the moral sentiments restrain its excess, and the consequence will 
be, the greatest gustatory enjoyment that we are capable of experi- 
encing, as well as abundant sustenance to all the other physical facul- 
ties, and the greatest pleasures in the expenditure of this sustenance. 

“If Combativeness be exercised alone, without the sanctifying influ- 
ences of the moral sentiments, and in opposition to the dictates of rea- 
son, 1t becomes mere brute force, mere bravado and physical fight, 
bursting forth on all occasions, quarrelling with every body, not only 
without cause, but in opposition to right, and making its possessor and 
all around him miserable. But, let this organ be exercised under the 
direction and control of the intellectual and moral faculties, and it be- 
comes moral courage, a defence of right and truth, and of the oppressed, 
and opposes whatever is wrong and pernicious in its tendency—than 
which novelement of our nature yields its possessor a richer harvest of 
the most pure and exalted pleasure,-in addition to the pleasure felt in 
exercising this feeling, and the beneficial ends obtained thereby. 

“Let a man exercise Acquisitiveness as the robber and knave exer- 
cise it, without intellect, to tell him that this course, in the long run, 
will prevent his becoming rich, and without the moral sentiments te 
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show how wrong and unjust this course, (that is, let him exercise this 
organ without intellect to point out the most successful course, or the 
moral sentiments to prevent his getting it by extortion and robbery, 
and other similar means, however unjust,) and this organ will make 
him wretched, and also all whom he wrongs by his dishonesty. Id- 
gotten wealth injures all and benefits none. But let intellect guide a 
man so that he choose the best course to make money, and then let 
Conscientiousness cause him to make money honestly, and pay all he 
owes, and Benevolence prevent his distressmg any one by his efforts 
to acquire property, and that man will enjoy his money, and enjoy 
life, infinitely more than will he whose Acquisitiveness is not thus 
governed. ‘The merchants in a town in which I once resided, held 
their goods at so enormous a price, that they drove all the valuable 
custom to a neighboring town, where the merchants had moral feel- 
ing enough to ask only a fair, living profit, and intellect enough to 
see that “a nimble sixpence is better than a slow shilling.” The for- 
mer merchants failed, and thus defeated their own object, but the lat- 


ter are very prosperous, and enjoy much more, (both in the possession 
of their wealth, and in the thought that they obtained it honestly) than 
the former class.” 


' Let a mother be ever so fond of her darling boy, but let her not 
guide and govern her maternal love by the dictates of the intellectual 
and the moral faculties combined, and she will not know how to keep 
her child healthy; and therefore will suffer a world of anxiety on ac- 
count of his being sick, and still more if he should die. She will not 
know how to operate on his mtellect or moral feelings, and thus una 
ble to govern him, will be rendered miserable for life on account ot 
his mischievous, wicked propensities and conduct. Or, she will spoil 
her child by over-indulgence—an occurrence as lamentable’ as it is 
common—and thereby cause unutterable anguish to mother, child, 
father, society, all in any way capable of being affected by the child 
or the man. But let intellect tell her what physical laws she must 
obey, to keep her child always well, and all the sufferimg of mother, 
of boy, of all concerned, on account of sickness or premature death, 
can be avoided, and, in their stead, the perfect health, the sprightli- 
ness, happiness, beauty, and growing maturity of the boy, will fill the 
boy himself, will swell the bosom of the mother, with joy unspeakable, 
and be always increasing; thus enabling the boy himself to become a 
boon, a blessing, to his fellow men. And the more so, if the mother’s 
intellect enables her to cultivate and develope the boy’s intellect in the 
best possible manner, and pour a continual stream of useful know- 
ledge, and sage maxims, into his young mind, both to guide his eon: 
duct, to call out and develope all the powers of his mind, and to start 
the object of her deep-rooted, but well guided, maternal affection into 
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the paths of wisdom, and learning, and influence, till, standing on a 
commanding intellectual eminence, he controls the opinions, and 
moulds the characters, of thousands of his fellow men; he himself en- 
joying all that mind can confer; his mother being happy beyond de- 
scription in her son; and ae owing and paying a tribute of praise 
‘or the happiness evsadel abread by this well educated son of intellect. 
Still mere will these results be heightened, if the mother add high- 
toned moral feeling to this powerful and well directed intellectual de 
cation. ‘Then will she educate him morally, as well as intellectually 
and physically. She will train him up in the way he should go. 
" She will imbue him early and thoroughly with the principles of vir- 
tue and morality. , She will elevate all his aims. Will chasten all 
his feelings. Will write as with the point of a diamond, upon the tablet 
of his yet plastic and susceptible mind, and in living, burning characters, 
never to be erased: “ My son, walk thou in the paths of virtue. ‘Turn 
thou away from every sinful indulgence,” and he will obey her. Not 
only will his moral character be unblemished, and he live in. accord- 
ance with the principle we are presenting, and therefore be happy him- 
self, but he will elevate all those talents already presupposed to the 
cause of humanity and virtue, and thus do an invaluable amount ot 
good. All this rich harvest of happiness to him, to herself,to mankind, 
will be the legitimate, the necessary harvest of the intellectual and mor al 
seed sown by his mother. It will all flow naturally from the mother’s 
following the law weare urging, of governing her philoprogenitiveness 
by the dictates of intellectual and moral feeling. And these fruits will 
be still farther sweetened and augmented, if the parents go still farther 
back, and so apply the laws of hereditary descent as to secure a good 
original, physical, moral, and intellectual foundation in their child, on 
which to erect this glorious superstructure. 

The importance of this principle can be measured only by the heaven- 
wide contrast between the effects, on the happiness of the parent, of the 
goodness and badness, of the health and sickness, the life and death, of 
the child. If but this law were observed, we should have no premature 
sickness or death, no ebullitions of passion, no waywardness, disobedi- 
ence, or fespiotabity 3 in children, to wring the hearts of parents with 
anguish unutterable, and to carry them down to. their graves mourning. 
“Even ifthe parent love his child morally, and seek to make him 
better, but, unguided by intellect, actually makes him worse, a course 
very common, then his child is a torment to himself, his-parents, and 
all concerned. We must love our children intellectually and morally, 
if we would either have them enjoy life, or we enjoy our children. 
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'- “Tf a man exercise his friendship, without the governing mflu- 
ences of intellect and the sanctions of the moral sentiments, he will 
choose low and immoral associates, who will lower down the tone of 
his moral feelings, and lead him into the paths of sm, and thus make 
him unhappy. But, if he exercise his friendship under the sanction 
of the moral faculties and intellect—if he choose antellectual and 
moral companions, they will expand his intellect and strengthen his 
virtuous feelings, and this will make him and them the more happy. 
Friendship, founded on intellect and virtuous feeling, is far more ex- 
alted in its character, and beneficial in its influence, than when found- 
ed on any other considerations, while friendship founded on the pro- 
pensitees, will increase the depravity and misery of all concerned. _ 

“ Let Approbativeness, or love of the good opinion of others, be go- 
verned by the moral sentiments, and it becomes ambitious to excel in 
works of philanthropy, and seeks to keep the moral character pure 
and spotless ; and Jet it be guided by the intellect, and it becomes in- 
tellectual ambition, and seeks eminence in the walks of literature or 
the fields of science ; but when not thus governed, it degenerates into 
a low, animal, crovelling, sensual ambition, an ambition to become the 
greatest eater, or fighter, or duellist, or dandy, or coquette, which 
causes unhappiness to the possessor and to all concerned. If Self- 
Esteem be governed by intellect and moral feeling, it imparts noble- 
ness and elevation to the character and conduct, which sheds a beam 
of exalted pleasure on its possessor and on all around him; but when 
not thus governed, it degenerates into egotism, self-conceit, imperative- 
ness, and superciliousness, which gives pain to himself and to all af 
fected by this quality in him. . 

“ Let Cautiousness be exercised without intellect, that is, when there 
is no reason for being afraid, and it produces evil only; but let intel- 
lect govern it, so that it is exercised only when there is real danger to 
be avoided, or let it be exercised with Benevolence, or Justice, making 
us fearful lest we do wrong, or careful not to injure others, and its 
product is most beneficial. This principle might be illustrated and 
enforced by Amativeness, and indeed by every one of the lower or- 
gans, and also reversed by showing how happy is the man who gov- 
erns his principles and conduct by enlightened intellect and high-toned 
moral sentiments, but it is already rendered too plain to require it. In 
short, man is constituted to be governed thoughout by his higher fac- 
ulties, and there is no enjoyment for him unless he puts intellect on 
the throne and the moral sentimemts as joint rulers of the kingdom of 
his animal nature. Much of the evil existing in society, much of the 
suffering which stares at us wherever we turn our eyes, have their 
origi in the violation of this law. Nor is the misery, so extensive, 
to be wondered at, if we consider that nineteen-twentieth of the time, 
desires, pursuits, pleasures, anxieties, &c., of mankined are consumed 
in feeding and gratifying his animal nature merely ; in scrambling 
after property ; in getting something to eat, and drink, and wear, and 
live in, and show off with ; in gratifying his love or power, his grasp- 
ing ambition ; in politics, friendship, and family cares; in combating 
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contending, backbiting, lasciviousness, and like animal gratifications. 
War, love, money, and display, sum up the history of man since his 
creation to the present time. Before man can become virtuous and 
happy, his animal nature must be subjected to the control of his moral 
and intellectual faculties. | 

“This animality of man is in striking harmony with the fact, that 
a large proportion of the human brain is in the region of the feelings, 
while but a small moiety is found in the region of the intellect.” And 
before man can enjoy life, he must take tame from the fashionable 
world, from the money-making world, from the red-hot pursuit of 
animal gratification, to exercise, cultivate, and adorn his moral nature. 
To be happy, man must be eminently moral and religiows—rmust sub- 
jugate the entire animal, to the moral and the intellectual. And he 
is the most happy, who does this the most habitually, the most effec- 
tually. 3 | 


_ For three reasons, then, (the first, that the moral organs occupy the 

highest position in the head, the crowning portion of man; the second, 
that they occupy so large a section of the brain, and the third, that they 
are the natural, constitutional guides and governors of the propensities, ) 
should the moral nature of man be known, and its laws be obeyed. No 
tongue can tell, no finite mind can conceive, the amount of pleasure and 
pain it is in the power of the moral faculties to occasion. All the abom- 
inations of Paganism are caused by their perversion. Al the blessings 
of that religion which is peaceable, pure, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
notaway, it is in the power of the moral faculties to bestow. Theirs 
it is, to sweeten every pleasure of life, and to blacken and deepen every 
crime which it is possible for man to commit. 

How all-important, then, that we understand their true function—that 
we derive therefrom-all the happiness they are capable of affording, and 
escape all the pains it is in their power to inflict. This knowledge will 
setus right. It will banish sectarianism. It will tell us just how to live 
in harmony with our nature. It will tell us what is right and what is 
wrong. And Phrenology will certainly impart this knowledge. It will 
give us the science of man’s moral nature. It will tell us every line, 
every lineament of our moral constitution. In telling us this, it will also 
tell us what doctrines, what practices, harmonize with that nature, and 
what conflict therewith. It will unravel the whole web of true religion, 
of pure morality. ‘T"hat man’s moral nature has its laws, there is no 
question. Some things are right: somethingsare wrong. ‘The for- 
mer are right because they harmonize with these laws. There is a mo- 
ral science, as much as physical. Wherever there are laws, there sci- 
ence exists. And to suppose that this department of man’s. nature is 
ungoverned by law, is to suppose that the Author of nature has forgotten 
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or omitted to institute that system of laws, causes and effects, in this de- 
partment of his works which are so eminently wise and beneficial in 
every other department of nature... Is this whole field of human nature 
indeed a barren‘waste? No right? No wrong? No laws? No 
causes? No happpiness? No suffering? Preposterous in theory! 
Contradicted by fact! No! There ¢s a right. There is a wrong. 
Right is right, because it harmonizes with these las, just shown to exist. 
The wrong is wrong, and wrong because it violates these laws. Nor 
are these laws either above his comprehension, or beneath his notice. 
Neither too abstruce to be deciphered, nor too simple to be worth 
investigation. They are completely within the scope of his mental 
vision, the range of his intellectual powers. He can even comprehend 
all that is necessary for him to know. Nor need any more doubt hang 
around this subject than now hangs about a mathematical problem, or 
about any other scientific truth. Not only does there exist a moral 
science, but that science is demonstrable. Iuse the word demonstrable 
in its true signification. I mean that we can prove—can demonstrate— 
any moral truth just as clearly, just as conclusively, as we can demon- 
strate any mathematical problem, any anatomical fact, any scientific 
truth. Of all this sectarian contention, there is no need. It is even 
culpable. There zs a right, and man can ascertain that right. Truth 
exists. Itis obtamable. And when attained, it wili harmonize every 
discordant opinion, every conflicting feeling. . Wherever there is op- 
position of views, there error exists. Trut: is one. Truth always 
harmonizes with truth. Error always clashes with truth, and usually 
with error. If there be two conflicting opinions touching the same 
point, one of them is certainly wrong. ‘ihe other is liable to be. And 
if there be ten, then nine of the ten are e1roneous, and perhaps the tenth 
also. ‘Thisis certain. So that all but one of the conflicting creeds and 
sects out of the whole two thousand that exist, are wrong, and that one is 
not sure to be right. And out of these errors of belief grow all manner 
of errors of practice, all sorts and sizes of sins ead sufferings. Ifa man 
believe murder to be right, errors of conduct, and consequent unhappi- 
ness to him,to others, grow out of these crrore cf belief. If. another be- 
lieves it right to steal, or lie, his erroneous belief will lead him astray in 
conduct, and render him miserable, aud al] affected by this belief, or the 
conduct induced thereby, also miserable. -The ancients believed unbri- 
dled licentiousness to be right, or, at least, made public prostitution a 
part of their religion, and suffered the consequent penalty of the sin 
induced thereby. ‘True, to do right, it is not always necessary to know 
what ¢s right, for a man may do nght from intuition, or instinct ; that is 
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by simply following the original impulses of his nature. Still, to believe 
wrong to be right, is almost certain to induce wrong conduct, the ne- 
cessary consequences of which are pain. 

But how shall we know what is right, and what wrong. By what 
standard shall we try all our creeds, all our practices? By the stand- 
ard of the nature of man. That nature is all right—is perfection itself 
—as perfect as even a God could make it. To suppose otherwise is to 
arraign the workmanship of the Deity. Hence, to follow that nature 
in belief, in practice, is to believe r2ght—to do right. That nature has 
its laws. The fulfilling of these laws is the cause of right, the cause of 
happiness. Their violation, is the cause of sin, the cause of suffering. 

But where can we find an unerring exposition of the moral nature 
of man? Such an expositor, once found, is our talisman, our philoso- 
pher’s stone, in all matters of religious belief and practice. That found, 
we need nothing else. That obeyed, we are as perfect in conduct as’ 
we are by creation. Where, then, can that stone be found? In heaven ? 
No, for we cannot get at it there. In the decalogue? No, it is too 
short. Inthe Bible? No, not all of it. Butin the pages of Phreno- 
logy. That dissects, it lays man’s moral nature completely open, and 
reveals every shread and fibre of it. Every law, every requirement, 
every doctrine, every action, required by the nature of man, will be 
found in this book of man’s moral and religious nature. And this sci- 
ence puts all these doctrines, all these requirements, on a scientific 
basis, on that same basis of positive, actual fact, on which the science of 
mathematics places every mathematical truth; or of astronomy, any 
astronomical truth; or of anatomy, any anatomical truth; or of 
chymistry, any chymical fact ; or of induction, any matter of inductive 
philosophy, It is al/ put upon this basis. Nothing is left at loose ends. 
It is all exact. All demonstrable. ‘All certain. And all plain, too. 
No: mist envelopes any point of it. No dark spots remain upon its 
horizon. Every fact is as light as the noon day sun of eternal truth, and 
unquestionable science, can make it. And I hail with joy the science 
that can do this, That 2s now actually doing all this. ‘That is des- 
tined, ultimately, to do all this, yea, even greater works than these. 
That will both banish all sectarian deformities and parristtes, so that 
not a sect, not a sectarian, shall exist, but which will throw a literal 
flood of light and truth on this whole department of the nature of man, 
which it would dazzle our now benighted vision to behold. 

Gracious heaven! Is there indeed such a treasure within our reach ? 
Has so glorious a moral sun ‘indeed dawned upon the sectarian dark- 
ness and bigotry of ages? Aye, verily, Let vs proceed cautiously, 
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but thoroughly, to unravel this thread of man’s moral and religious 
texture and constitution. Let us bury preconceived doctrines. Let us 
come.up to this work as sincere inquirers after truth. Let us learn 
from it our moral duties, our moral destinies. 

But, in order fully to comprehend the moral bearings, precepts, and 
eae taught by Phrenology, we must analyze the moral faculties. 
This will teach us their nature and true functions, and, therewith, the 
moral nature and constitution of man, as well as show what doctrines 
they teach, what conduct they require. 

It should here be added, what has all along been implied, that the 
moral faculties themselves, unenlightened by reason, are but blind feel- 
ings, mere religious impulses. To produce the good effects above 
ascribed to them, it is indispensably necessary that they be guided by 
enlightened intellect, and governed entirely by the dictates of reason, 
as will be more fully seen hereafter, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE MORAL FACULTIES, AND THE INFER 
| ENCES CONSEQUENT THEREON. 


Tue organs of the moral faculties are all located together in a kind 
of family group, upon the top of the head. - They are thus removed as 
far as possible from the body, so that their bland, mild, softening, hea- 
venly, harmonious action may be interrupted as little as possible by 
those causes which disease, disorder, or inflame the body, and, thereby, 
the propensities in particular. When fully developed, they cause the 
head to rise far above the ears, and become elongated upon the top, 
thereby rendering it bigh and long upon the top, rather than wide and 
conical. They may be very correctly measured, by obserying the 
amount of: brain located above Cautiousness and Causality. They are 
much larger in woman than in man, and their faculties are stronger, as 
is evinced by the fact, that about two-thirds of our church members are 
females, and that piety in woman is the crowning excellence of her 
sex, while its absence is a moral blemish which no cluster of virtues 
can efface. 
| They are peculiar to man. In the brute creation, they are wanting, 
or too much so to be taken into the account. They are equally defi. 
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cient in their character. Thus, a dog cannot be taught to worship 
God; nor a tiger, to pray; because neither is endowed by nature 
with either the moral or religious organs or faculties. And this dou- 
ble absence of both organ and faculty, forms a strong proof of the 
truth of Phrenology, while the presence of either, without the other, 
would prostrate the science. But, it so is, that man is both the only 
animal possessed of the moral organs, and also the only terrestrial be- 
ing endowed with the moral and religious faculties that accompany 
them. This fact furnishes a positive proof of the truth of Phrenology 
as extensive, as diversified, as the whole human family, on the one 
hand, and the entire brute creation, on the other, can render it. 


RECTION I. 
VENERATION.—ITS ANALYSIS, AND THE EXISTENCE OF A Gov. 


Adoration of a God; the Spiritual worship of a Supreme Being; Devotion; 
Reverence for religion and things sacred; Disposition to pray and to observe 
religious rites and ordinances. 


- Gat, the discoverer of this organ and faculty, observed, that his 
sbediide whom his father intended and had fitted for the rhiekeelte 
calling, but whose religious feelings were so strong as to tear him 
from all other pursuits, overcome all obstacles, and finally force him 
to enter the clerical profession, was largely developed upon the top of 
his head. He afterwards observed, that the heads of those who visit- 
ed the temples for prayer and_religious observances most frequently, 
and remained longest at their devotions, were similarly developed. 
He at first, called it the organ of Theosophy, or the science of reli- 
gion. 

It creates the feeling of awe of God. It excites the spirit of prayer 
and praise to the Supreme Ruler of the universe. It delights to me- 
ditate“on his character, and to study his works. It induces a general, 
spiritual state of mind, a devout, religious feeling, which fills the soul 
with holy aspirations and ae: pleasures, and attaches its posses- 
sor to those religious observances which are considered as an expres- 
sion, of these feelings. It creates a sense of the Divine presence, a feel- 
ing of nearness to God, and desire to hold communion with the Crea- 
tor of all things. It ee the soul above the things of earth, and 
places it on. Divine things, and delights to contemplate his character, 
and to bow before his throne in devout adoration and praise. 
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This organ is divided. While the back part, next to Firmness and 
Conscientiousness, gives the devout, religious feeling just ascribed to 
it, the frontal portion, creates respect for elders and superiors, and vene- 
rates the ancient and sacred. It is the conservative faculty, and, while 
the other faculties reform abuses, this faculty prevents sudden changes, 
and discountenances radicalism. It is usually small m the American 
head and character, being rendered so, doubtless, by the necessary ten- 
dency of our republican institutions. I would not urge adherence to 
what is wrong, but I would respect, aye, pay deference to superiors, 
and show respect towards all. Leet a deferential feeling be cultivated 
in our youth, Let impudence, and disorder, be discountenanced. Let 
this faculty be cultivated, or our liberty will become lawlessness, and 
our republic but an unmeaning name. 

The existence and analysis of this organ, establishes, past all cavil © 
and controversy, the existance of a God. ‘The argument, or rather 
fact, by which this great truth is established, is this: Every organ 
has its own primitive, natural function, and also adaptation. Or, 
rather, the primordial function of every organ, is adapted to some one 
law of nature or want of man. ‘Thus, Parental Love is adapted to 
the infantile condition of man. Causality adapts man to a world 
governed by causes and effeets, and enables him to apply these 
causes to the production of desired results. Cautiousness is adapted 
toa world of danger. Combativeness, to difficulties. Individuality, 
to the identity or existence of things. Form, to the ‘great arrange- 
ment of shape or configuration. Size, tothat of bulk, or of big and 
little. Color, to the primitive colors. Weight, to the laws of gravity 
Order, to that perfect system which characterizes all nature. Locality 
to space. Ideality, to the beautiful in nature and art. Constructive- 
ness, to our need of garments, houses, tools and things made. Appetite, 
to the great arrangement, or demand and supply, of nutrition. Ac- 
quisitiveness, to our need of property. _Amativeness, to the different 
sexes, &c. | 

Veneration, therefore, has is adaptation or counterpart in the na: 
ture of things; and that adaptation is to the existence and worship of 
a Divine Being. ‘This argumeat is short, but perfectly demonstra- 
tive. It cannot be evaded. It leaves no chance for cavil. Phreno- 
logy establishes the existence of the organ, and the nature of its func- 
tion, namely, the worship of God. Therefore, there-is a God to be 
worshipped—a Spiritual Being, adapted to Véneration, to whom this 
organ can lift up its prayers, and with whom hold sweet communion. 
Throughout all nature, whenever and wherever'one thing exists and 
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is adapted to a second, the existence of the second is sure, else nature 
would be at fault. If this argument is not proof positive, then there 
4s no proof, and xo argument can ever prove any thing; for this is 
proof of the strongest possible kind. An anomaly like the existence 
of any one thing in nature, adapted to that which never existed, can 
no where be found. No axiom in philosophy is more fully esiabligh- 
ed than this, that when one thing exists, and is adapted to a second, 
the second also exists, or has existed. Ransack all nature, and not 
one solitary instance can be found, either in the world of mind or 
matter, of one thing’s being adapted to another thing which does not ex- 
ist, or has not existed. Thus: If you find a tooth, you feel as sure that a 
"Gace Ses or has existed, to which this tooth j is adapted, as of your 

wn existence. If you find an eye adapted to its socket, or a bone 
adapted to articulate upon another bone, you feel quite certain of the 
present or past existence of the socket, or the bone to which it is 
adapted. So of every thing else in the world of either mind or matter. 

Veneration, therefore, has its adaptation, and that adaptation is to 
the existence and worship of a God, as much as the eye is adapted to 
seeing, or the ear to hearing. As the existence of the eye, and its 
adaptation to light, pre-suppose and necessarily imply the existence of 
that light to which it is adapted; as the existence of the stomach, and 
its adaptation to food, pre-suppose and necessarily imply the existence 
of food adapted to it; the-adaptation of the lungs to air, and the air to 
the lungs; of Cutigality to the laws of Causation, and a of Causa- 
tion to Causality ; and-so of illustrations innumerable scattered through- 
out nature, and indeed constituting a great portion of nature; so the 
existence of Veneration, and its adaptation to Divine sete pre- 
suppose and necessarily imply the existence of a Deity to be wor 
shipped. 

This argument is short, but On that very account, the more unan 
swerable. It has but two points: the one, that one thing’s being 
adapted to another, proves the existence of the other—a principle of 
philosophy which allows of no exceptions; and the other point, the 
fact of the adaptation of Veneration to this Divine worship. The first 
_ admits of no cavil whatever, and the second of none that is available. 
If it be objected, that its adaptation i is to superiors, and that its fnnction 
is that of deference and obedience to men, I answer: We have ano- 
ther facnlty expressly adapted to that office; namely, the fore part of 
Veneration. 

Besides, man does certainly worship a God. Where is the human 
being who has never feared, loved, or worshipped a Divine spirit, the 
great Architect of heaven and earth, the great prime-moving Cause 
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of causes. Standing upon the top of some lofty eminence which vom: 
mands a view of some vast, variegated, indescribably bea'wi{ul plain 
below, loaded with nature’s choicest treasures, and skirted with yon- 
der bold cliffs and rugged mountains, rising one above another till 
they hide their majestic heads in the clouds; or beholding, in mute 
astonishment, the cataract of Niagara, in all its sublimity and gran- 
deur; or watching the swift lightning, and hearing peal on. peal of 
roaring thunder; or witnessing the commotion of the elements, and the 
raging and dashing of the angry seas; or examining minutely the 
parts of the flower, and the adaptation of every part to the perform- 
ance of its own appropriate function; or the organs and adaptions of 
our own wonderful mechanism ; or, indeed, scrutinizing any of the 
innumerable contrivances and adaptations with which all nature is 
teeming; where is the moral man, endowed with an intellect capable 
of perceiving these wonders and beauties, whose heart does not kindle ~ 
with glowing emotions of adoration and praise, rising, not alone to 
nature herself, but mainly to the Archatect and Author of nature? 
Who that has never felt—never realized—the existence of a spirit in na- 
ture analogous to the God of the Christian? And if, perchance, in 
some dark corner of our earth, a human soul should be found, which 
never felt this sentiment of Divine worship, just as there are some 
whose organs of Color are too small to perceive the colors of the rain- 
bow, does this prove that this sentiment does not ezist in any other 
soul? Shall the blind man who can see no sun, assert that therefore 
there 7s none? Shall those who cannot see, guide those who can? 
Shall those who experience this heaven-born emotion, be argued 
out of the existence of this emotion, because, forsooth, some self-made 
Atheist says he has never experienced it? If one does not-experi- 
ence this sentiment, another does, and this argument rests not on the 
fact that all experience this emotion, but on the fact that any do. If, 
from the first opening of the eyes of Adam upon the surrounding 
beauties of creation, down to the present time, a single human soul 
has poured forth a single heart-felt offering of prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing toa Divine spirit, he has exercised some organ in this worship, and 
that organ is Veneration. This organ, this alone, worships a God. 
Each of the other organs has its own specific function to perform, so 
that no other organ cam perform this function. But the function 
of Divine worship is exercised by man. As well tell me that the 
sun never shined, as to tell me that man has never worshipped a 
Spiritual Being. What mean yonder towering steeples, -yonaer 
houses erected in every town and. hamlet, in Christian and in Pagan 
lands, to the worship of God? What means yonder Hindoo widow, 
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voluntarily ascending the funeral pile of her departed husband, or yon- 
der mother committing her darling child to the deified waters of the 
Ganges? Seest thou yonder towering pagoda; yonder temple of 
Juggernaut; yonder thronged mosque; yonder altar, reeking with 
human gore, just offered up in sacrifice to God; yonder solemn con- 
vent; yonder crowded sanctuary? Hark! Hearest thou; in yonder 
secret closet, the soft accents of heart-felt prayer and praise to the Al- 
mighty Giver of every good? Look again. Dost thou see yonder 
domestic group, bowed down around the family altar, all offering up 
their morning or evening sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving to the 
God of every mercy and blessing, and supplicating their continuance ? 
Tellest_ thou me, these do not sincerely worship a Deity? Indeed, 
nothing is more plain, no fact is more apparent and universal than 
' this, that man does worship a God; and the amownt of this worship is 
inconceivably great. It is natwral for man thus to worship. He can 
‘no more live and be happy without adoring a God, than without rea- 
son, or any other. equally essential faculty. Man worships a Deity, 
and has an organ of Veneration adapting him to that worship; there- 
fore, there is a God adapted to this organ. 

Besides: every other organ and faculty are completely engrossed in 
performing each its own function, leaving no other one but Venera- 
tion to exercise this devotional feeling. Thus, Philoprogenitiveness 
_is completely engrossed in loving and providing for children. It has 
no. time, no capacity to worship. Combativeness is all engrossed in 
resisting and defending, so that it cannot worship, nor is it capable of ' 
exercising any other than its own appropriate feeling. So, Appetite 
is all taken up with table luxuries. It is too greedy ever to think of 
exercising the feeling of worship. And, besides, it could not if it 
would. So, Acquisitiveness is exclusively occupied in hoarding, and 
does nothing else. Cautiousness is full of its alarms. It does not, it 
cannot, worship. Ideality is so completely absorbed in contemplating 
and admiring the glowing beauties that throng in upon its delighted, 
extatic vision from every quarter, that, though it may admire the beau- 
ties of creation, yet it cannot worship their Author. Causality does 
not, cannot worship a God. It is completely engrossed in searching 
out and applying causes. Though it may reason out the fact of the 
existence of a great first cause, yet it goes no farther. It can do no 
more. It does not, it never can, fall down on the bended knees of de- 
votion, and worship Him; because, to investigate and apply causes, is 
its sole function. Its constitution precludes its exercising any oth?4. 
“Similar remarks apply to Benevolence, to Compariscm, to each of the 
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intellectual faculties, to each of the propensities and feelings, and te 
every mental and ae element of man. So that there is no other 
organ or faculty but Veneration left to exercise this worshipping 
function. But this function is exercised as just seen. And the amount 
of its exercise is inconceivably great. Too great to be the result of 
habit. Too universal to be the product of education. Hf this sents 
ment were not engrafted upon the nature of man, it would not be pos 
sible for education to perpetuate it. It would be as if eating were not 
constitutional, and therefore a perfect drudge, all up-hill work, and s¢ 
thoroughly irksome as to be soon forgotten and lost in the oblivion of 
the past.. L repeat: Nothing but the fact that the sentiment of wor 
ship is constitutional, is inwrought into the nature of man, is a consti 
tuent part and parcel of his very self, just as is breathing, or sleeping, 
or eating, could account for either its perpetuity or its universality, or 
its power over the feelings and conduct of mankind. It must be consti- 
tutional. It zs constitutional. And. rendered so by the existence, in 
man, of a primitive faculty, the sole office of which is to worship a Su- 
preme Being, the great Cause of causes, the God of heaven and 
earth. : 
' Again, every organ performs some important function. Without 
any Causality, er power of reasoning and adapting means to ends, 
what a great hiatus would exist in the human mind? Ifall power 
of observation were destroyed ; or if Individuality were wholly wan- 
ting; if Weight were eee inert, so that we could not-stand or 
move; if any one of man’s faculties were annihilated, the chasm, the 
aching void thus formed, would be great indeed; because, every © 
organ performs a function mdispensable to man’s happiness. Vener- 
ation has some function, some important function, some function, the 
loss of which would create an aching void quite as great as the loss 
of those already mentioned. What, then, 7s that function? Deference 
for man? But this is preformed by another faculty. There is no 
function left, important of unimportant, for Veneration to exercise but 
that of wor akipgite God. . 
Turning to the history of its eee we find this view reiterated 
and ifthe Gall and Spurzheim, our highest authorities in this 
matter, both regarded its function as that of worship of God, and so does 
every Phrenologist worth referring to. In fact, that is its function. 
Man dves worship his God by means of it, and that worship is its na: 
tural, not its distorted, perverted, exotic.function. It és adapted to the 
worship of a God ; therefore, there is a God appr i. ‘this a or 
to receiving the acai it was created to offer ae 
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If any doubt remain on this point, it is obviated by Phreno-Magnet- 
ism. On magnetizing any organ, the spontaneous function of its fac- 
ulty bursts forth: instantaneously and powerfully. Every faculty is 
thus stripped of all artificial influences, and exhibits itself in its. naked, 
primitive state. I have never seen ae back part of Veneration mag- 
netized, without also seeing the subject clasp and raise the hands in the 
attitude of worship, assume a devotional aspect and tone of voice, and 
express a desire to pray, or else break forth in the worship of God, en- 
raptured in contemplating him. Thus is the worshipping function of 
this faculty established by Phrenology beyond all dispute. No pro- 
position in Geometry is more fully proved than this; and the infer- 
ence that therefore there is a God, follows as a necessary eonsequence. 

If to this it be objected that, “ most men adopt those religious views 
and practices in which they were educated,” and that therefore religion 
is taught, Lanswer, that before any one can be tawght any thing, he 
must have some original, primary quality capable of being taught. 
Can you teach a dog to be solemn in church, ora swineto pray? But 
why not? For the same reason that you cannot teacha blind man to 
see, or a deaf man to hear, or a man without limbs to use them ; namely, 
because he has no original, primitive faculty, capable of beiag taught. 
And the very fact that men can be taught to pray and to worship 
God, proves that they have that very primitive faculty of prayer con- 

tended for. . m 

In thus establishing the function of worship as appertaining to the 
human mind, Phrenology also establishes and enforces the duty and - 
utility of its exercise. . Every organ was made to be exercised, and 
hence that exercise becomes a duty, and also a privilege; for, the 
right exercise of every faculty, gives pleasure in proportion to the 
size of itsorgan. Veneration is a large organ, and as such, its exer 
cise affords a fountain of the richest’ and most exalted pleasure. 
Every living mortal, then, should daily and hourly breathe forth holy 
aspirations of prayer and praise to his Maker—should “ keep the 
fear of God continually before his eyes 2” should cultivate pious 

feelings always. Thus saith Phrenology. 

And now, reader, art thou satisfied as. to whether iaialie: leads 
to infidelity and atheism? Is not its moral bearing in this respect 
in beautiful harmony with the requirements of Revelation? The 
one requires all human beings to worship God in spirit and in truth, 
and to remember that “ Thou God seest me,’’ und the other, by im- 
peaite this Divine sentiment in the breast of every man, also re- 
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quires of him that he ezercise it daily and habitually in religious 
worship. 

To this doctrine that Phrenology proves the existence of a God, 
by pointing out a natural sentiment of worshipping a God, it is often 
objected, that, “ If this religious sentiment were natural, it would lead 
all men to entertain similar and correct religious opinions, and give 
all the same views in regard to right and wrong. But men’s relig- 
ious opinions differ as much as do their faces ; producing all our see- 
_ tarian diversities, as well as every form of Pagan worship, however 
revolting and criminal.” To this [ answer, (and this answer not only 
satisfactorily explains the cause of these religious differences, but also 
developes the only ¢rue religion, and teaches us the ¢rwe attributes of 
the Deity,) that every phrenological faculty constitutes a medium, or 
as, it were, the colored glass, through which the mind looks at all ob- 
jects. As, when we look at objects through green glasses, they look 
green; when through yellow glasses, they look yellow ; when 
through dark shaded or smoky glasses, they look dark, gloomy, or 
smoky ; when through glasses that are light shaded, they look light ; 
when through red glasses, every thing beheld assumes a fiery ted 
aspect, and that, too, whatever may be the actual color of those ob- 
jects observed—so the phrenological organs constitute the mentax 
glasses through which we look at mental and moral objects. ‘Fhus, 
those in whom Acquisitiveness or love of money, prevails, look at 
every thing, whether matters of science, or religion, or polities, or 
buisness, not in the light of philosophy, or the welfare of man, or of 
right and moral obligation, but in the light of dollars and cents alone. 
But he in whom Benevolence predominates, looks at al] matters, not 
in the light of their effects on his pockets, but in their bearing on the 
happiness of man. He in whom Conscientiousness predominates, 
looks at, and judges of, things, neither in the light of expediency, nor 
of their pecuniary advantages, nor self-interest or popularity, but in 
that of right and duty, and abstract justice. But he in whom Appro- 
bativeness prevails, seeks popular favor, and when any new thing is 
presented to his mind, say Phrenology, or Magnetism, or any thing 
whatever, asks, as the first and main question, not, “ Is it ¢rwe ?”’ nor, 
“Is it philosophical ?” but, “ What will the folks say about it, and 
about me for embracing it?”? The man in whom the Reasoning 
organs predominate, asks, “Is it reasonable? What are its laws? 
Is it consistant with itself and with nature?” and looks at every thing 
through the glasses of philosophy. 3 
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- We find an additional illustration of this principle, in appetite for 
different kinds of food. ‘The argument is just as conclusive that ap- 
petite is not a natural, constitutional element of the human mind be- 
cause some men love some things and dislike others, while others 
like what is disliked by the former, and dislike what is liked by them, 
as that the element of worship is not a primitive faculty, because men’s 
religious tastes afid opinions differ. Unless appetite were natural, 
there could be no diversity even. No such idea could be entertained 
or conceived. And the very fact of such diversity, proves the point 
at issue, and leaves us to account for the fact of this diversity, just as 
we are left to account for diversity in appetites, opinions, &c. 

A story in pomt:—A man born blind, was once asked, what idea 
he had of colors. He answered by saying, that he had no very dis- 
tinct idea of them any way. Pressed still farther, and asked to com- 
pare his idea of them to something as nearly like them as possible, 
he said that he might not perhaps be right, but he thought they very 
much resembled the sound of a trumpet, Without some primitive 
faculty for perceiving the existence of a God, and experiencing the 
sentiment of Divine worship, men could no more form an estimate of 
this whole matter, than the blind man did-of colors. And the fact, 
that men do form these ideas, proves the existence of the primary fa- 
culty of devotion; while the fact, that men differ as to their ideas of a 
God, shows that they have these ideas, and therefore have the faculty 
in question, while the fact that they differ is perfectly explainable on 
the ground that the other faculties modify these ideas, and therefore 
that this is caused by diversity in other faculties. 

To illustrate still father: A minister, or speaker, has the motive 
or powerful temperament, yet with none of the pathetic, together with 
large reasoning organs, and large conscientiousness, but small ideality, 
eventuality, and language. He is therefore a strong reasoner, and a 
good writer and theologian, yet he has no eloquence, no emotion, and 
no beauty of style, together with a most unfortunate delivery. Those 
hearers who are similarly organized, have their organs called out and 
gratified, and therefore like him much. But others who have an op- 
posite organization, finding no food for their prevailing faculties, but 
seeing the full force of every defect, dislike him as much as the others 
like him—the one liking, the other disliking him, for precisely the 
same qualities. Another minister, having an opposite organization, 
will be liked by those who disliked the former, and disliked by those 
whe like him. This shows why some men think a given man 
highly talented, while others, who know him-equally well, thmk him 
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a simpleton—why, in short, men differ in their tastes, desires, pur- 
suits, opinions. Still, as this diversity of opinion in matters of taste, 
does not prove that there are no first principles of taste in things, or fa- 
culty of taste in men, &c.; so, the corresponding diversity of opinions 
as to the character of a God, does not prove that there is no srimary 
element in man for the worship of God. 

Should a picture, perfect in every respect, be hung Up for inspection, 
if the beholder have the organ of size only, he will take cognizance 
of the provortign of its parts and admirable perspective cnly, all its 
other qualities being a dead letter to him, because he has not the fac- 
ulties that perceive or admire them. © But, add the organ of color, and 
he perceives a new beauty in the picture, namely, its rich and variega- 
ted shades, tints, hues, varnishes®&c.-; and is now doubly delighted be- 
cause two organs are agreeably exercised. Add large form, anda 
third beauty now breaks in upon him, namely, the perfection of the 
likeness, and the exquisiteness of figures or shape given to the persons 
and things represented in the picture. Add ideality, and still another 
source of beauty opens upon him—its richness of taste, ts admirable 
designs, its creations of fancy, i's perfection and harmony of parts. 
Add causality, and he sees the moral taught and the sentiment ex- 
pressed in it, and so of the other organs. His views ef the picture are 
more and more perfect, and his delight greater, and still greater, by 
every new organ added. 

So of Judgment. The man who has large aie isa good judge 
of colors, but if causality be small, he is a~poor judge of ways and 
means; but he in whom causality is large and color small, “is a good 
judge of plans, ways and means, the feasibility of measures, and 
every thing requiring the exercise of causality, buf a poor ‘udge of 
every thing appertaining: to colors. If ideality be large and con- 
structiveness be small, his judgment of poetry, propriety, and matters 
of taste, will be good, but of mechanics, poor. If size be large and 
conscientiousness be small, he is ae good judge of bulk, and: the 
weight of things by Feat at them, of height, perpendicularity, &e. 
yet a poor one in matters of right and wrong. If one’s perceptive 
organs and acquisitiveness be large, and conscientiousness | and 
causality be moderate, his judgmemt of the value of property, the 
qualities of goods, a Foal bargain, or horse, or any thing appertaining 
to those organs, will be good, but of moral reasoning. ant of what is 
right between man and man, poor indeed. But he who has ail the 
organs fully and evenly developed will take consistent and correct 
views of all subjects, have good judgment about every thing, and en 
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tertain comprehensive and consistent opinions. This principle of 
Phrenology is clear, and its application universal; Hence the Phre- 
nological developments of a man, tell us what is the color of the glasses 
through. which he looks, and ree kind of judgment is poor and 
we good. 

Now let us apply this principle to the sea ue opinions of bachaatie 
ae it holds equally true of his religious judgment, feelings, and opin- 
ions. Veneration worships God, but the other organs color our views 
of the character and attributes of God. Thus, the ancient Greeks and 
Romans had large veneration, and were very religious, but their other 
inoral organs were small, and “their animal propensities were strong, 
so that they worshipped gods of various animal passions. Their 
large veneration, combining with their very large amativeness, 
worshipped a Venus, or the goddess of love and beauty; combining 
with their very large combativeness and destructiveness, Warshipped 
a Mars, or the god of war, and carnage, and blood; wit their pow- 
erful alimentiveness, worshipped a Bacchus, or the god of feasting, 
revelry, and wine; with their large acquisitiveness, worshipped the 
god ‘Terminus, wie cuarded fen boundaries, and protected their 
goods from ste with large secretiveness, worshinped a Mercury, 
or the god of cunning, finesse, duplicity, theft, &c. But they had 
iarge intellectual organs, as well aS powerful, unbridled passions. 
Ere they worshipped a Jupiter, the great director and manager of 
the universe, and the governor of the gods; but a god full of most 
disgusting amours, most vindictive and revengeful, without moral 
principle, and swayed by a power of animal passions as much above 
_ that of mortals as he himself was rated superior to them. , 

And now, ye sectarians, do ye see why ye differ and quarrel about 
religion ? > asin organs differ, and this diversifies and distracts your 
relicious views and feelings. One sect has one set of organs, or looks — 
through glasses of one color, and another sect has on glasses of anoth- 
er color, and both are looking at the same object and quarrelling 
about its color. One has got on green glasses, and is stoutly contend- 
ing that God is green; another, with yellow glasses on, is as stoutly 
contradicting ¢ the greenness* of the Deity, and maintaining that he is 
yellow. But the Atheist has black glasses on, which shut out all light, 
and therefore he maintains that there 2s no God, because he can see 
none. F oolish all. Take off ioe glasses. Boll at God with the 


* Far be it from me to make light of things sacred, but I do design to fidictile 
sectarianism for maintaining akiras dities as great as that God is green, or yellew. 
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natural eye of fully and evenly developed moral organs, and you will 
“behold him as he is,” and “worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

In accordance with this principle, each modern religious sect has 
its own peculiar set of phrenological developments, which harmonizes 
perfectly which the peculiarities of its creed. ‘loshow minutely what 
developments characterize each, and their departures from the only 
true standard of religious faith and practice involved in this principle, 
would be to thrust my face into a hornet’s nest of the worst character, 
which is unnecessary, yet I will give a few illustrations. Universa- 
lists almost invariably have large veneration, combined with predom- 
inant benevolence and adhesiveness, and moderate destructiveness, 
and hence they adore God for his goodness mainly, and dwell in 
glowing colors upon his love; while the old-fashioned Calvinists 
usually have large veneration, with predominant self-esteem and 
firmness, and large conscientiousness, and accordingly adore the 
sovereignty and unbending justice of God. Has not the reader often 
seen stiff orthodox deacons, whose heads rose rapidly from the intellec- 
tual organs to firmness and self-esteem, showing more reverence 
than Sesarslf cts and more firmness and conscientiousness than 
either, with a tolerably wide head? But did a Methodist, or Univer- 
salist, or Unitarian, or Episcopalian, ever have this form of head 2 
These remarks do not apply, however, to Congregationalists, nor to be- 
lievers in the “ New School” doctrines, whose conscientiousness usu- 
ally predominates and self-esteem is only moderate, and destructive- 
ness seldom more than full, and whose high-toned, or rather ultra 
Calvinistic notions, are bcapeesit softened down. in them, amative- 
ness is usually moderate, and accordingly they abhor no sin more than 
its perversion. Episcopalians usually have large veneration, with 
predominant benevolence and large ideality, firmness, self-esteem 
and social faculties, consicentiousness being not always large, though 
often full; and biaee they place their religion in works of charity, 
and in septa “the church,” rather than in penitence, and are not 
as strict and oid as the caeisaa yet they are always genteel, rather 
exclusive, and eminently social. Nearly all their women have su- 
perior heads, are remarkable for devotion, good sense, for the domes 
tic qualities, and especially for benevolence. The Quakers have no 
characteristic moral developments, and accordingly allow their mem- 
bers to hold any and every belief, provided they do thus and so. In- 
fidels, Deists, &c., usually have moderate hope, small veneration, 
scarcely the least marvellousness, large benevolence, and conscien- | 
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tiousness variable. I never saw one of Infidel sentiments who had not 
a poorly balanced moral head.* 

Those who have conscientiousnes predominant, with small vener- 
ation and marvellousness, place their religion in doing right, or in 
honesty and morality, but disregard the ezternals of religion, while 
those in whom these organs are reversed, attend to its outward forms 
and ceremonies: but, though they are devout, yet they are often unjust 
and immoral. Those in whom benevolence predominates, place their 
religion in doing good, to the neglect of other Christian duties; those in 
whom marvellousness is great, regard religion as consisting in fazth, 
and implicit reliance upon Divine providence; but those in whom this 
organ is small, do not feel that awe of God, that sense of the Divine 
presence, which this faculty inspires, but attribute all events to cause 
and effect. But those in whom all these organs are fully and evenly 
developed, “put on the whole armor of righteousness.” They do 
good, do right, worship their God, and trust in his providence ; 
which, united, constitute the very perfection of the Christian charac- 
ter. Such live a blameless life, worthy of admiration and imitation ; 
whilst imperfect religious faith or practice is the — fruit of wi 
evenly developed moral organs. 

In harmony with this principle, that each phrenological organ 
stamps its impress upon the religious opinions of its possessor, it fol- 
lows, that those in whom ad/ the moral organs are fully and evenly 
developed, will entertain consistent and correct religious opinions, 
and. view the character and attributes of the Deity as they are. If, as 
already seen, veneration, with predominant benevolence, worship a 
God of kindness; with predominant conscientiousness, a God of un- 
bending justice ; with large causality, as the great first Cause of all 
things; with large self-esteem and firmness, as the great Sovereign of 
the universe, immutable, omnipotent, unchanging and unchangable; 
clothed with authority, and doing his own will and pleasure in the 


* The proverb that we judge others by ourselves, isin harmony with this 
principle, and illustrates it, Thousands of times in my professional practice, 
when I have ascribed toamana strong ruling passion,say love of praise, for 
example, telling him that he is excessively sensitive to praise and reproach, 
« And so is every one,” is the usual reply. Perhaps the next man I examine, 
will have small Approbativeness and large Self-Esteem. I tell him that he does 
not care a straw for the opinionsof others. ‘Well, who does? for I’m sure I 
don’t,” or, “‘ He’s a fool who does,” is apt to be the response. What we love 
desire, hate, &c., we are almost sure to think others loye, desire, hate, &e., 
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armies of heaven above, and among the inhabitants of the earth be- 
neath, &c.; then one in whom benevolence is large, will worship 
him for his great goodness to the children gf men; in whom benev- 
olence and Conscientiousness both predominate, as kind but just; and 
with firmness, combativeness, destructiveness, and seif-esteem add 
ed, as “a God merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, and who will by no means nite the guilty ;” 
as perfectly holy hipeelt and requiring holiness im all his creatures ; 
as creating and governing. them with a wise reference to their od 
est ultimate good, and in‘doing this, as rewarding those who obey his 
laws, and as punishing those who disobey; or, rather, as infinitely 
Habenstons yet as.a God who will “ not let the wicked go unpunish- 
od;” with large cautiousness and philoprogenitivenes, as exercising 
a iutharty care over his children, and providmg a bountiful supply 
for all their wants, &c. Pony one having all these organs fully 
and evenly developed, will take atu* the characteristics of the Deity 
_ into account, and give each their due proportion; because the moral 
constitution if things must necessarily harmonize with the moral 
character and attributes of God, and man’s moral character, as far 
as it goes, must tally with the attributes of the Deity, as already seen. 
Consequently, if an individual possess a well-balanced and a perfectly 
developed phrenological organization, or have all the organs large 
and wnperverted; his views of the character, attributes, and govern- 
ment of God, will be consistent and correct. And the nearer one’s head 
approaches to this phrenological standard of perfection, the more cor 
rect will be his moral feelings and conduct, as well as his religious 
opinions and worship. But the further one’s head departs from this. 
standard, that is, the more waeven one’s head, and more imperfectly 
loaned his organs, the more erroneous sail be his religious opin- 
ions, and proportionally imperfect his moral conduct and his worship. 


- 


* For ought we know, the Deity may have other attributes as conspicuous in 
his character as his benevolence, or justice, or wisdom, which man has now no 
faculty for perceiving, and to which he has no faculty adapted, just as the brute 
creation have no Ceulty adapted to, or capable of perceiving, either his existence 
or any of his attributes. This, however, is all conjecture ; ; but as far as man’s 
faculties do go, they harmonize. with and lead him to — God as he is to 
man. 

tIn my work on Education and Self-[mprovment. p.115, the reader will find 
this pinciple carried out and applied to the phrenological definition ofa good, 
or rather perfect, head and character—a principle than which none is more im 
portant, and the application of which will heal most of the religious and other 
differences existing among men. 
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By the application of this principle to his own head, every individ- 
ual can see at a glance the departures of his own religious opinions 
and practices from this the true standard of our nature, pointed out by 
Phrenology. . If his veneration be moderate or small, he thinks too 
little of divine things, and should cultivate his sentiment of devotion, 
If his firmness, self-esteem, combativeness, and conscientiousness 
predominate over his benevolence, that is, if his head rise higher on 
the back part of the top than on the fore part of the top, and form a 
kind of apex near the crown, his notions of the character and govern- 
ment of God are too austere-and orthodox. But, on the other 
hand, if his benevolence rise high,and his conscientiousness, cau- 
tiousness and destructiveness be only moderately developed, he 
takes the other extreme, and regards God as all kindness, but not 
retributive. If causality and conscientiousness predominate, and venera- 
tion and marvellousness be moderate or small, he is too radical and ultra. 
He is speculative, hypothetical, and more moral than pious. Let him 
pray more, and theorise less. So, if veneration be larger than reason, 
let him remember, that he is too apt to believe as he is told to believe, 
and requires to use more intellect along with his religious feeling. 
But the principle is before the reader. Let each apply accordingly 
as his developments may require, and let all profit by the great lesson 
taught thereby. By this standard—this moral formula—any and 
every one should test his religion, and then should both cultivate the 
deficient moral organs, and also put his intellect over against his 
warped and contracted feelings. By analyzing the phrenological or- 
gans, his intellect can and should inform him what is the ¢true and: 
natural standard of religious belief and practice, and to this standard 
let all conform, Then will sectarianism hide its hydra head. Then 
will all embrace the same doctrines of truth, and “do works meet for 
repentance.” “ He that is wise, is wise for ee S 

It should be added that the physical position or location of venera 
tion, as regards the other moral organs, is in beautiful keeping with 
its powerful influence over the feelings and conduct of man. As al- 
ready seen, the moral organs are grouped together in the top of the 
head, and veneration occupies the centre of this group, where it car 
unite and control, in no small degree, the action of the others. In 
harmony with this fact it is, that no organ in the human head is more 
promotive of virtue and happiness, none exerts a greater or more salu" 
tary influence over the animal passions of man, or modifies his conduct 
more, than the worship of God, and his religious opinions. What 
exalts, ennobles, and purifies the soul of man more—what more effec. 
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tually restrains his boiling, furious passions, than the thought, “ Thou, 
God, seest me”? Who, while realizing that the eye of his Maker 
and final Judge is steadfastly fixed upon him, can knowingly commit 
sin? And if you wish effectually to restrain childhood and youth, pray 
with the erring sinner, and you will subdue him and his passions, 
Or if your own animal lustings require restraint, if temptation be 
strong and resistance be weak, pray to thy Father who seeth in secret, 
pray fervently and cultivate an abiding sense of his presence, and he 
will succor thee, and give thee the victory over thy easily desetting sins ; 
for, veneration is the natural antagonist of the animal propensities. 
Nor is it till the propensities have wheedled and cajoled veneration into 
the adoption of.a religion in which they can find gratification, that 
man can be wicked and yet he devout. Think you, that, unless the 
excessive approbativness, or the besetting vanity of cole so called, 
Christians, had cast dust in the eyes of intellect, and coaxed veneration 
into a tacit admission that decent attire is promotive of worship, ven- 
eration would have at all tolerated the disgusting and wicked vanity, 
and show, and fashionable glitter of our fashionable worshipers ? 
But for this perversion of veneration, long ago would she have 
driven every fashonable bonnet, and dress, and cloak, and coat, and 
hat, and corset, and bustle from the sanctuary, and nterdicted evueeh 
halaman to every fashion-loving man and woman, and beeause they 
loved the fashions more than the plain-dressed Bist of mankind. 

Ye fashion-loving, gaudy religionists, let this merited rebuke sink 
deep into your hearts ; for, Speier that the more you think of out- 
side appearances, the leas you think of the true, spiritual worship of 
God. 


“iti, 
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THE TRUE RELIGION AND THE FALSE. 


Anp now, reader, dost'thou ask, what kind of religion is that re- 
quired by Phrenology? I answer, unhesitatingly—I answer, in the 
name of this great principle of man’s nature—That which harmo: 
nizes with ail the faculties of man in their normal, constitutional ac- 
tion. That which calls out all;. which blends with all; which satis- 
fies all. Thus, the socal and domestic feelings should each, all, be 
exercised in conjunction with the religious sentiments. Connubial 
love—that sacred, heaven-born emotion of the soul of man—should 
be exercised with prayer. Animal love—lust—may not—does not— 
invoke the blessing of heaven. But I believe it to be natural for-those 
who feel the sacrad fires of pure, connubial love warming their in- 
most souls, and cémenting their affections, to pray for, to pray with, 
the object of their love. Husbands and wives, and also lovers, ought 
always, as their hearts go out to each other, to let them also go out 
after God, They ought to hold sweet communion together upon hea- 
ven and heavenly things; ought to excite each other to holy deeds 
and heavenly aspirations, as well as to season all their conversation, 
their whole conduct, with the savor of religion.. I do aver, in the 
licht of this clearly established principle, about which there can be no 
question, that true love cannot exist, in all its power and loveliness, 
without co-existing with religion, and, vice versa, that true religion 
cannot exist in all its glory and power, without commingling with this 
sacred element. To be truly pious, and to the fullest extent, it is in- 
dispensable, not only that the person be married, really if not nomi- 
nally, but that the partner of his joys and sorrows, be also a partaker 
in his holy: aspirations. ‘This principle exhorts, commands husbands 
and wives to cultivate this reciprocity of religious feeling. And it 
admonishes those who talk religion to others, but not to their families, 
that they are inconsistent. That where at require the most, there 
they have the least. 

It also, and for the same reason, requires parents to cultivate 
the religious sentiment in their children. Parents can do this far bet- 
ter than the clergyman can. The latter see children but seldom, and 
then do not always improve every opportunity to excite the religious 
feelings. And then, too, it is not possible for any one but those who 
have the care of childhood, and are constantly with then, to cultivate 
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this element. 'The Sabbath school teacher sees the pupil but once a 
week, and then but an hour, and what is more, he spends that hour 
in expounding some religico-doctrinal point. He rarely excites the re- 
ligious spirit. To teach a child religion; you must get the love of 
that child. Parents can do this more effectually than all others com- 
bined. Clergymen- cannot do it. Sabbath school and Bible class 
teachers cannot do it. Parents must do it. And I fear that these re- 
ligious schools called Sabbath schools and Bible classes, will do more’ 
harm than good because parents will-rely on them to do up the reli- 
gion for their children, and thus fail to discharge that daily duty, or, 
rather pleasure, which devolves especially on parents. And then, too, 
they are generally used to teach sectarianism. This, I abominate. 1 
would have parents teach their children religion pas with science. 
I would have them teach God in all that is taught. Would have pa- 
rents explain the book of nature to their children—expound God in 
every thing. I would have them taught science, but I would have no 
fact taught them without teaching natural theology pions with sci- 
ence, Pari passu. 

So, Phrenology recommends, even enjoins, family pretyer. Family 
prayer blends the social and the devotional so beautifully! It pro- 
motes family affection. It secures family obedience. It, especially 
in the evening, calms and quiets the mind, and prepares it for sleep. 
Indeed, families should set as much by the family altar; as by the fa- 
mily table. So, Phrenology recommends saying grace before meals— 
that is, of exercising devotion along with appetite. Social, neighbor- 
hood prayer meetings, and the exciting of our neighbours and friends to 
religious exercises, &c., are also recommended, even enjoined, by this 
principle. At the south, where neighbors live too far apart to see 
each other often, it is quite the custom to stay an hour after service, 
and gratify the social feeling, by exchanging compliments, news, 
friendly feelings, neighborhood incidents, &c., and its. participators 
describe it as most delightful. So the Quaker, strict to attend church, 
asks his friends home to dinner or supper; and then a cordial, friend- 
ly interchange of sentiments and pleasureable feeling ensues, where 
all ceremony, all restraint, are banished, and you indeed feel at home 
and happy. This is as it should be. At all events, let us have con- 
nubial religion, parental religion, family religion, and friendly reli- 
- gion, and let neither be separated from the other. : 
So, we should make money, but we should never let love of riches 
interfere with religion. It should indeed be a part of our religion to 
acquire sufficient of this world’s goods’to live comfortably; And 1 
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am plain ‘ce say, that I think giving money in order to promote reli- 
gion, is clearly enprafted on this principle. I believe it to be right— 
to be promotive of our own ee we give money to ad- 
vance the cause of religion. 

It would be quite in place here to animadvert upon the prevailing 
spirit of money-making which characterizes our age and nation, and 
is not wholly unknown to professors cf religion. Well has the Bible 
pronounced the love of money to be the “root of all evil.” Many— 
most—of the other vices that disgrace and torment man, come from 
this prolific source. All our robberies, burglaries, defalcations, dis- 
honesty, forgeries, gambling, racing, betting, &c. &c. to an unlimited 
extent. Many of our murders. Much of the vice and wretchedness 
of the rich, and most of the grasping, shark-like selfishness and rapa- 
city of all classes, This is not Bible religion. It is not phrenologi- 
cal religion. The former is full of denunciations against it. The 
latter reiterates these denunciations, and enforces them by the sanc- 
tions of the natural laws. Why is it, then, that those who bear the 
name of Christ, and profess to be ie Vat bce should, in the very 
teeth of the Bible, in the face of natural ofiidk and in the eyes of 
their own and te children’s virtue and Taine allow them- 
selves to amass immense wealth, and so set their hearts upon it? I 
do not see but that there is about as much of this worldly spirit, this 
lusting after “mammon,” and this idolatrous worship of it, too, in the 
church as there is out of it. Ido not see but that the pretended fol- 
lowers of the meek and lowly J esus, who was so poor that he had not 
where to lay his head, have as much aristocratical exclusiveness on 
account of wealth, as pies who make no such pretentions. I do not 
see that they give more—that they give as much—for the promulga- 
tion of the peace-giving, soul-cleansing “ gospel of the son of man,” as 
politicians do to secure party elections; as pleasure lovers do to se- 
cure pleasure; as other men do to tt other objects. This ought 
not so to be. Surely, the objects, ends, of the true Christian, infinitely 
supersede those of the man of the ae Why, then, should not ef- 
forts to promote the ends of religion, be made with corresponding vi- 
gor? Ido not say but that religionists often give liberally to promote 
their sectarian creeds—to build up their church—to secure the ser- 
vices of some renowned minister, and all that sort of thing. - But, is 
that piety? Does it really promote the cause of either true oa 
or human happiness ? 

So, too, I do not see but that ey oives aman as much charac- 
ter in the church as out of it. Bea man but rich m the church, and 
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he has the say. He is the leader. Ministers, be they ever so good, 
are his play-things. The managing committee know full well, that 
they must choose and dismiss such ministers as he says, or, possibly. 
which his sinful propensities say, or else lose his subscription; and 
that of course must be secured, right or wrong, come what may. 
And ministers, too, sometimes bow to the rich men of their parishes. 
Sometimes—hush! “Tell it not in Gath.” Let such church mana- 
gers, and such ministers, too, humble themselves in sackcloth and . 
ashes. Behold the spectacle! Religion, with all its high and holy 
claims—all its eternal sanctions—kneeling down and doing homage 
to the idol of mammon! Bowing her sacred neck to his infernal 
chains! Oh! Jesus, are these thy sheep? Do they bear thy image, 
and hear thy voice? I now submit, whether this pretty widely ex- 
tended fact, as to the religion of the day, does not say, and in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, “ Ye have no part nor lot in this matter.’ This 
mammon-loving, or the Christ-following spirit.and conduct, form a 
kind of test of true Christianity, and, tried by this test, weighed in 
this balance, I submit to nine-tenths of the professed followers of Jesus 
Christ, whether you are really his followers or his betrayers. I know 
this. is plain talk, but, remember, it has both science and the Bible on 
its side, and only a miserly, penurious, bauble-loving propensity 
against it. The Bible says, “Be ye not conformed to this world.’ 
“Unless ye forsake ail, and follow me, ye cannot be my disciples,” 
&c., to almost any number of like passages. And Phrenology says, 
never let animal Acquisitiveness rule spiritual. Devotion: Subject 
thy love of money to thy love of God. Exercise thy love of money 
never, but in obedience to thy moral sentiments. , 
Reader! Allow me to call your attention to the harmony between 
_this precept of the Bible, and this requisition of Phrenology; and then 
to ask how many fares there are growing within the folds of the 
Christian churches to every stalk of wheat? I recommend those whose 
names are enrolled on our church records, to read a small work enti- 
tled “Mammon, the Sin of the Christian Church,” and then read the 
great law of the nature of man, which requires that all the animal 
propensities be subjected to the royal family of the moral sentiments, 
whose President is, Veneration. I call upon rich Christians [? hot ice y 
to empty their coffers, or erase their names. I tell ministers—I tel] 
churches—but ye know, now. See that ye do. , 
At was said above, that appetite should be exercised in conjunction 
with veneration, as well asall the other organs. The Jewish passover 
furnishes an illustration of this principle,and so does or should our 
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thanksgivings. It is proper that we eat with special reference to the 
exercise of the religious feelings. Ido not say that all our eating 
should be of that class, nor that we should, or should not, have par- 
ticular days and paagn copidl cca or Somes for reli- 
gious festivals. I rather think, however, that we should; partly as 
tallismen of the lapse of time, aid partly that friends at a Pte may 
know that on particular days,a gathering of old friends will take 
place, as on thanksgiving, or christmas, or other occasions. 

So, also, tune should be exercised with veneration. It is proper 
that we sing religion, as well as converse religion, &c. Sacred mu- 
Sic is natural to man—grows spontaneously on the tree of man’s na- 
ture. Remarks on the character of church music would be in place 
here, but suffice it for the present merely, that we have called se ate 
tention to this doctrine of Phrenology. 

In like manner; man should exercise his mirthfulness along with 
his religious feelings. Let us have no gloomy, acetic piety. No fears 
that we are too great sinners to be pardoned—no oppressive feelings 
of self-condemnation.. Let us mingle cheerfulness, and even a spor 
tive mirth-making disposition, perhaps evenlaughter,along with reli- 
gion. The idea that to make fun is wrong—to be jocose and witty 
are sinful—is erroneous, and yet quite common. Many, in ignorance 
of this principle, suffer great condemnation for doing what it is per- 
fectly right that they should do, namely, being lively and jocose. If 
to be witty and funny had been sinful in itself, God would never have 
created the organ and faculty in man. But the exercise of this facul- 
ty, besides being so rich a source of enjoyment, is pre-eminently 
healthy and promotive of all the great functions of life—digestion, re- 
spiration, circulation, vitality, and all their attendant blessings. I re- 
gard the proper exercise of mirthfulness as pre- aie a religous 
duty, as well as most happy in all its effects. 

So, also, we should exercise our intellect along with our religion, 
We sharif study the works of God, and the character of God as ex- 
hibited in his works. And we should especially exercise reason along 
with our religion. It is entirely proper also to open literary societies 
with prayer, and to introduce natural theology into the pulpit. If our 
clergymen would take the eye, and by unfolding its constructions, 
show. how beautifully and wonderfully every part of itis adapted to 
seeing, and to light—if they would unfold man anatomically, physio- 
logically, phrenologically—would expound and present nature in her 
never-ending adaptations and contrivances, and then lead the delight- 
ed audience up from those wonderful works to their Author, showing 
them his existeace and character, as evinced im those work: what a 
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_ vast amount of information would they thus scatter! How draw in 
the thoughtless and the ungodly to their meetings, for the sake of the 
intellectual feasts thus served up to them, and then convince and per- 
suad their intellects; and draw out their souls in devout adoration 
and praise. ! ) 

The phrenology of this course is this. The more organs brought 
“into combined and harmonious action, the greater the pleasure and 
profit experienced thereby. By thus introducing natural facts, the 
perceptive organs are delighted and gratified ; so are also those of rea- 
son, in tracing out their adaptations, or their fitness in relation to their 
ends. And this high intellectual action reacts upon the moral feel- 
ings, greatly increasing their intensity and flow, and thus, blended 
into one harinonious whole, gratify and improve the hiitiar mind 
more than any other class of emotions it can experience. For my 
own part, nothing gives me such exalted views of God, of his charac 
ter, wisdom, goodness, &c, as does the study of his works, Nothing 
_kindles my veneration to its highest pitch of delighted and eieed 
action, equal to a beautiful landscape, a lofty summit, a wonderful 
adaptation of means to ends. Under the open canopy of heaven, sur- 
rounded by the beauties of nature, admiring the glories-of the rising or 
setting sun, or gazing at the starry expanse over my head, it is that 
my soul is lifted up to the third heaven of delight and devotion, while 
sectarian religious worship is stale and insipid compared with it. 
And yet our cexe vente rarely ever think of introducing natural the- 
ology into their sermons, at least, except by passing allusions. They 
too often assume—some one qecranes or, more properly, dogma, and 
another, another, to thousands of isms, and then go on and build up 
dogma upon dogma ; the blind eas the blind into the dark laby- 
rinths of error and abortion. . 

I insist upon it, that science should be taught Hy with religion, 
and particularly, the laws of Physiology and Phrenology. ‘Without 
obeying the laws they unfold, it is impossible to be virtuous or happy. 
And to facilitate this niectoate, let them be taught, along with our ot- 
our moral duties, which it most assuredly is, the duty of preserving 
health. Indeed, I know of no virtue, no duty, that will compare in 
. point of importance with that of obeying the laws of Physiology—pre- 
serving health, prolonging life, and keeping the body in that state 
which is most promotive of virtue and enjoyment. That to be sick is 
to be sinful, and sinful in proportion as you are sick, has been demon- 
strated in my work on Education, and will be still further enforced in 
the forthcoming works on Physiology and Amativeness, I have 
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there shown that sin is generally the product of physical disorder. 
This point I deem all-important. I shall enforce this point, also, in 
this work. At all events, 1 consider clergymen almost culpable fox 
not preaching more Physiology and Phrenology. I would have 
them carry their manikin into the desk, in the one hand, and their 
- anatomical and physiological preparations in the other, to be followed 
by herbariums, specimens of animals, of all kinds—birds, beasts, in: 
sects, fish, and the whole range of nature, animate and inanimate, 
and preach on astronomy, on electricity, on chemistry, natural history. 
&c.—on all the works of God—his noblest work of course the most. 
“Oh, horrible! Blasphemy! What a profanation of the Sabbath, 
of the sanctuary, of things sacred, would this be!” Indeed? indeed! 
The house of God so very holy, that the works of God will profane it ? 
Very holy, that. Somewhat holier. than heaven itself, I doubt not! 
Why was not nature packed up and put out of sight every seventh 
day, lest its presence should profane the Sabbath? But, as I shall 
take up this matter of the Sabbath, of religious teachers, Bo, hereatter, 
I dismiss it with a short catechism. 3 
Question. Phren—“ Well, Mr. Universalist, please take the stand, 
and tell the jury, whether you do or do not think that every orthodox 
minister in Christendom would preach more truth and less error, and 
do much more good in the world, if he should preach xatwral theolo- 
gy—God, as manifested in his works—than he now does “- preach- 
ing orthodoxy.”. 
Answer. Unwersalrst.—* Most certainly Edo; because now he is 
preaching a doctrine erroneous in itself, injurious in its tendency, de- 
rogatory to God—an outrage”— 
Q. P—*That will do. Mr. Orthodox, do you not think that 
Mr. Universalist would do more good and less Injury if he should 
lecture to his people on science, a ss pg on science as connect- 
ed with religion, than he now does ?” 

~ A, O—* Beyond all question. Then he would certainly do no 
harm. He would even dispel ignorance, and do good; whereas now, 
he is tearing up the good old Jand-marks; is a stepping stone to infi- 
delity; is even fast ruining souls, by crying peace to the wicked 
when there is no peace. ‘No ten infidels in this place are doing as 
much damage to the cause of virtue, and to young people in particu- 
lar, as he is doing.” 

Q. P.—“ And, Mr. Unitarian, what do you thiuk? Would the 
Rev. Mr. Proleine do more good or evil than he now does, if he 
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would cease preaching the peculiarity of his creed, ana preach sci- 
ence and natural religion ?” 

A. U.—“TI think this truth is always beneficial. Error is al- 
ways pernicious. He is now preaching error, and therefore doing 
harm. Then, he would at least preach truth, and convey much valu- 
able information. Now, he is doing a positive mjury to eis Then, 
he would do a positive good.” 

Q. P.—* And, Mr. Trinitarian, what think you as to the preach- | 
ing of the Rev. Mr. Unitarian. Would he profane the Sabbath and 
the sanctuary more or less by adopting the course under discussion ?”’ 

A. T.— Less, decidedly. I consider error to bea profanation of 
things sacred; but truth can never profane any thing. He might 
then do some da, but now he is certainly doing immense injury to 
society. He is sowing the seeds of a fatal error, that cannot fail to 
make shipwreck of many an immortal soul. I nibectans the change 
most cordially.” 

Q. P.—* And, Mr. Pope, what siti you?” « « Say I?) Why, I say 
you cannot poate profane what is not holy. Their churches” —— 

Q. P.—“ Whose churches?” -“ Why, ald the churches—all the 
orthodox churches, (and a pretty application of names indeed, to call 
those orthodox, [?] who maintain errors as palpable, as fundamental, 
as do those to whom this title is usually applied. A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweetly—all Episcopalian churches, all 
Unitarian churches, all Methodist churches, all Baptist dlaiainshe: all 
churches, of all names and kinds, not consecrated by the apostolic suc- 
cession, are no more sacred than so many old barns. To talk about 
profaning them, therefore, is to talk of spoiling rotten ges. I consi- 
der them all heretics, enemies of ——.” 

That will do, Mr. Catholic. Your opinion is all we want. 

Q. P.—“ Come up to the stand, all ye Protestants, in a row. All 
answer together: Do-you think diet Catholics would profane the 
~ Sabbath as much, the house of God as much, if they should carry 
their philosophical aparatus into their .pulpits, she explain the laws 
and phenomena of nature; should expound man, and tell the people 
the laws of life, health, mind, and Binns as deduced therefrom, as 
they now do ?” 

A. All—“ NO,” with one loud, long, united, emphatic response, 
which makes the gates of Rome fannie and ihtiadeps in the ears of 
the Pope and the Vatican! that bey think oni just about as holy [? 
as he thinks them. 
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' This catechism might be continued till it embraced every religious 
and anti-religious sect, and every fragment of every sect in Christen- 
dom, and in pagandom too. And, what is more, what is most, all but 
one must of course bewrong,and that one might not be right. If 
such sublime, intellectual, and moral truths as those presented in 
“ Good’s Book of Nature,” Chalmer’s work on a similar subject, 
* Combe on the Constitution of Man,” “Paley’s Natural Theology,” 
&c., are not good enough for the Sabbath and the sanctuary, then 
must the latter be too good, too holy, for man, for earth! But they 
are not. We Shall soon see how holy the Sabbath is—how holy the 
churches are—and can then judge whether they are so holy that na- 
ture, pure, immaculate, God-made Nature, will profane them. The 
plain English of this whole matter is simply this: Our Sabbaths, and 
our pulpits, are wanted. for another and a meaner purpose than to pre- 
sent the sublime principles of natural religion. ‘They are wanted as 
party religico-hacks, to be mounted and rode to death, for the exclu- 
sive purpose of propagating those particular religious tenets that built 
them up. Every Unitarian pulpit is wanted to propagate Unitarian- | 
ism. Every Calvinistic pulpit, is plied to its utmost to defend and 
extend Calvinism. Every Methodist pulpit, is wanted exclusively to 
propagate the faith delivered to the saints by John Wesley. So of 
Universalists. So of all those even who pretend to be liberal. Nor 
do I remember ever to have heard a single sermon from any sectarian 
pulpit—that is, in any pulpit; for, where is the pulpit that is nota 
sectarian pulpit, except where a church is owned by all in common, 
and is therefore dressed out in orthodoxy one Sabbath, in Universal- 
ism the next, in Trinitarianism the next, &c.—the nub or butt-end, 
drift, and texture of which did not consist of the particular tenets of the 
sect that owned the pulpit. Or, if some of the “Evangelicals” ex- 
change, those points are urged which are held in common by. both 
sects. Indeed, this is the object of sectarian pulpits and sectarian 
churches—an object so much more “ holy,” and “ sacred,” and “ so- 
lemn,” than the preaching of God in his works, that the fous actually 
profane the former. The holiness of heaven itself is but asa. flicker- 
ing rush-light, compared with the transcendantly dazzling glorifica- 
tion of sectarian pulpits! 

-Irony aside. The moral sentiments themselves are stone blind, 
mere impulses, and as capable of receiving a bad direction as a good 
one. We have already seen, that they combine with the other organs 
that are the largest. If, therefore, they do not combine with intellect, 
they must of course combine with the propensities. [¢ cannot be oth- 
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erwise. And when they thus combine, we have a religion of entire 
animal propensity. When, as in the ancients, they combine with 
amativeness, we havea religion made up, in warp and woof, of public, 
shameless, unbridled prostitution, to the temples of which crowds of 
worshippers throng, of both sexes, and all ages; each more eager 
than the other in the unblushing indulgenee of unhallowed lust, he 
or she being the most pious who indulge the most in venerial inter- 
course. Combining with appetite, and unguided by intellect, they ~ 
make a religion of their bachanalian revels, he being the most reli- 
gious who can drink and carouse most. Combining with secretive- 
ness and acquisitiveness, they make religion to consist in stealing, and 
lying, and knavery. Combining with cautiousness, and ungoverned 
by intellect, they look upon God with dread, and-trembling fear, in- 
stead of with love, and offer sacrifices to appease the wrath of offended 
Deity—a species of animal religion, not entirely unknown to some of 
the pious of the present day. And so of its other animal combinations. 
Look at the animal religion of the ignorant, superstitious negro of 
Southern slavery. His intellect untrained. His prayers perfect blas- 
phemy. His preaching—look, ye who can look, at the negro’s reli- 
gion. And-all, because he cannot, must not, read; cannot, must not, 
think; and hence, by a necessary consequence, that combination of 
veneration with the propensities which produces his heathenish ne 
tions of religion. And all solely because he has-no intellect, to ele- 
vate, and enlighten, and direct his blind religious impulses. I wish 
to be fully understood. I say,in broad, unequivocal terms, that the 
moral sentiments, to be productive of Sooit! and not to be the worst 
engines of a Siete extant, must in att cases, be enlightened, and 
giides by itellobl. by Wien’: by reason, by knowledge. And, sure 
ly, no species of knowledge—neither political knowledge, nor nove) 
knowledge, nor polite literature Inowledge, nor any other form of 
knowledge—will sanctify and direct the moral sentiments as effectu- 
ally as will a knowledge of Natwre, so presented as to teach us God, 
his character, his laws, his government—man’s duty. I say, in the 
name of this ie oherevertiBts principle, that we cannot have a religion 
“pure and undefiled,” without dasing it in natural science, and mak- 
ing it consist of natural theology. No other views of religion can be 
correct. No. other can make man better. All others render him 
blind, bigoted, sinful, miserable. They satisfy the religious sentiment, 
without’ improving the morals, or seasoning the conduct. - 

And now, intelligent reader, let us test the religion of the day, by tis 
fully establiched law of Phrenology and of mind, Does the religion 
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of the day call out and expand the zntellects of men % 2 Does it impart 
knowledge, particularly the knowledge already shown to be needed 
by the moral sentiments—a knowledge of nature? No; not at all. 
As mute as a mole on all matters of science. And I always find ten 
times more difficulty in getting religionists, particularly old-fashioned, _ 
old-school Baptists and Presbyterians, to ae at Phrenology, than I 
do to get all the world besides to examine it. _ I find, that where reli- 
gion reigns with the most complete sway, there Phrenology is inter- 
dicted ; Physiology, excluded; Geology, rejected ; and the other na- 
tural sciences are uncultivated! The new-school men, of all denomi- 
nations, and reformers of all kinds, go in, heart and soul, for Phreno- 
logy ; but deacons—and these furnish a better test than clergymen— 
and the leaders. our churches—as well as the ladies of church ton— 
I submit to the:reader, where, in the ranks of science, are they to be 
found? Last, always. .And not. at all, till popularity compels their 
tacit ascent. I submit, who, but cler gymen, and those, too, made up 
of doubled-and-twisted orthodoxy, have ever raised a eee ees voice 
against Geology? Who imprisoned Gallileo? Who are the most 
illiberal, the most bigoted, narrow-minded, anti-scientific men of any 
and every:community? And, per contra, who are the most scientific 2 
Who patronize scientific lectures most? Who are the most liberal- 
minded? The most candid inquirers after truth, as well as its most 
cordial devotees? I leave the fact toanswer. I leave this principle 
to draw the inference.» I leave the two united, to:say, whether men 
are rendered more wise, or more ignorant, (that is, the better or the 
worse,) by the religion that is. If that religion mike science, it 
makes men’s moral faculties expand more cuca’ and powerfully 
than they otherwise would, with the intellectual—which, as just seen, 
sanctifies the moral, and alone prevents their doing injury. But, if it 
retard the progress of science (which is, beyond all question, the fact,) 
it is a damage to mankind. Nothing can be more injurious. And no- 
thing more beneficial than that which cultivates the intellectual facul- 
ties, in connexion with the moral. > 

Another test of the anti-scientific spirit of the religion of the day, 
and. of course, proof that it is injurious, is to be found in the refusal of 
the great majority to allow their churches to be used for scientific lec- 


tures. These churches might be, ought to be, the promoters of science, - ' 


by offering those facilities which their spacious walls, comfortable 
pews, and central locations, always and every where might afford for 
lectures on scienee—particularly the science of man. But, the blue- 
stocking orthodoxy utterly refuse their houses to all and every thing, 
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except the promulgation of their contracted tenets. Andover religion 
would not open her doors to lectures on Phrenology. Hence, other 
denominations, who otherwise would open their churches, follow 
suit, in order to keep up the dignity of the house of God, til even 
igo and Universalists, who claim to be liberal, i lock alk 
but Universalism-and Unitarianism out of their houses. And yet, 
they claim to be Zzderal! Away with professions without practice! 
It is in your power, if you would but improve the noble opportunity 
offered, to steal the march on bigotry and intolerance, to show your 
liberality, and thus commend your sect, by opening your doors to the 
cause of science, and even paying something as societies, to promote 
the cause of science. But, suit yourselves. Pursue the illiberal 
course, and it will ruin you. Pursue the liberal policy, and it will 
Save you. The views here presented, will prevail. Oppose them, 
and you die. Science asks no odds at your hands. Take care of 
yourselves. That is all. That is quite enough for you. 

I ought here to state unequivocally, that I find clergymen much in 
advance of the deacons, and those church aristocrats who govern 
both priest and people. I also find that those called “new school,’ 
men of each of the sects, particularly of the orthodox, generally take 
liberal views of things, are generally ready to open their churches, 
and are decided advocates of Physiology, Phrenology: Magnetism, &c. 
This is right. ‘They are the salt of the churches. God grant that 
they may go on to banish bigotry and invite science into the sanc- 
tuary, and thus purify the religion of the day from the dross, the in- 
tolerance, the ignorance of the dark ages, and of the present age, and 
bring intellect into delightful action with the moral sentiments. 

“ But,” says an advocate of the religions that be, “does not much 
of the preaching of the day,- particularly orthodox preaching, employ 
reason, and appeal to reason? Where do you find more fogic, more 
‘of consecutive argumentation than is found 1 in much of the — 
of the day?” | 

Theorizing, you mean. I orant that they employ a sale of reasom 
—a mushroon, spurious, deceptive species of reasoning, but it is a spe- 
cies of reasoning that proves and disproves any thing and every thing. 
It proves orthodoxy, and the decrees, and partial salvation, and the 
trinity, to a perfect demonstration, while it is at the same instant, in a 
pulpit over the way there, engaged in disproving these very doctrines, 
and proving their opposites. In one pulpit, it proves most conclu- 
sively the final perseverance of the saints, and in the next pulpit, is 
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disproving this doctrine, and proves* that it is possible, to fall from 
grace. Indeed, that there is great danger of it. In a Methodist 
pulpit, it reasons out to a demonstration, that Armenianism is the true 
doctrine of the “word of God,” while in an. orthodox pulpit, it is 
proved quite as logically and incontestibly, that the opposite doctrines 
of rigid Calvinism are true. In a Trinitarian pulpit, the divinity of 

Christ is proved to be bible, to be reason. In a Unitarian pulpit, the 

same doctrine is overthrown—shown to be anti-reason, anti-bible—and 

its opposite doctrine established as truth. So of the peculiarities of 

all other creeds. I submit to one, to all of the believers of these doc- 

trines, whether ministers do not each reason out their peculiar tenets 

logically, and forcibly, and also show by reason the absurdity of the 

doctrines opposed thereto? I ask Trinitarians if they do not think 
their ministers reason out the three-fold nature of the Godhead as 

clearly and cogently as Unitarians think their ministers reason out 

their opposite doctrine? So of each,sect, as to its peculiar tenets. And* 
yet the fact, that truth always harmonizes with truth, and reason with 

reason, renders it self-evident and certain that most of their reasoning 
is spurious. They do not reason. They simply theorize. They 

give a therefore without a wherefore. They reason through colored 

glasses. Diversities in their religious and other organs, warp intellect, 

and render their reasoning unreasonable. 

My conscience constrains me here to censure, what I wish I could . 
let passin silence. J refer to the gay, dressy religion of the age. If 
dress had no moral character, or were harmless in its effects, most 
gladly would I say nothing about it. But, it is not so. It is most 
pernicious. Scarcely any thing is more so. To two points, illustra- 
tive of its evils, allow me to advert. First, to the amount of extra 
sewing required thereby, and to the deleterious influence of so much 
sewing on the female constitution, and thereby on the race. I do feel 
that a vast many of our blooming daughters, first lose their health and 
are rendered miserable for life by sitting and sewing so steadily. I 
call attention to this point. Ye who regard suicide as sinful, open 
your eyes, I beseech you, to this lamentable-subject. If our fabrics 
were made strong, and a uniform fashion prevailed, I venture to affirm 


*T use the word proving here and occasionally elsewhere, not by any means 
in its true sense, but ironically. This is so palpable, that the reader hardly re- 
quires to be put on his guard by this note. I generally use words in their true 
sense; always, indeed, except where the subject itself cannot fail to give them 
the signification intended. To save circumlocution, I generally use the word 
orthodox, however, in its popular, generally received sense, rather than in its 
true sense. - 
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that at the lowest estimation, nine-tenths of the sewing now performed. 
might be avoided, and men and women be just as comfortable as now. 
and infinitely more happy than following these fashions can possibly 
render them. 

Secondly: Look, and weep. in view of the vast sacrifice of life 
virtue, caused by tight-lacing. Iwill not enlarge. Nearly half of 
the deaths of women and children, are caused by this accursed fashion, 
besides an amount and aggravation of misery which no tongue can 
tell, no finite mind conceive. | 

“ And what has religion to do with this, or — to do with religion?” 
says one. A story. In making a recent Phrenological examination 
of a woman, I saw and told her that she had almost ruined both body 
and mind by tight-lacing. She answered, that she never laced more 
than one day in the week. — Reader, Bb oe do you suppose that 
one was? In what one day of the week is committed more suicidal 
and infanticidal corsetting, than in all the other six, and that by hun- 
dreds to one? And a ministers administer the sacrament to wo- 
men by thousands, while in the very act of committing both suicide 
and infanticide. I pity clergymen. An excellent class of men, taken 
by and large. They would fain do their duty, and speak out. But 
the daughter of the rich church-member mentioned above, exercises 
her pious Approbativeness, by attending church richly dressed and 
tightly corsetted, in order to be'the ton of the meeting. Let the cler- 
gyman open his mouth against this life-destroying sin if he dare, and 
he will get his walking papers pretty soon. Sometimes ministers defy 
consequences, but alas, what can they do? A living they must have, 
and they yield to stern necessity. They put on the shackles, and bow 
their knees. But, ye ministers’of God and of truth, I submit whether 
it is right thus to let this crying sin pass unrebuked? Starve if you 
must, but tell the truth; “whether they will hear, or whether they 
will forbear.” Be no to wicca “dead dogs” in reference to this subject 
of life and death. Your silence gives consent. Bond yourselves to- 
gether, and you can rid our-land, our world, of a far greater sin than. 
intemperance is or ever was. If you do not know both its evils 
and their extent, it is high time for you to learn them. If you. 
do know them, but dare not, or do not, sound the alarm, aban- 
don your calling. Yield your post to Bios who will not let a sin_as 
glaring as this go unrebuked. Do your duty. Imploring millions 
yet unborn, say, do your duty. 

But, I have not yet lashed this lacing and these Joa icotsans where. 
they belong. They go along with, they are propagated by, relegious 
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meetings, particularly on the sabbath, Where do those who wish to 
learn the fashions as soon as they are out, go? To church, of course. 
Nor need they go any where else. Neither the ball-room nor the 
theatre, nor the social party, get the fashions as soon, or propagate 
them a hundreth part as effectually, as do our religious meetings on 
the sabbath. -I am pilin to declare; what every mind of common in- 
telligence will admit#that if I widh da to amass a fortune by the popu- 
larity of some fashion, even though it might be pernicious, I would 
not attempt to introduce it into the ball-room or theatre, but if I could 
introduce it among the ton of some D. D.’s church, in some populous 
city, my end would be'attained, for then all the other dressingly religious 
maids and matrons must also have it, both in that church, and in all 
the churches of the land. And if they have it, surely those who do 
not profess religion must also have it. Besides, who does not know, 

that unless a woman dresses well at church, die loses caste. And, I 
submit to any candid observer of the facts of the case, whether eines 
tenths of those women who labor for wages, do not spend nine-tenths of 

these scanty earnings, for something “ descent,” (that is, fashionable,) 
with which to appear in church on the satiate Nearly every new 
coat, new hat, new bonnet, new dress, new fashion, new every thing, 
goes to aeareh jirst—goes to church ebsites. And sometimes the piti- 

ful wages paid to our laboring women, do not allow them to get as 
many “ decent” things as fashion requires, with which to go to meet- 
ing on sunday ; and, not having fathers or brothers on whom to rely for 
“ pin-meney,” much as they-love virtue, much. as- they abhor moral 
pollution, bedeck their persons on the sabbath with the wages of sin! 
If even religion did not compel them to dress, they had retained their 
virtue; and I verily believe more than half “i the prostitution of the 
land, tives as well as public, is chargeable to the sabbath dressing 
eaRibiied aye, even demanded, by the-religion of the day. But not 
by the religion of Jesus Christ. He nowhere requires his followers 
.o wear bustles, or corsets, or fashionable attire. He dressed in swad- 
dling clothes. He loves you none the better, ye painted, padded, bus- 
tled, ribboned, milliner-made Jady-christians, because you go up to the 
sanctuary attired in the latest fashions, with your gilt-edged prayer- 
book or Bible in hand, &¢.—in that nipping, swinging, artificial walk, 
and affected manners — the natural language of self-esteem and Ap- 
probativeness. Indeed, such he does not love at all. Ye cannot 
serve two masters. If ye will dress fashionably, ye caunot be the 
disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus. 

6 
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Methodists! I have one word to say to you. Ye did run well 
What hath hindered you? Ye once interdicted church fellowship to 
the daughters of fashion. But “ye have fallen from grace. Have 
glided along down that swift current of fashion which is sweeping 
away all that is pure and lovely in the religion of the Bible, of the 
cross. Watchmen! to your posts. Sound the ajjem ! 

If any reader suspects that I have chained the faghions on to the car 
of religion a little more closely than truth will warrant, I defend, I 
even advance, my position, by calling your attention to Saturday af: 
ternoon and evening ; and bring shop-keepers, milliners, seamstresses 
&c., as my witnesses. These things speak volumes. They tell a 
tale which religion should blush to hear. 

It remains to add, that thus the exalted heavenly emotions of Vene- 
ration, are not enhancsd, but grievously retarded by this parasite of 
approbativeness. It is that propensity-religion, all along shown to be 
so injurious in its effects, and so unholy in its exercise. True, it is 
not quite as low as the licentious worship of Venus, the revelling wor- 
ship of a Bacchus, or the murderous worship of a Mars, of the an- 
cients ; because Veneration now combines with organs a little higher 
in the head, and less animal in character, than with them. Still, it is 
animal religion yet. It is not the religion of either enlightened intel- 
lect or high moral sentiment. Itis in the teeth of the nature.of man, 
and of the requirements of Phrenology. | 

I might say more. I may rue my having said so much. Be it so. 
But it is true—only that “the half is not told.” 

From these few applications of this great principle, that correct re 
ligious doctrines and practices involve the combined and harmonious 
action of all the faculties, with the moral and intellectual in the ascen- 
dency, the reader will see its sweep, its power. That it forms a cor- 
rect test and touchstone of true and false religion, cannot be doubted. 
That it criticises effectually much that now passes for religion, is self- 
evident. That these few are but the beginnings of its application, is 
alsoapparent. Still, as these applications will be rendered much more 
clear, general, and powerful after we have analyzed a few more of the 
moral faculties, and demonstrated a few more fundamental principles, 
_ we postpone them for the present. Perhaps entirely ; for two reasons ; 
first, the reader can apply them—cannot help applying them for him. 
self; and secondly, the task is most painful thus to criticise what so 
many good people hold as so sacred. 
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SECTION If. 


THE SABBATH, 


Having proved the existence of a God, and the duty of man to wo:- 
ship him, and laid open the great principle, by applying which we 
may form correct views of the character, attributes, and worship of 
God; the inquiry comes home with great force, “ What in regard to 
the sansatH? What says the nature of man touching this religious 
institution ? “Does Phrenology recognize any sabbath? If so, which 2 
The Jewish, or the Christian? Does the nature of man set apart, or 
require to be set apart, any portion of time for religious worship? If 
So, what-portion? . 

Phrenology answers this qubstion thus: “Man, worship thy God. 
Worship daily. Worship habitually. Exercise thy religious feel- 
ings, not by fits and starts, not at given times and seasons, but continu- 
ally. Make this worship a part and parcel of thy daily avocations, or, 
rather, pleasures.” It saith, “ Arise, thee, in the morning betimes, and 
as the glorious sun is lighting up and animating all nature with his 
presence, do thou pour forth thy heart in praise and adoration to the 
Maker of the sun, and to the Author of all those beauties that surround 
thee. “And when the setting sun is shedding on delighted earth his 
last rays of glory for the day, and spreading his golden hues over na- 
ture, to wrap her in the mantle of night, do thou offer thy evening 
orisons of thanksgiving for the mercies of the day, and supplicate pro- 
tection for the night. ”” “Instead of spending all thy energies in amass- 
ing wealth, or in pursuing merely animal, worldly objects, Phrenology 
saith, “ Take a little time to feed thy dinpianied soul.” Phrenology 
says, thou mayest go to church if thou pleasest, or not go if thou ob- 
jectest. It says, that place and mode are nothing; that the worship is 
the main thing. We should think as much of thus feasting our im- 
mortal souls with thoughts of God and heaven, as of feeding our frail 
bodies with our-daily oread Should exercise worship as often and 
as much as we exercise appetite or vision. Should take tame—should 
make a business of one asmuch as of the other. 1 enioy neither food. 
nor sleep, nor life itself, more than I enjoy this communion with my 
God. I look upon these seasons as the brightest spots upon the page 
of life. The most pleasurable. T’he most profitable. 

5. At least, itis lawful to walk abroad in the fields on the sda 
enjoy the frosks breezes, and pick and eat fruit, and what we i 
This shutting ourselves up in-doors, is cade wrong. It dimin- 
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ishes circulation, and this deadens the action of the brain and nervous 
system, and, by consequence, of the mind and religious feelings. In 
order that the worshipping feeling should be most active, the body also 
must be in motion. ‘This is founded clearly in a physiological prin« 
ciple. It is as necessary that we take exercise on the sabbath as 
that we eat. Ifthe day be indeed so very holy, why are not a/ the 
physiological laws suspended on that day? If the day is too holy in | 
which ‘to take exercise, it is, of course, too holy in which to eat, or 
breathe, or live. Why does not the heart stop its wanted pulsations 
the moment sunday begins, and resume them the instant it terminates ? 
For, if it be right to eat or breath on the sabbath it is equally, and for 
precisely the same reason, right that we exercise, recreate, pick flowers 
and fruits, enjoy nature, enjoy life. 

Besides, this enormous stuffing on the sabbath, is ruious alike 
to the religious sentiment, to the whole mind. Baked beans and 
pork, the most indigestible of all things, is the Yankee dish for a sun- 
day dinner as sure as sunday comes. Precious little piety, at least, 
in pork. Above all things, children should not be confined on the 
sabbath, nor on any day. ‘The law of their nature that demands phy- 
sical exercise almost constantly during the waking hours of childhood 
and youth, is imperious, inexorable, even on the sabbath, and must 
not be violated. Cannot be, with impunity. 

“Oh, but,” says one, “let us at least have a sabbath as a day of rest 
from the toils and burdens of the week. As a civil institution, it has 
no parallel in value. Our horses and*servants need rest... We all 
require one day to clean up, refresh our weary bodies, banish the cares 
and vexations of business, and place our distracted minds on heaven 
and heavenly things.” I know, indeed, that 7f men will work too hard 
one day, they require to rest the next. Not so if they do not over do. 
Indeed, perfect health requires a given, equal amount of labor daily. 
So, if a man will eat too much, he will be benefitted by fasting. Not, 
however, when he has eaten just enough. If you will not work your 
beasts too much week days, they will need no rest sundays. If you 
do not follow the world too closely six days in the week, you will 
not feel the need of resting from it on the seventh, but will te the bet- 
ter for not resting. So, if you will exercise Veneration s ficiently 
during the week, you will need no sabbath to increase its energies, 
Live just as you ought to during the week, and you will require to 
live just the same on the sabbath. 1 might enforce-this point, by «al- 
luding to the force of habit, but, as habit only requires the applica: 
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tion of that same gre yt law of proyoitirnate action already pomted out 
and is therefore away embrace] im etfect, enlargement is hardly 
necessary. 


~ 


BNUCTION Tv. 


REVIVALS OF REUIGION, 


Governep by the same principles, and 33 nearly related as to de- 
serve notice in the same connexion with the sabbath, is the doctrine 
of “ revivals.” Phrenology discards them entirely. First, on the fun- 
damental principle of Phrenology, and the great law of find already 
brought to bear on the Sabbath, (namely, that uniformity, proportion- 
ate action, is the great law of perfection,) revivals are to the mind 
what artificial stimulants are to the body. ‘They elate only propor- 
tionably to depress. It is a law of mind, that extreme action induces 
the opposite extreme. Now, if it be desireable to render our religion 
purely periodical—the ebbing and flowing tide, or the mountain torrent 
-—rather than the quiet, steady, stern, then get up revivals. But, 
we have shown, that these extremes violate a law of mind, and that a 
“most important one. “To the law and to the testimony” of man’s 
nature, I submit this point, as also the kindred one, touching sudden 
convictions. Quick convertions, on the principle that “the hottest love 
is soonest cold,” is like a fire made of shavings, blazes,and_ scorches, 
and dies, leaving no valuable influences behind. 'T’o be productive of 
permanent good the moral organs must be exercised habitually. No- 
thing but continual, long continued exercise, can essentially either 
promote the growth of the organs, or improve the tone and vigor of 
the faculities. Let this great truth, elsewhere demonstrated, (that all 
improvement of the faculties must be brought about by improving 
their organs,) be borne constantly in mind, and also that this improve- 
ment can be effected only by a perpetual exercise of both faculty and 
‘organ. Fitful action will not, cannot do this. Permanent action 
alone can do it. This doctrine is opposed to revivals, That is, the 
revival principle. 

Besides: These revivals are sometimes got wp; and, mdeed, I 
speak the sentiments of all their advocates, when I say that they are 
always got up by means of protracted meetings, powerful appeals, &c. 
I know something about this, for have got up revivals and religious 
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excitements myself. I say, then, without any fear of contradiction, 
that religious excitements are produced just as we produce impressions 
or excitements about Physiology, Magnetism, Singing, Temperance, 
&c. ‘They are induced by their own appsopriate means, just as any 
and every thing else in the physical and the moral world. The 
means used bring them to their crisis sooner, or protract them longer, 
according to the nature of the means used. I advocate, then, that 
they be protracted so as to have a permanent revival. I do not object 
to revivals, as creating too much religious feeling. I would have as 
much religion always as there is in any revival, divested, perhaps, of 
some extraneous matter. But I uncompromisingly oppose periodical 
religion ; or, rather, annual religion ; for, revival matters are so man- 
aged as os get oo revivals at stated seasons of the year. It will not 
take much of the spirit of prophecy to foretell, that about next January 
revival meetings and efforts will begin to seth and begin to pio- 
duce copious showers of “Divine grace” by February, only to be 
completely dissipated by April. 

But, why do April showers, perhaps the chilly winds of March, 
dissipate or supersede the ant of Divine grace? Because fat 
must give way to business. January brings leisure to merchants, 
tradesmen, &c., to get up revivals till yhe money-making season again 
returns. I submit, to Christian and to all, if this periodicity of revi- 
vals, and at such times and seasons, too, does not tell a story touching 
revivals that should make those blush whom it may concern. 

Let me not, by any means, be understood to speak against man’s 
exercising the religious feeling. So far from it, I would advocate our 
exercising the religious sentiments more all the time, than they are 
now exercised even in revivals. But, 1 would noé ae these exer- 
cises fitful, but perennial. The day - Pentecost should have lasted 
till now, and even swept down the vista of all coming time, till the 
last human being gave up the ghost... The principles advocated in 
this essay, show that religion should be the paramount feeling, pur- 
suit, occupation, of man, and not a winter's coat, that he can put on 
Ww lah he cannot make money, only to be put off ie he can. Mo- 
ney should be the one to give place to religion, and not réligion to 
money-making. And this subjecting the “Spirit of God,” as revival 
influences are called, to the worldly spirit, tells a deep, dark story on 
the religion of the day—tells it that itis both animal, and secondary at 
that, while it should be primary, and in-wrought into the very texture 
of all we do, say, feel. This is the revival doctrine and spirit of 
Phrenology, and of the nature of man, if not of the pages of the Bible. 
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Indeed, I am fully persuaded, that the Bible does not inculcate, does 
not even sanction the revival spirit, or measures, or converts, of the 
day. For, those that are converted by impulse, must, by a law of 
mind, be enalbiin periodical Christians, and siickebad disqualified 
to enjoy constant, permanent religion, as well as to shine as a steady 
Christian light upon the sinful darkness of the surrounding world. 

But, if others entertain other views, let them. Let those cultivate 
annual religion who have no better religioa. But, let me live near to 
my God always. Let me pray without ceasing. Like Blackhawk, 
let me never take the refreshing draft from the bubbling spring, with- 
out offering up thanksgiving and praise to the Author of all good. 
Let me. be as religious in August as in February. Let my religion 
not be the changeable garment; but, let it be im me, and form the 
major part of me. ‘No annual piety. No weekly, Sunday piety, 
even. But daily, and hourly, and constantly, may my soul hold 
sweet communion with the God of nature. And I am persuaded, 
that these views will accord with both the intellect and the better feel- 
ings of those who have either. At least, I shall not concern. myself 
with those who differ from me; for the very good reason, that I consi- 
der them in error. 

I know that I have now touched two of the four tender places of the 
religion of the day—the Sabbath, and Revivals. [know that I shall 
excite against me the proscriptive spirit* of the religion of the age. 
Be it so. I stand where even thezr, anathemas, (I know they are 
more powerful, more unrelenting than the anathemas, the proscrip- 
tions, the tyrany, of any thing else in this world,) cannot essentially 
harm me. The truth of Phrenology is above their reach. So is my 
professional reputation. If they say I do not understand my business; 
the spontaneous voice of the entire community will give them the lie, 
and react against them, not me.’ So that if they commend, or if they 
condemn, my patrimony is beyond their reach. I fear them not. 
Why, then, should I turn aside for them, or even bow and scrape to 
curry their favor. I have more business:on hand constantly than ten 
men can execute. So that, if they even do operate against me, they 
cannot hurt me. My feiad and butter is beyond thelr reach. Let 
them do their worst. I bow not. I ask no favors. I grant none. 


* There is no better proof that the religion of the day is no better than it 
ought to be, than the way it treats its opposers. When one cheek is smitten, 
it does not turn the other also. It proscribes, anathamizes, aye, even punishes 
_ And punishes, too, those who are sincere in their belief. But I may take up 

- this point separately. 
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And, oh! if I ever thanked my God for any thing, it is that I stand 
in a position where I can tell the truth, and defy the consequences. 
It is awful, to have truth struggling within one’s soul, reel and rum- 
bling like the earth, when its pent-up fires are seeking vent. I appeal 
to ministers, who ache to tell truths which they know will cost them 
their salaries. But, it is glorious to be able to utter truth, in all its 
dignity, in all its power. ‘T'o see it cut its own way, and prostrate | 
whatever opposes it. To see it make those m error wince and writhe 
under its folds, only to be overcome and prostrated by their own vain 
struggles. ‘l'o see the human mind delivered from those thraldoms 
by which it has been spell-bound, and come out free as air into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of truth, To see error and misery sup- 
planted by virtue and happmess. To see thirsty souls drink in truth, 
and be refreshed, and to be re-invigorated, and become regenerated 
thereby. That glory, I enjoy. I-glory in the mere utterance of 
truth. If glory in being the mstrument of good to man thereby. 1 
glory in not being obliged to truckle even to religious bigotry and ty- 
ranny, the worst form of tyranny, proscription, intolerance on our globe. 
Even it, cannot harm me. I snuffthe wind of its threats in my nostrils, 
and sing, aha, aha! And I tell all whom it may concern, that I ask 
no odds of any one. I have got the American ear; the confidence 
of Americans, And I shall use that confidence without abusing it; 
and so as even to increase it. It cannot be taken from me. ‘There is 
a power in TRUTH which will make ten friends to one enemy. I 
can live without ever-making another cent. I can satisfy my con- 
science, by telling the whole truth, and am aéle to father its conse- 
quences. So, reader, you may hear or forbear. You may laud or 
cavil: What you say and do for or against these things, will react 
on you for good or for evil. -Better take it kindly, then, and profit by 
the lessons it teaches. ee be ; 

Hence, when I come to the other two places—-(corns! on the feet 
of modern Religion, that make her limp and hobble along)—I shall 
tread on them just as though they were not there. Temporize, I need 
not. Suppress truth, 1 ail not. So that the reader may calculate on 
straight-forward, thorough work. | st 
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" SECTION Y. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHERS, OR PREACHEF ¢, 


SINCE it is beneficial, necessary, for man to be religious, the question 
recurs.on the ebvidiaens of having religious teachers, preachers, éc. 
Phrenology, I thing, favors the existence of this profession. Man is 
capable of being influenced by his fellow men. Hence, those who 
are truly religious, are capable of infusing the religious spirit into their 
fellow men. Still, that profession, as now conducted, is sadly faulty, 
and comes far short of effecting the good it is capable of accom- 
plishng. Ministers are able to do immense good, but they not un- 
frequently wield their tremendous influence to the injury of mankind. 
How often do they become dogs in the manger, neither eating the hay 
of science themselves, nor letting those under their influence eat it. 
This: is strikingly true, in regard to Phrenology. And, indeed, not 
unfrequently in regard to other great reforms in mankind. Their in 
fluence is entirely too conservative. They hold society back from 
effecting those changes that are evidently beneficial to society. As a 
class, they hang on too tenaciously to the old ways, and set their faces 
against Phrenology, Magnetism, Science, Geology included, &c. &c. 
and thus greatly retard human improvement, whereas they should 
be the first to desery improvements, and urge their adoption. 

A single illustration: Let there be one stiff, hard-headed orthodox 
in any place, and he will be the nucleus around which all the anti-re- 
form infiuence of the place will gather; and will make many bigoted 
who would otherwise take. liberal views of subjects. A D. D., cler- 
gyman in a certain old-fashioned town in New England, is a soni 
whole-souled opponent of Phrenology, and censures severely some of 
his family who have been compelled to believe it; besides keeping 
it out of other ministers’ churches, who, but that heed is a leader or ex- 
ampler among them, would ree it, and open their churches-for lec- 
tures, &c. But they must keep up dhiasi dignity by doing as he does ; 
thus aren the same principle of augmentation mentioned on 9. 
71, to appertain to the opening of churches. 

And then there is something radically wrong -in their education. 
They are educated to be sectarian, and they are sectarian—the main 
propagators of sectarian influences. I confess, I have no faith what- — 
ever in the present method of manufacturing ministers. They are 
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made to order as a tailor would make a coat. They must all go 
through certain mills, called the Academy, the College, the Seminary, 
and be ground out, all ready for taking holy orders, and cooking up 
sectarian sermons. ‘They must know nothing of Physiology. Oh, no; 
they have other more important things to which to attend. They 
come out of College, the Seminary, and all, ignorant of nearly every 
law of health, and generally with impaired constitutions; and, often, - 
soon become confirmed invalids, and die young. ‘They do not even 
know, that to preserve the health is a moral duty ; or even that life and 
health can be preserved. They even generally think that sick- 
ness and premature death are providential, and not the products of 
causation. And if, perchance, some of them-do find out that to be 
sick is to be sinful, they must not preach on health, its duty, or its con 

ditions, but must preach sectarianism. ‘The palpable ignorance, or 
else culpable neglect of both-Physiology and Phrenology, is the 
main fault I have to find with them.: As a class, they are excellent, 
moral men. They mean betier than they do. They have been look- 
ing at kais gars, &c. till they have contracted the scope of their in- 
tellectual vision into the arena of their own sectarian dogmas, and there 
they stay. Still, as a class, their motives are as good as those of any 
other class. They do as well as they know how. I pity their ignor- 
ance and contraction more than blame their motives. I say ignorance. 
Not of sectarianism. Not of Theological lore. Not of old-fash- 
ioned science, “ falsely so call.” But of that practical knowledge of 
men and things, and plain common sense, which constitutes the basis 
of all true knowledge. Of mind, its laws, its elements, and the means of 
operating on it, they know very little; dnd most of that little they need 
to unlearn.- To be good ministers, it is necessary that they all be good 
Phrenologists. Then will they understand the human mind, and 
how to operate on it. And I tell Clergymen that they can turn their 
attention to no branch of study that will equally fit them for the station 
they occupy. 


*It is customary for the professors at Andover to let their chapels to such 
lectures as they think it proper for their unfledged ministers to attend. I ac 
cordingly applied for it, in which to lecture on Phrenology and Physiology, and 
their bearings. My application was brought forward at a regular meeting of the 
faculty, and negatived. The answer returned was, that the attention of the 
students was pre-occupied with other more important matters. This refusal was 
tantameut to a public condemnation of Phrenology. So much Andover knows 
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I repeat: They are generally honest, sincere, well-meaning men, 
and most of their faults are faults of education, (or rather, the want of 
it,) not of motives. I am far from joining in the general tirade 
against ministers, or trumpeting their faults. Faults they certainly 
have. But they are faults that grow out of their habits, - ‘and the 
temptations to. which they are exposed. 

The second fault of ministers, is that they do not labor sufficiently 
either for health, or talent, or moral feeling. They-are feasted to death, 
because they eat much from home, and must live on the fat of the land ; 
every table to which they are set bemg loaded with the good things. 
Then they write and preach too much, and allow themselves very little 
time for recreation @exercise. Every minister ought to have several 
acres of land, g@ffid to work enough on it to raise most of the eatables 
for his family. This, besides vastly improving his health, and, conse- 
guently, his talents, will render him more independent than he now 
is. Ido say, that no religious teacher should depend on his preach- 
ing for his living, for two reasons :— 

First: It renders them more mercenary than is consistent ‘with their 
station—hirelings, that preach for wages. How can this help season- 
ing their preaching, and making them have an eye to higher salaries 2 

But the main reason ‘is, that it incapacitates them for telling the truth. 
And hence, though consicous that certain unpopular doctrines are 
true, and ought to ‘be preached, they yet keep one eye upon the 
loaves and fishes. It cannot be otherwise. This makes them 
temporize with the sins of the richmen of their parish, or with the 
sins of their wives, or sons, or daughters, so as to augment their own 
salaries. Let those who are so disposed, give. But let the minister be 
able to support himself, if he must, so that he may be free and bold te 
declare the whole truth, without fear or favor. 

I would also have them mingle somewhat more with their flock 
and be more familiar with them, and talk religion, and live religion, 
to them daily. Having these set seasons for religion is not the thing. 
It renders it formal. Besides, we require to have our religious feel- 
ings kept perpetually in action; and these organs can be operated 
upon only as can all the others, namely, by presenting their appro- 
priate food, daily, hourly. And, particulary, by living religion. 1 
confess, the Quaker notions as to ministers, come nearer to the doc- 
trines of Phrenology, in this respect, than any others. 

One thing more: Preachers of morals sheuld also be teachers of 
science. Religion and science ought never to be separated. They 
are twin sisters. Their organs occupy contiguous: portions of the head 
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Their functions naturally blend, and excite each other. I have de- 
monstrated the principle which settles this matter. All their hom- 
ilies should be based in science, and mixed through science, and all 
science should be accompanied with religion. Thus says Phenology. 
It also saith: Let no man become a religious teacher, unless prompt- 
ed by the religious feelings; and let him never attempt to preach, 
pray, exhort, unless when imbued with this sentiment; so that it 
will gush forth in every word, in every action. Let us have no for- 
mal preaching or praying. 

I think one evil grows out of our having a set ministry: And thet 
is, that the people rely on them to.do up their preaching, praying, 
piety. They do not exhort their neighbors to lgge and-good works, 
because they pay their minister to do that. And gf many other re- 
ligious duties and feelings. Now piety cannot be défe up by proxy. 
Every one must be religious for himself. If to shurk this private, 
personal piety off on to the ministers,. were the natural, necessary con 
sequence of having ministers, Phrenology would utterly condemn 
having any minister, yet Ido not think it is necesary, only accidental, 
caused by a low state of religious feelings. 

But, after all, though religious teachers are good in their places, 
and though they may perhaps do good by exciting their fellow men 
to religious feeling and good works, still no one can pray or be reli- 

gious for any other. Every one must be good and do good for him- 
self. Ministers cannot pray instead of their flock, a thus exeuse 
the latter. Nor believe for them. Nor be benevolent for them. Nor 
do works meet for repentance for them. “ Every man for himself” 
And [I really fear, that the mere fact of the existence of ministers of 
religion, is generally abused in this way. We would fain be reli 
higious by proxy. Better not have any ministers at all. Then, we 
shall not rely upon them to our soul’s injury. Nor need the fact be 
disguised, that many do rely upon their minister to do up their reli- 
gious thinking, and their religious feeling for them. As well get your 
minister to eat for you, or sleep for you, or live for you. And let us 
be religious for our own selves, and also do all that in us lies to pro- 
mote holy feeling and godly conduct among mankind. 

As to the way they make ministers, by laying on of hands, ordain- 
ing, &c. itis all useless. All the ordinations and holy orders of all 
Christendom, from St. Peter down to the latest dates, cannot make a 
person one whit the better man, the better minister, . But they some- 
times work injury, by leading the people to suppose a man to be good 
because he has been ordained, As to laying on of hands, mentioned 
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in the Bible, it was evidently, simply a magnetizing of the moral sen- 
timents. As far as the “ fathers” in the ministry actually charge the 
moral organs of their seminary-made minister with the religious 
fluid or impulse, by holding their hands on the top of his head, this 
ordaining process may do some good. In no other way. 

A word in this connexion, about the consecration of houses of wor- 
ship. How much more holy, sacred, is that church as a church, or 
the wood and morter that compose it, after its consecration than be- 
fore? Does the quality of holiness belong to matter? Does it not 
belong exclusively to mind? — Perfect nonsense to consecrate, holify 
wood, plaster, pews, steeple! Too absurd to require exposition. 
And yet, to make it a profanation of holy things, a desecration of the 
sanctuary, to allow any but an ordained minister to mount the pulpit, 
or any thing but the sectarian dogma that consecratéd it may allow to be 
uttered within its walls! Science—Nature—Man ! Oh, horrible! what 
Profanity! Desecration! And then too, a bishop, a church. conse- 
erated by Catholics, is catholic-holy, but un-holy to all Protestants ; 
while priests and churches consecrated by Trinitarians, are fate 
an-holy, but unitarian-unholy ; and so on of all the sects. I have no 
patience with sectarian religion, sectarian holiness, sectarian church- 
es, ministers, doctrines, any thing sectarian. 


SECTION VI. 


RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, OR ASSOCIATIONS. 


Next to Clergyman, come Religious Societies, or bodies of relig- 
ionists associated together for religious objects. Is this Phrenologi- 
cal? Clearly so. The principle already explained, that the social 
affections should combine with the moral sentiments, decides this 
matter m favor of religious organizations. But, it also says, that the 
basis of such organizations should be voluntary association, and 
without one iota of compulsion or restraint. Phrenology goes in for 
the largest liberty, especially as regards the moral sentiments. It 
does not believe in creeds, in any form; for this implies that they 
must govern our belief, and this trammels that perfect liberty which the 
nature of man requires... All prescription, all proscription, are abhor- 
rent to this science. I will not here stop to inquiry wherein; but shall 
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probably demonstrate this principle hereafter. Suffice it for the pre- 
sent to observe, that the faculty of will, in like manner with all the 
other faculties, should combine with the moral faculties. Where there 
is compulsion of any kind, in any form, there liberty is ab~dged, and 
with it virtue and enjoyment. Man was never made to think by 
proxy, or to pin his faith on creeds or on leaders. Every man has or 
should have, religious feelings, intellect, and will, and should exercise 
all three together. Should think for hamself, without let or hindrance, 
and take the consequences. Perfect liberty of- thought and action ‘is 
a cardinal doctrine of Phrenology. But all creeds, and all the reli- 
gious organizations of the day, operate against this liberty. Think of 
it! The Council of Trent legislating for the consciences of men! The 
General Assembly, telling their churches and members what they 
shall believe, and what not! The Pope of Rome, telling intelligent 
beings what is heresy, and what not! Or the Methodist Conference 
saying, believe this, reject that! Every thing of this kmd—the entire 
paraphrenalia of modern religious associations—im character, is on 
a par with the fires of Smithfield, and the Inquisition. There are fag- 
gots and inquisitions in our day, in our midst, and I doubt not but that 
some readers have been scorched. I have, and expect to be again. 
But, having on the coat of truth, woven with asbestos, I tell them to 
fire away, for they are only scorching themselves. I boldly aver, that 
there is more of religious tyranny than of all other kinds of tyranny 
put together. Men must think in the traces—must believe by rule—or 
else have all their business, all their influence, taken from them. 
We declaim against the intolerance of the Catholics. They are in- 
tolerant. But the Protestants are aboutas much so, I verily believe, 
that if the civil law did not step in and prevent, religionists of our day 
would burn each other at the stake, for opinion’s sake—as the honest 
and virtuous Quaker has been burnt—as Salem witches were mur- 
dered! They do all but hang and burn now. They doeven worse. 
They rob of character. They slander, and do the worst they can. In- 
stance the treatment of the Come-outers.* If they had been very devils, 


* I do not choose this illustration in order to side with the Come-outers. I 
say they are persecuted, but I also say that they show precisely the intolerent 
spirit towards their enemies that their enemies do towards them. Both deserve 
censure. At least, it is all wrong for them to disturb the meetings of others. 
If others want meetings, or ministers, or what not, be it even liquor, let them 
have them. Let all men do exactly as they please. f€imply point out their er- 
rors, in the spirit of kindness of course, and then let them chose and act for 


themselves. 
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they should not have been treated as many of them undoubtedly 
were.- Would not some folks like to burn a Rodgers now alive, as 
somebody burnt his ancestor? Shame! a burning shame! Forbid- 
den by the Bible! In the teeth of Phenology! And: for opinion’s salxe ! 
Put on the straight-jacket of creeds, and hew every man’s mind 
down to it, lengthwise, breadthwise, all wise (if you hew him in 
pieces) so that you but make him fit into the hole dug out for him! 
And then call that religion! Religion it is, but it is that of popery. 
It is propensity-religion. It has not one generous trait to recom- 
mend it. And what is more, each sect has got its own straight-jacket, 
and is trying to fit not only their own members to it, but also all the 
world besides. 

But the worst of all is, that they require us to believe Hee and then 
put us into the cae because we will not comply. To be com- 
pelled to believe any thing, even the truth, is horrible. But to be 
obliged to believe error, or else to be put upon the rack!—don’t call 
yourselves Christians! “A rose by any other name may small as 
sweetly.” The Bible speaks of that day as most glorious, when every 
man shall worship God “ under his own vine and fig-tree.” And so 
it will be; but, though man is a little nearer to that blessed period than 
in the dark ages, he is a long way from it yet. Men are yet at- 
tempting to cram their creeds down each others throats; and “ might 
is right.” What moral man but dispises the politics of the day, for 
turning men owt of office, and putting them zn, for opinion’s sake, and 
thus destroying the freedom of the elective franchise. Contemptible 2 
And much the very same spirit of proscription runs through nearly 
every sect, only that itis plied with greater minuteness and efficacy 
by the latter than by the former. Why did not Jesus Christ catch 
Judas by his collar, and, after jerking and twiching him about, cuffing 
and pelting him saat to death, pitch him out of the pale of disciple- 
ship? And what would you have thought of him if he had thus 
treated even Judas? What do you think of yourselves! and that too 
though your opponents are as sincere in belief, irreproachable in 
life, as yourself, perhaps more so? Away! It is xo¢ Christianity—it 
is narrow-minded, bigotted, tyrannical, sectarian deviltry. I mean, 
to esteem, or treat sensed man any the better or worse because 
. he does or does not believe as you do. Let him believe as he pleases, — 
and you believe as you please, yet both continue to be as cordial 
friends as ever. But enough of this painfully disgusting subject: 
Let us all do unto others as we would have them do unto us. As we 
all like to think and act for-ourselves, let us yield the same liberty to 
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others, and yet net think any the worse of them therefore, And let 
intellect be the only weapon with which to propagate the peaceful re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. Let Mahomet make men religious by the 
sword. Let the Pope propagate popery by means of the Inquisition. 
Let Protestant dissenters employ in effect the same odious, anti-repub 
lican, anti-christian spirit against which they themselves protested and 
rebelled. But let Phrenologists take the atheist by the hand as cor- 
dially as they do the faithful, and give and take the largest liberty. 

The only principle on which all religious associations, and indeed 
all associations, should proceed, is that of the natural attractions ot 
kindred minds for cach other. No formal reception. No expulsion. 
Let members come and go at pleasure, and believe and do what they 
‘please, influenced only through the medium of intellect. Let the 
pleasure taken in each others society be our only creed—our only 
bond of union. 





SECTION VIL 


_PRAYER.— ITS DUTY.——ITS EFFICACY. 


VENERATION prays. Prayer is then our duty, as it certainly is 
our pleasure. This has been already shown. But it remains to an. 
swer the question: Does praying for any given thing have any tenden- 
cy to bring about the end desired ? Does it alter the course of the De- 
ity 2 Does it change the immutable plans of the Almighty ? Does it 
set aside the laws of cause and effect? No, neither. Then, “‘ How can 
it be efficacious, which the Bible abundantly assures us it is?” Sim- 
ply thus: We cannot pray for a thing very earnestly without desiring 
it as earnestly. Indeed, prayer is but desire, and each is proportion- 
ate to the other. Now, who does not know that when we desire a 
given thing very much, we naturally, necessarily put forth corres. 
ponding efforts to obtain the thing desired; or, what is the same 
thing, prayed for? And who does not know that this effort, this ap- 
plication of appropriate causes to the production of the effects desired, 
tends to bring about the end prayed for just as we produce a crop of 
corn, or wheat, or peas, or whatever else we pray for. We pray for 
every thing we want, and every single thing we effect, is but an answer 
to prayer. To pray for a thing and not to put forth the corresponding 
effort is but mockery—is no prayer, no desire, for desire and -effort 
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go together pari passu.* Neither can be without the other, and the 
degree of either is the measure of the other, and generally, of the eff- 
cacy of the prayer; though that is also affected by the amount of 
causality brought to bear upon the end prayed and labored for. 
Causality must accompany veneration—a doctrine already urged. 

“ But,” says a truly pious Christian, “we sometimes pray for 
things beyond our power to effect, and on which causes cannot be, 
and are not, brought to bear. For instance, 1 prayed earnestly for 
the conversion of a certain impenitent sinner. I said not a word to 
him. Iused no means. But he was converted, and in answer to 
my prayers.” Agreed. “A mother prays for her son who is far 
’ off, and wrestles in spirit for days, but holds no communication with 
him. Still, he-is converted. So, with hardened sinners sometimes in 
revivals, So, in regard to praying for the sick, and their almost mi- 
raculous recovery, and in cases innumerable where your plausible 
exposition will not apply.” 

First : In the next chapter, I shall present a doctrine in relation to 
spiritual influences which will show how it is that your prayers for 
an impenitent sinner operated as causes, to bring him to repentance. 
Men commune with each other spiritually as well as sensibly. Man 
has a spiritual nature, a magnetic, immaterial nature, that is not al- 
ways chained down to his body, but, bursting the shackles of clay, 
leaps over immeasurable space, and knows neither time nor distance, 
but is indeed and intruth aspirit. This state is pre-eminently a state of 
prayer. And in this state, though the mother sees not her son with. 
material eyes, or addresses him with her voice, yet her spirit holds 
communion with his spirit, and his with hers. ‘Though you see not, 
speak not to the impenitent sinner for whom you pray, yet your spirit 
"yearns for his spirit, and impresses him with that religious feeling 
which pervades, engrosses, your own soul, which becomes the 
cause, and his convertion, the effect. - The organs are all catching. 
The exercise of any faculty in one; naturally, necessarily, ex- 
cites the same faculty in another. Anger in. one electrifies all 
around him with the same angry feeling. So with the religious 
spirit. The religious feelings becoming roused in one, excite the 
same in another. These two combine’ and reaugment and rekindle 
similar feelings in the souls of others, and thus the “ revival’’ goes 
on till the very atmosphere becomes charged with the religious fluid — 


x « With even pace,” I sometimes quote Latin because it is often appropriate 
and expressive, and because I could ings men er aeiety knew more about lan- _ 


guages. 
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hitb off by so many, which spirit impresses the ee and fie 
nally converts them. 

Secondly: Our world is governed throughout by cause and effect. 
Nothing occurs that is not caused. And this is as true of the world - 
of mind as of that of matter. For one, Iam not atheist enough to 
believe that the first thing ever occurred without being caused. Nor 
can [ admit that, after the Deity has got his plan all laid right in in- 
finite wisdom and for the greatest good of the greatest’: number, that 
the prayers of mortals will either change the purpose of high Hea 
ven,* or nullify the laws of causation as to the thing prayed for. 
Such are not my views of God or nature. If,reader, they are yours, 
_T pity you. I pray that you may see your error, and I will do my 
best to get my prayer answered ; that is, to convince you that such 
notions show your views of God to be extremely limited and er- 
roneous. 

Intelligent reader; while this view of prayer diminishes nought 
from the efficacy of prayer, it presents the character of God in a dig. 
nifie d light, and sustains the great arrangement of cause and effect 

all its power, in all its universalitys 

as remains to add, that both verbal prayer and alk public prayer, 
find their counterpart in Phrenology; the former in the spontaneous 
disposition of language to clothe thoughts and feelings in appropriate 
expressions, and of adhesiveness, which, with veneration, inculcates 
ceceet prayer. On these two principles, grow both vocal prayer and 
that social prayer in which one is spokesman for the others. Praying 
with and for others, intensifies the action and extends the scope of 
veneration, and Hidraby increases the pleasure and the profit to be 
derived from its exercise. 


* In making this allusion to the doctrine of Divine decrees, I do not wish to 
be understood: to advocate the existence of such decrees; nor do I now wish 
to be understood as abrogating this doctrine. I simply say let it stand untouch- 
ed for the present. 
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SECTION VIII. 


RELIGIOUS CREEDS, CEREMONIES, OBSERVANCES, ETC. 


WE cannot well close our observations on this faculty without re- 
marking upon religious forms, ceremonies, rites, observances Me. 
Do they aid veneration, or augment its action? ifso, they are good. 
If not, they are useless, besides being liable to cheat us with the 
shadow without the substance. , 

Phrenology answers this question negatively. It says, that as friend- 
ship is impeded by ceremonies, so is veneration. Gushing friendship 
is all cordiality. It knows no intervention between the feeling and the 
expression. It requires to go through no ceremony in order to express 
itself, So with the religous feelings, And as, when a would-be 
friend receives you very politely and ceremoniously, you may know 
that he does not feel friendship, but only puts on its semblance, so 
when religious ceremonies are rigidly observed, take it for granted, 
that it is mainly ceremony. ‘That there is very little soul or religion 
in it. 

And I cannot but think thi@to be the New Testament view of this 
matter. I dothink, that Christ took special pains to do away with ail 
rites, ceremonies, forms, &c. except the two baptism and the comm- 
union, and has not left one form, except a short prayer, on record. 
He does not say, that we shall begin our set worship, (or even that we 
shall have any set, formal worship,) with asking a blessing ; to be fol- 
lowed by reading a portion of the Bible, and this, by singing, and this 
by a long prayer ; this again by singing, this by a sermon, and this by 
a short prayer, a sing, and the benediction. One would think this 
specific routine, if not absolutely necessary to salvation, at least had 
some saving virtue in it, and hence its universal. adoption. Phrenol- 
ogy sees no special virtue in the Episcopalian or Catholic form of ser- 
vice——(No heaven-wide difference between them.) It sets no store 
by creeds, by councils, by religious liturgies, prayer-books, homi- 
lies, and all the attaché of modern religion. Away with them all. 
They but tnterrupt thy communion with God from thy heart. And 
if thy religious feelings and aspirations are so weak that these printed 
prayers and set forms are necessary, are even helps to devotion, why 
thy religion is weak indeed! and thou art making it still weaker. 
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Break away from all shadows. Regard only the substance. E:xer- 
cise the religious feelings. Forms or no forms, printed prayers or 
vocal prayers, or no formal, outward expression of prayers at all, so 
that thy heart but communes with God. So that thy feelings are 
but softened down by prayer’s subduing influences ; so that thy soul 
is bedewed with the holy, happy, soul-satisfying worship of thy God. 
But, beware that these ceremonies do not leave thee-the shadow for 
the substance. E 

Quite analogous to ceremonies, are creeds, articles of faith, io. 
Phrenology discards them. It is like measuring out a given kind of 
food to each and all members of the human family, and then compel- 
ling them to eat this particular dish, (perhaps dose,) and to eat no mote, 
no less, nothing else. And that dish, too, all. embittered and even 
poisoned with some ism. It is like making a bedstead, and stretching 
those who are too short to fill it, and cutting off unfeelingly those who. 
are too long till they come w ith its iron dimensions: It also abridges 
liberty of thought. Above all things, it is odious to coerce belief. 
Many a hypocrite do these creeds make; for he who is true to the faith, 
gets patronized, and he who is not, is ais only neglected, but is pro- 
scribed, by a silent influence to be sure, but “by a mighty hand and 
a stretched out arm’ notwithstanding. And modern religion gets paid 
for this in her having so many tares, and so little wheat. Phrenology 
says, patronize men none the less, respect them none the less for opin- 
ion’s sake. Leta man be an infidel, so that he is sincere, treat him 
just as though he believed with you. Agree to disagree. Proscrip- 
tions for opinion’s sake, are detestable. Out upon politicians for giv- 
ing offices exclusively to their own partizans. «It is a direct and pal. 
sable interference with the elective franchise, with’ that pretended, air- 
bubble liberty, in which we glorify owrselves. It must bring even 
politics, (scandalous, contemptible, as they are any how,) into disgrace 
with every sensible man. But, to carry this proscription into religion 
—to buy up religion as they buy up votes—shameful, feapleghle| 
And yet this is the nature of all creeds. 

“Oh, but, say you, “ we want it as a test of their belief We want 
none with us who do not believe with us.” LIrepeat: Let members 
come and go at pleasure. Let the natural bonds of friendship and 
adhesion alone operate. Let those form themeselves into religious 
associations whose opinions and feelings naturally, mutually, attract 
each other. Let those go elsewhere whose pleasure in the association 
will not bind them to it. Let. those come in who are attracted to it, 
just as the literary seek the society of the literary; and so of other 
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instances of association. Phrenology advocates the largest liberty. 
This liberty, especially of opinion, is the glorious birth-right of every 
human being. Upon this liberty, creeds trespass. It sets articles of 
faith to thinking for those who subscribe thereto. They can be val- 
uable only as they are minute; and if they are minute, they divide, 
bewilder, injure their subscribers, injure all. 

This train of remark, or these applications of Phrenology, might be 
extended at pleasure, but | forbear. Reader, carry them out for your- 
self. Drink in the fundamental principles, and then run them up 
aud out for yourself in their most beautiful, most interesting ata 
cations. =i 





CHAPTER Mil. 


The SPIRITUAL. 


-God is a Spirit; and they that worship Him, must Nie Him in spirit 
and in truth. 


SECTION I. : 
SPIRITUALITY, OR MARVELLOUSNESS.—ITS ANALYSIS AND BEARINGS. 


Perception and feeling of the spiritual ; belief in the superhuman; trust in Divine 
providences for guidance ; intuitive perception of future events; the spirit of 
prophecy; prescience ; that spiritual state of mind and feeling, which, as it 
were, separates the soul from the body, and perceives things independently 
-of the physical senses or other faculties; Faith. 


Man has a soul—a spiritual essence—which sees without eyes, 
hears without ears, operates disembodied, and connects him with 
heaven, and with God. Without this soul, this spirituality, this dis- 
embodied susceptibility, how could he form the least idea of a spiritual 
state, of spiritual beings, or of God as a Spirit, or of any thing at all 
telated to the spiritual? What better idea of any thing spiritual, of 
any thing material, than the blind man, (mentioned on p. 53,) did of 
colors? How completely foreign to all his perceptions would be 
even the being of a God? He could conceive of him only as a ma- 
teral being or thing, and could form no conception whatever, either 
right or wrong, of any being, thing, state, independent of matter, any 
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more than the blind man could of colors, or the total idiot of first 
principles. - 

But, man has these perceptions and feelings.. They are in-wrought 
into his moral constitution, his very being. They are not creatures 
of education; for how can that be educated which does not exist? 
How cultivate the spiritual, when we can form no idea whatever of 
the thing to be cultivated? And the universality of this sentiment, in 
the form of a belief in ghosts, in an hereafter, in transmigration, a 
heaven, a hell, and the like, in all ages, and among all mankind, esta- 
blishes the existence of some faculty analogous to the definition given 
above, from the exercise of which these perceptions and feelings pro- 
ceed. Precisely the same argument, mutalis mutandis,* which prov- 
ed the existence of veneration, will equally prove the existence of this 
faculty. And this existence and analogy established, the same argu- 
ment of adaptation which established the existence of a God, (p. 47,) 
will establish both the existence of a spiritual state, the spiritual exist- 
ence of God, and the existence of spiritual beings. Let us apply it. 

Belief in a spiritual existence, is universal. From the earliest re- 
cords of man, he has held converse with spiritual beings, and has had 
his heaven and hell, Adam, Cain, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Hagar, Esau, Moses, Aaron, Joshua, David, Solomon, the 
Prophets, in sacred history; the druids of our ancestors; Eneas, and. 
all the ancients; all paganism, all Christendom, all mankind, in all 
ages, have talked with Jehovah, or with gods, or angels, or devils, or 
departed spirits. Indeed, the entire texture and frame-work of the 
Bible, of ancient mythology, of Hindoo worship, of Indian worship, 
of all religion, is a spiritual existence. To deny that man has the sen 
timent of the spiritual, is utter folly. To assert that it is formed by 
education, is equal folly; for education can never create any thing, 
only develop primary powers, Education must have some original 
faculty upon which to operate ; else it is powerless. And, as of vene- 
ration, so of the spiritual feeling. If it were not indigenous, it would 
soon be eradicated. At least,.it could not pervade the whole human 
family, and govern them, too, so energetically. A foreign element, a 
parasite, a feeling for which man had no predisposition, and that was 
foreign, and therefore repugnant, to the nature of man, could not pos- 
sibly fasten itself upon that nature and stay fastened, and then infuse 
itself all through that nature as this faculty has done. The 
supposition is preposterous. For, the mental nature of man, like his 
physical, would soon expell a foreign intruder, or else merely furnish 


* “ Those things being changed that require to be changed.” * 
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it room, but would separate itself therefrom completely. I cannot see 
that this point requires argument ; namely, that this sentitaent of the 
spiritual is coNSTITUTIONAL in’ Man. — | 

-Besides: Man requires sucha faculty. Many things can be known 
only by its instrumentality. We often require to know what causality 
cannot reach, because it has no data on which to operate, or because 
unknown contingencies will render the results unknown; in short, 
which can be arrived at through no other faculty, but which can be’ 
by this. Which often is by this. Man has a power of vision which 
the light of the sun cannot enlighten, cannot bedim. Which thick 
darkness cannot obstruct. Which penetrates the unknown future. 
Which dives deep into the sea of time, and gathers pearls from its 
bottomless abyss. Which distance does not intercept. Which sees, 
not with the natural eye, but uses the telescope of angels. Which 
reads the book of fate before time has broken its seals. Which de- 
series danger, and either shuns it or prepares therefor. Which pre- 
cedes time andplucks many a golden apple, a delicious fruit, before 
Saturn* opens them to the gaze and the contemplation of all. Which 
looks down the long vista of time, and surveys all coming ages at one 
great view. Which soars above the clouds of heaven. Which leaps 
death’s dark hiatus, and reveals to man what shall be hereafter, when 
the moon dies, the sun goes out, and rolling ages speed their onward 
flicht through eternity ! , 

But to be specific. First: Man needs some element in his nature 
to spiritwalize that nature. To throw off its terrestriality, and ethereal- 
ize his soul. To shake off the materiality of his nature, and clothe 
himself with immateriality, as with a garment of glory. To elevate 
his entire nature. To whisper constantly in his ears that God is a 
spirit ; that he himself is a spirit; that anon, he will join a spiritual 
throng which no man can number, whose bodies will not wear out; 
will only brighten with age. Oh! thou God of spirits innumerable! 
Can we ever duly love Thee, duly praise ‘Thee, for this the most glo- 
rious department of our nature? Oh! do Thou spiritualize our in- 
most souls, that we may see’ Thee, worship Thee, as Thou art! That 
we may. cheer on earth by tastes, by bountiful repasts, of heaven.” I 
do certainly regard this view of the nature of man as beauntiful, glo- 
rious, beyond all expression, all conception. Without it, existence, 
how tame! Leath, our extinction! Life, transient! . Eternity, ban- 
ished! No conception of an hereafter, of a God! But, blessed be 
God, for this element of Spirituality. For the lessons of immortality, © 
of divinity x teaches, 

* The god of tine, 
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Secondly: The spirit of man does certainly reveal his coming 
destiny. Man is often forewarned. Often impressed with the feelmg- 
that that will happen which is about to happen. A few examples :— 

The lamented Upsher, at the very time when the fatal gun was 
loading that blew him to atoms, and immediately before its disas- 
terous explosion, in drinking a toast, took up an empty bottle, and 
remarked, that these dead bodies, (empty bottles,) must be cleared away 
before he could drink his toast. Setting it aside, he took up, by chance, 
another empty bottle, * repeated, that he eould not give his toast till the 
dead bodies were cleared away. Nor did he. Ina few seconds his 
own dead body, along with many others, were indeed “ cleared away.” 
In conjunction, read what follows from a correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, who says:— . 


“Tt is worthy of remark, as a singular instance of pre-supposed 
danger, that the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, could not be pre- 
vailed upon to’ join in either of the previous excursions in the Prince- 
ton down the Potomac, assigning as a reason his fears of some disaster 
from the big cannon. It was only by much persuasion that his preju- 
dices were surmounted, and he prevailed upon to unite with other 
members of the Cabinet, and many personal friends, in accompanying 
the President on that greatly to be deplored occasion. Of this re- 
markable fact there can be no doubt, for I have it from one who heard 
it from the Secretary’s own lips, wondering at the same time that an 
-nyidual possessed of so much good sense, and strong nerve, should 
permit his fears or prejudices thus to influence him.” 


While going down to the Princeton mm the morning, Com. Kennon, 
another of the killed, remarked to Capt. Saunders, that if any accident 
should befall him on this occasion, he [Capt. S.] would be the next in 
command at the Navy Yard. — 

Judge Wilkins had a similar premonition, to which he took. heed, 
and by which-his life was saved. As the fatal gun was about to be fired, 
he remarked, pleasantly, “ ‘Though Secretary of War, I don’t like this 
firimg, and believe [shall run; and suiting the action to the word, 
he retreated to a place of safety, If Judge Upsher or Com. Kennon 
had heeded their premonitions, so plain, so powerful that they were 
uttered, and in the face of the ridicule with which they were met, they 
too would have been saved. So loud was the voice of this spiritual 
monitor in Judge Upsher, that he could hardly be persuaded to go on 


* From all accounts, it would seem, that they had a real drinking frolic on 
board, and that many were intoxicated. I do not mean entirely drunk, but “ es- 
sentially corned.” What examples for our rulers to set! What a national 
curse such rulers! And whose money bought that fatal wine? Readey it was 
ours, Comment each for himself. 
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board, and, when on board, could talk only of “ dead. bodies.” These 
facts are undoubted. Their inferences are palpable. These facts are 
recent and striking, but they are by no means alone. Another: 


Sudden Death. The Bay State Democrat of last evening announces 
the death, on Sunday morning, of the Rev. David Damon, Pastor 
of the Unitarian Society at West Cambridge. He was engaged at 
Reading on Friday afternoon last, in preaching a funeral sermon, 
when he was attacked with a fit of apoplexy, which has thus proved 
fatal. A short time since, while delivering an address at a consecration 
of a rural cemetery at West Cambridge, he made the remark, that 
possibly he should be the first to repose in death beneath its shades ; 
and the words of the speaker have literally proved true !—Cowrier. 


Maria Martin was killed by her sweetheart, William Corder, and 
buried in a barn at Ipswich, England; and he left for London. Her 
mother-in-law dreamed three nights in succession, that she had been 
killed, and her body buried in a certain red barn. Her dreams alone 
induced a search in the barn, where they discovered the body, and in 
the exact place where she dreamed it was, and dressed in men’s 
clothes, as she dreamed it was dressed. He was executed in 1827. 

The mother of McCoy, the Sabbath before he was killed in the ring 
at White Plains, while lying down to rest was awakened by a horrible 
dream which so terrified her that she sprung from her bed, and run 
into the room where the rest of the family were, exclaiming, “I see 
him horribly beaten the blood gushing from his head with great 
fury.’ The next Tuesday, he was beaten till he was blind, and died 
from profuse blecding. 

A highly nervous woman, insisted that her sons should tackle up one 
cold night, and go a given distance in a certain direction, where they 
would find some persons in distress. She had had other premonitions, 
which they had found to be as she directed, and therefore went, and 
found some persons who had been turned over in the snow, and but 
for this timely assistance, would have perished. With her, such pro- 
phesies were so common, and so certain, that her family always fol- 
lowed her visions, because they always found them so uniformly cor- 
rect. : | 
The wife of the Adams who was murdered by Colt, dreamed, two 
successive nights, before the murder, that she saw the lifeless corpse 
of her husband, all mangled, wrapped in a sail, and packed away in 
a box. She told this to her husband, and remonstrated almost with 
frantic earnestness the last time he went out, to prevent his going, 
urging as her sole reason, that he wovld be murdered. So deep was 
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the: saddening impression left upon her mind, that she felt little sur- 
prise at his not returning, alleging that he had been murdered. 

Mr. R. S. says, he always dreams out any thing remarkable before 
it happens. He dreamed one night that he struck a young friend of 
his, and that the blood gushed out of the wound. In a day or two 
afterwards, this same young friend of whom he dreamed, becoming 
Poxicaen. demanded his wages. Mr. 8. refused to give cae to him 
till he got sober, because he knew he would waste them, and told him 
to come sober to-morrow, and he should have them. But no, he must 
have them then, and took up a club to beat Mr. §., who was obliged 
to clinch in with him, in order to save himself, This young friend 
embraded his hands in the hair of Mr. S., and tried to choke him, til! 
Mr. S., after remonstrating with him, and telling him he should have 
to hurt him, finally struck, and ruptured a blood vessel, which caused 
copious bleeding, The young man, sheen; cena and thank- 
ed Mr. §. for not paying him. 

A friend of mine, living in Albion, Orleans county, N. Y,, tackled 
up his horses to go a few miles, and, before starting, called his family 
together, and, what he had never before been known to do, kissing 
them affectionately, bid them all good by. “ Why, husband, whatin 
the matter? Are you not coming back soon ?” said his wife. “ Yes, 
I calculate to return about three o’clock; but, somehow or other, it 
seems to me just as though I never should see you again,? was his 
answer. He started.. His horses took fright, ran away, and killed’ 
him, and he was brought back to his family a corpse. This I had 
from his wife. | | 

Abercombie states several analogous facts. Time would. fail me to 
narrate what I have seen, felt, and heard fully authenticated. Indeed, 
the world is full of them. So full, that it requires a greater stretch of 
Marvellousness to disbelieve and account for them, than to ascribe 
them to the natural workings of this faculty. How often, when our 
sky is cloudless, and every prospect bright, does a strange feeling flit 
lightly cross our mind, whisping bad news or trouble in our ears— 
faintly, perhaps, but so that we feel it, and so it turns out to be. And; 
again, how often, when hopé is blasted, our way is hedged in = 
thorns, and no bright spot appears on our horizon, do we internally 
feel that all will yet be well, and. so it comes to pass? So strong is 
this sentiment in man, that it-has ahem rise to the arene ce fe feel wt 
in my bones.” 

But more: The canon of prophecy is not yet. seated. Men: pro- 
phesy in this our day.- Their spiritual vision precedes the rapid 
flight of time and fore-shadows coming events, <A few facts:— 
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Elias Hicks prophesied many years ago, that, in 1842, England 
would be without a King, the United States without a President, and 
the times hard in the extreme. And so it came to pass. 

There are many now. living in Boston, who, eleven years ago, 
heard Dr. Beecher prophesy; that, in ten years, Tremont Theatre 
would be converted into a church, aiid he should preach in it. “ And 
it was so.” Just ten years after uttering this prophesy, he preached 
its dedication sermon. And what is more, he uttered the prophesy 
when there was no shadow of a prospect af its being fulfilled. The 
main theatre of Boston-~—of New-England—popular; every thing 
against the prophecy. But it has literally been fulfilled, and “ at the 
time appointed.” And what is still more, this prophecy was uttered 
during a revival, in whieh this faculty was of course unusually active. 

y jephine was Bonaparte’s prophetess. He generally followed her 
advice. She told nim not to goto Russia that year. He disobeyed. 
He fell. Indeed, I do not believe the great man ever lived who had 
not some bosom ae generally a female, a wife, a sister, a mother, 
a friend of childhood, or some female friend, ce thie soul is in 
the cause to which 6 devotes his life, to give the required advice. 
This spirituality, this intuition, is in the organization of woman, in 
the head of woman. But enough. I shall not be believed. Thou’ I do 
not put forth -these views as positively as most others that I advance, 
still, [think them correct. I think I find them advanced by Phreno- 
logy. If others think otherwise, they have as good a right to their 
opinion as I have to mine. 

Tuirpiy. Man requires and uses this faculty as a guide to truth. 
“ There is a divinity within” some men that siezes.truth by a kind of 
intuition, and without the aid of intellect. That scewts truth, as the 
hound, the fox. That drinks it in as the fish drinks in the water, and 
with avitlenes: without evidence, in spite of fallacious evidence, az- 
rives at trath. It aids causality in reasoning. It helps comparison 
propound analogies. It joins ideality in i sublime reveries, and 
opens a door for the reception of truth through that channel. It guides 
_ the social affections upon proper objects. It warns us of hypocrites, 
and tells ts whom to shun, whom to trust. Man has, or can have, in 
his own soul, a directory and a compass, to spy out his coming destiny, 
which, unperverted and properly cultivated, will warn hith of ap- 
bSaching danger and point out the road to success and happiness. 

But Iam talking Greek to many. To most. Few have this organ, 
except very feebly developed. Miserably smail in the American head! 
Usually, a deep cavity, and that in so-called Christians. They even 
pride themselves in rejecting Phrenology, Magnetism, every thing, 
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till they can see and understand, ‘Till the reasons, and the whys and 
hows, are given, and so fully as to breakdown all disbelief. Why the 
existence of this organ, unless to be exercrsed? Its absence is a great 
defect. Its presence constitutes a part of every well balanced and 
truly philosophical mind. If the human mind were so constituted as 
to admit nothing which it did not see, or else, fully comprehend and 
understand, its progress in knowledge would be exceedingly slow, | 
and its attainments very limited. Children could know little or no- 
thing, for they are incapable of profound reasoning or extensive ob- 
servation. Indeed, we are obliged to receive much of knowledge on 
testimony. ‘The importance of the function of this faculty, and of 
duly exercising it, and the utter folly of those who refuse to believe 
till they can see, know, and understand, is thus too apparent to require 
comment. . 

But, since we take Phrenology for granted in the start, why at- 
tempt to prove what this science has already proved at our hands? 
The existence of the faculty, and its analysis in substance, as I have 
given it, or what is tanamount to it, is set at rest by Phrenology. It 
not only shows, as in the case of veneration. that all the other facuities 
are exclusively engrossed each with other functions, but that these 
apparitions and spiritual impressions are made upon the mind by 
means of this faculty. Phrenology drives the nail of its existence and 
then clinches it. It renders -its existence and functions demonstrably 
certain. : 

And glorious indeed are the results to which these inferences con- 
dnct us! They open immortality upon our vision. They reveal a 
spiritual principle in man which age only invigorates, and which will 
be young far into the vista of eternity. Veneration tells us that there 
isa God, Spirituality tells us that he is a Spirit, and hope tells us 
that we shall one day see him as he is, and be like him. Infinitely 
does it exalt the character and ennoble the nature of man! Glory! 
Hallaluia ! : 

The argument by which this existence of a world of spirits is esta- 
blished, is analogous to that employed in proving the existence of a 
God, from the adaptation of veneration to that existence. Spirituality 
exists in man. It even forms no inconsiderable a part of his primi- 
tive constitution, one of his original elements of mind. This faculty 
has its counterpart, its adaptation. That adaptation is to a spiritual 
state. ‘Therefore there zs a spiritual state of being adapted to this fa- 
culty. Short, but demonstrative. But two pomts. The existence of 
‘his faculty in man, which Phrenology sets completely at rest; and 
that great law that one thing being adapted to a second, proves the ex 
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istence of this second. Phrenology says that this faculty exists, and 
the inference that a spiritual state also exists, that God is a spirit, that 
man has a spiritual department in his nature, that man can commune 
with God, with spirits, and with eternity, and kindred inferences, fol- 
low as a necessary consequence. 





SECTION IL 
SPIRITUALITY CONTINUED, INFERENCES. 


“ To be spiritually minded, is life.” 


Havine demonstrated the existence of this faculty, it remains to 
“point out its legitimate function, and then to draw those inferences de- 
-pendent thereon. 

Prayer—spiritual communion with God—is one of its functions. 
I have my doubts whether the spirit of prayer is fully understood— 
whether its true analysis has yet been given. The general impres- 
sion is that its main object should be to bring about something—to 
supplicate some blessing, obtain some gift from God. This interpre- 
tation cannot be sanctioned by Phrenology. This science shows—all 
nature shows—that the whole universe, God himself included, is go- 
-verned by immutable, unalterable laws—that causes and effects reign 
supreme, and allow not the least chance for prayer to effect the least 
change in effects, because it cannot change their causes. And to 
suppose that human entreaties can change the mind, the will, the eter- 
nal purpose of the Almighty, is utter folly—is downright blasphemy. 
These notions are revolting to correct notions of the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe. But, having already refuted the doctrine, let us in- 
quire, What is the true function of prayer, and what its effect ? 

Its function is the exercise of the self same spiritual feeling already 
pointed out. The value of this spiritual feeling, has been already 
shown, and prayer induces this spiritual state of mind. “No man 
hath seen God at any time, so that we do not, perhaps cannot, know 
his nature, or the mode of his existence; but, be he what he may, 
prayer assimilates our souls to his soul, and, by frequently throwing 
us into a spiritual, holy frame of mind, it induces a permanency of 
this spiritual state which foreknows the future, and perceives the truth, 
as if by magic. When particularly anxious to perceive and enforce 
truth, I feel like praying, perhaps not audibly, but like throwing my- 
self mto this spiritual state in which truth flows into my own soul, 
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from which it radiates into the souls of all who hear me. I hope l 
am fully understood as to the effect of prayer on the soul. Hence 
Paul says, “If any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all liberally and upbraideth not.” We see, in this aspect of prayer, 
how it is that God giveth wisdom, namely, that by and in the very act 
of praying, we throw our minds into that spiritual state in which we 
perceive truth as if by intuition. As a means of arriving at truth, 
nothing equals prayer, and he who does not pray, is compelled to fol- 
low on after truth through the paths of intellect merely, and plod and 
dig for that which a prayerful spirit perceives at once, and with per- 
fect certainty. And, then, how happy, holy, pure is the praying soul! 
How transported from earth into that blessed state that awaits the pure 
in heart! Let scoffers laugh at prayer. Let the sons of sin and lust 
forget to pray. But let me bow the knee of humble prayer, and lift 
the eyes of devotion to my God, and hold sweet communion with him 
till I become embued with ah spirit, and am transformed into his 
image! , 

I cannot forbear expressing the conviction not only that prayer is 
not generally understood, but also that there is much Jess prayer in 
the world than is saryieed. Many of our clergymen preach in their 
prayers, and pray as if trying to impress some ¢rvth upon the mind 
of the hearers rather than to call out their soul in pure devotion. Let 
ministers preach when they preach, and pray when they pray. These 
preaching prayers are out of place. Besides, they substitute the form 
‘for the thing, and thus satisfy the praying appetite, without feeding the 
praying spirit. 

As to the best place for exercising the prayerful spirit, Phrenology 
is unequivocal in recommending nature, the. open fields, the velvet 
lawn bedecked with flowers, the shaded brook, the mountain cliff. 
The works of God are wonderfully calculated to impress his being, 
his attributés upon the soul. hey call out the spiritual feeling. 
They bring us near to God. They assimilate us to him, And 1 
fully believe, that our churches should be generally in the fields ot 
flowers, in the bosom of nature, rather than in houses made with 
hands. If I were to erect a church, upon the plan propounded by 
Phrenology, I should build it of trees unsawed rather than of timbers, 
and of flowers, not with nails. Verdant leaves should be my roof. 
Paths among flowers should be my aisles. A projecting rock should 
be my ae Fragrant trees and flowers should be my perfumery.’ 
Boquets should ‘be my psalm-books. The chirping songsters of the 
grove should echo to my notes of praise, and the balmy breezes 
should waft my a to heaven. Suppose that immense sum ex. 
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pended in building Trinity Church, in New-York, had been spent in 
making a magnificent pleasure eure: adapted prhsaly to call out the 
religious sentiments, how infinitely more real homage would be of 
fered up to God than will ever be exercised within its massive, fash- 
ionable walls! I have no objection to having churches. If they pro- 
mote the religious feelings, they are useful. If not, they are injurious. 
But, be they good or bad, to spend so much money in their erection, 
is making but a poor use éf what, if properly applied, spent in works 
of charity, would do a vast amount of good. 

By spiritualizing the soul, prayer prevents grossness and sinful ani- 
mal indulgence, and refines, elevates, purifies, and exalts the soul more 
than words can tell, but not more than may every reader experience. 

The reader will see an additional reason, from the analysis of this 
faculty, why revivals of religion and religious exercises should be 
permanent, not transcient. ‘The pr éyalehee of a belief in ghosts is in 
point, and strengthens our position of spiritual premonitions. If you 
ask me whether I believe in the existence and appearance of ghosts, I 
say yes, with emphasis. Not that I ever saw one. Nor is it the tes- 
timony of others that imparts this confidence. Jt is this principle. 1 
never saw an apparition. My organ of spirituality is too small ever 
to see one. But I believe this principle. It will not lie. I believe that 
the spirits of departed friends hover over us, and conduct our choice, 
our course. I believe the spirit of my departed mother has watched 
over her son, guided his footsteps into the paths of Phrenology, and 
still contmues to throw around him those spiritual impressions which 
tells him what is truth, and guides him in its exposition. She prayed 
for her oldest son on her dying bed, and even while death was sever- — 
ing her spirit from her body. To these spiritual exercises, reader, 
you may possibly owe a small debt of gratitude. And if this be delu- 
sion, let me be deluded. ‘Let me be joined to this idol, if idol it be. 

I believe farther: If we were sufficiently spiritualized, we might 
hold converse with the spirits of our departed friends, with angels, 
and with God! I believe they might become our guardian angels, to 
tell us all what we should do, and what avoid.. I believe we might. 
talk with them, as did Abraham, Moses, and the prophets! And 
when our friends die, we need not be separated from them, though 
we live and they are dead. They are in a state more exalted than 
ours, but, if we were as spiritually minded as we are capable of being, 
we could still hold direct communion with them, and they would be- 
come spiritual conductors, carrying a torch-light by which we could 
guide our erring footsteps into the paths of success, of holiness, of hap- 
piness. 
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If this be so, man has in his own bosom a directory, a spy on his 
coming destiny, which, unperverted and properly cultivated, will 
warn him of Reheetirs danger, and point out the course of success 
and happiness. 

Animal Magnetism ales establishes the spiritual, immaterial exist. 
ence of mind in a state separate from matter, as clearly as any fact in 
nature can be demonstrated by experiment; for, first, it throws the 
mind into a state probably analogous to that after death, in which the - 
body has little control over it, in which time and space are unknown, 
in which it sees without the eyes, or as disembodied mind sees by 
a Spiritual cognizance, and in its independent capacity as mind ; and, 
2dly, when the magnetizer and the magnetized are both pure mind- 
ed, the latter sees and holds-converse with the spirits of the departed, 
and receives from them warnings, directions, council, for those who 
make the proper inquiry. Words cannot express what I have seen 
in this respect. And, oh! If I have ever seen.a happy soul, it was 
one in this state, with the moral organs highly charged, and all ex- 
citement removed from the propensities. Description would be sacri- 
lige! And then to have this holy spell broken in upon by exciting 
one or more of the propensities at the same time! But I am utterly 
incapable of describing the scene. Still, I saw how ineffably holy and 
happy the human soul could become by the exercise of the moral sen- 
timents, and particularly that faculty under consideration. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Tenant of New Jersey, who was ina trance three days, and 
who, in that state saw and heard what mortal tongue may not, could 
not tell, was in this spiritual state. So are those at religious meetings, 
particularly camp-meetings, who pray and sing till they “ have the 
power,” as it was formerly called. This having the power, fanatical 
as most religious men call it, is sanctioned by Phrenology. It requires 
guiding, but it could, should be exercised till it transformed earth into 
heaven, and feasted our souls with rich foretastes of those. joys which 
“eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive,” but which are laid up for the spiritually minded. 
But enough, I am treading on holy ground. Few will appreciate. 
Fewer still experience. But woman will appreciate, will feel. To 
her I commend these remarks. Her I exhort to breathe forth these 
holy aspirations, “for in due time, ye shall reap if ye faint not.” 
And, oh! such a harvest. A feast on the food of angels! A ban- 
quet bento’ up in the palaces of heaven! Fruit from the tree of eter- 
nity! Reach forth. It is within your grasp. Pluck and eat, and give 
~ to others, that they may eat and live. 
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SECTION IU. 


SPECIAL PROVIDE™CES 


‘¢ Trust in the Lord.”’ 


CLosExy connected with this subject, and deserving of remark in th:s 
connection, is the doctrine of “ Drvinsr Provipences” so called. Spiri- 
tual guidance, has already been seen to be recognized by Phrenology. 
But about providential interpositions it knows nothing. Whatever 
effects do not result from causation, or, especially, whatever interrupts 
causation, it discards. Nature never allows anything to step in be- 
tween causes and effects. Spiritual impressions may guide, and hence 
may be called providential interpositions by their guiding our choice ; 
‘but, they never cut off legitimate effects from their true causes, and sub 
stitute others. ‘Still, an event is none the less providential when a spi 
ritual precaution or monition forewarns us to escape danger, or induces 
us to choose our best good, than if the laws of nature were interrupted 
and the great arrangement of cause and effect rendered null and void ; 
for the results are equally beneficial to us. If our organization be 
fine, and if this feeling of spirituality be cultivated, we shall be pre- 
served from all harm thereby, and guided into the right course, so that 
our happiness besecured. And the fact is beautiful to philosophy, and 
encouraging to mortals, that those who are the most perfectly organi 
zed, should receive most of this heavenly guidance. By cultivating 
those highest elements of our nature, already specified, we shall be 
most effectually promoting our own highest happiness. 

But we cannot dismiss this: subject of providence without exposing 
a prevailing error in regard to what are considered providences. Spi- 
rituality perceives, follows, and trusts in these spiritual guidings ; hope 
expects good to result therefrom; veneration adores God therefor; 
and benevolence adoring God for his kindness, trusts in him that these 
spiritual guidings will be for good; and all, guided by causality, that 
they will harmonize with fixed laws. This principle leads to the in- 
ference that all spiritual guidings and providences, as far as these pro- 
videnccs exist, are for good—are never afflictive, but always pleasura- 
ble. Nor does the benevolent Creator of all things do evil that good 
may come. He does not give pain first, that he may give pleasure 
afterwards. In every single instance throughout creation, he so ar- 
ranges it as to give all pleasure, and no pain in order to arrive at that 
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pleasure. What right have we, then, to suppose that he makes us 
suffer in order afterward to cause us enjoyment, for this would be a 
toto celo departure from ¢very principle, every fact of his entire gov- 
ernment, and in direct conflic: with that view of the divine character and 
government already evolved from Phrenology. No; aflictive pro- 
vidences do not exist. All pain is but punishment, not providences— 
the natural consequences of violated law, not divine chastisements. 
God does not carelessly dip the arrow of affliction in the wormwood of 
his malignity or wrath, and thrust it causelessly into the soul of man. 
All that God does, from beginning to end, is all promotive of happi- 
ness. The idea, so often held forth from the pulpit, that sickness and 
death in the prime of life, are afflictive providences, sent to chastise us, is 
onerous ; for they are the penalizes of violated physical laws. Sick- 
ness and premature death are as much the effects of their legitimate 
causes, as any other event is an effect of its cause. A child dies, and 
the parents, while bleeding under the wounds of lacerated parental 
love, console themselves by “ The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” “ It is the Lord’s doings,” 
&c.; whereas they killed their child. They allowed it to disorder its 
stomach and bowels by eating cucumbers, or green corn, or unripe 
fruit, or too much fruit, and then it was exposed and took cold, was 
badly doctored, had the summer complaint, and died. _ Or, in the fall 
and spring, it was exposed till it took a violent cold ; a fever set in, 
and fastening upon the throat, it had the croup and died. Or, upon 
the head, and it died of brain fever. Its sickness and death were caused, 
and that by violations of the physical laws. It was murdered by neg- 
lect or improper treatment, and then all this b:ame is thrown off from 
the guilty perpetrators, by charging it to the providence of God. Just 
as though God killed your child! 3 
An anecdote in point. One Christmas evening, the parents of a 
child tickled it mightily with the idea, that if it would hang up its 
stocking, Santa Claus would come in the night and fill it full of good 
things. She did so, and in the morning while yet in bed called for 
her stocking, which she found filled with raisins, nuts, rich cakes, &c., 
and which she continued to eat till she had swallowed the whole. 
She was plied through the early part of the day with additional good 
things ; till at three o'clock she was taken in a fit, and died at night. 
Dissection showed the cause of her death to have been simply, solely, 
an overloaded stomach, and yet, at her funeral, the good old minister 
soothed the lacerated feelings of parental anguish by telling the pa- 
rents that “It was the Lord’s doings, to which they must bow in silence 
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—that it was a mysterious providence, sent as a chastisernent, to wean 
them from earth and earthly things, and place their souls on heaven 
and heavenly things.” And yet both the gormandizing of the child 
and also the dissection, showed its death to have been caused solely 
by parental indulgence. I doubt not but every reader has seen eases 
m point. And then, what idea must he have of God, who stippose; he 
killed the child, not only. without law, but directly in the teeth of those 
very laws which he himself has established. And even if they think 
he meant it for their good, just as though he. did not Imow how to 
seek their good without making them thus miserable. ! 
Similar remarks appertain to the sickness of adults. We go on to 
violate every law of physiology, and for a series of years, vii then, 
when nature would fain vindicate her laws by punishing their aggres- 
sion, we deafen our ears and harden our hearts to her remonstrances 
_ by accusing the Deity of stepping aside from his laws, and tormenting 
us by his afflictive providences,- The plain fact is this, that we need 
never be. sick. We have no. right to be sick. Weare culpable for 
being sick, for all of every thing is caused. All sickness is caused, 
and caused directly by the violation of some physiological law. Let 
parents as parents, obey these laws, and then let children be brought 
up in their obedience, and then continue therein all the days of their 
lives, no sickness, no pain, would, couLD occur. Every organ of the 
body was made to be healthy, none to be sickly. Health is but the 
natural, primitive, action of them all, while sickness is their abnormal 
or painful action. Let them alone, save giving them their unnatural 
stimulants, and they will all go on to perform their normal, healthy 
function from the cradle to the grave. No truth is more lceaea. 
than that health is the natural function of every faculty, and sidenas 
their perverted function. If we do not make ourselves sick, we shall 
always be well. Teeth were never made to ache. They were made 
to masticate food. They give us pain only when we cause their decay 
by abusing them. The Indian never has decayed or aching teeth, nor 
need we if we take proper care of them. So. with every other organ 
of the body. They all give us pain only after we have abused them, 
and in consequence of that abuse. And the natural order of death is, | 
that, like the setting sun, we should gradually descend the hill of life 
att die by slow and imperceptible degrees, just as the western sky be- 
comes less and less bright, till, finally, the last rays, have taken their 
departure. Violent Aen in the prime of life, is most abhorrent—is 
meonceivably shocking to Benevolence, and forms no part of the natu. 
ral order of things, or. of the Providence of Gad, We die in spite of, 
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Providence, instead of by its hand. “We give ourselves the wounds” 
we feel, We drink the poisonous gall, and then sickness and death 
punish us for our transgressions. 

If these principles were not rendered perfectly demonstrative by 
physiology, I would cut off my right hand rather than pen them ; for 
they are most unpopular, and especially will excite religious prejudice 
against me. But they are true, and will ultimately bear sway. 
Reader, let me entreat thee to examine this point carefully one full 
year, and then you will coincide with me. I grant that sickness and 
death are often induced by parents, either as parents, in their having 
some hereditary disease, or by their not understanding how to preserve 
the healths of their children; still, they-are never providential, but 
always punishments, and imply guilt some where. 

If I be asked, why I bring forward a point so unpopular, I answer, 
to save life. As long as men continue to regard sickness and death as 
providential, they will not be led to obey the natural laws. But the 
doctrine urged above; cannot be believed without powerfully enforcing 
obedience to those laws; and I doubt not but a knowledge of this very 
principle will enable many a reader to escape many an afflictive provi- 
dence, and to enjoy the society of his children, companions, and 
friends many years longer than he otherwise would—reason enough, 
surely. 





SECTION IV. 


aa ’ 


CONVERSION; THE OPERATIONS OF THE HOLY GHOST}; DIVINE GRACE}; 
. FAITH, ETC. . 


“Unless ye be converted, &c. ye cannot see the kingdom of God.” 


THE principles thus represented teach us the true doctrine of those 
spiritual influences called conversion, the operation of Divine grace, 
the Holy Spirit, &c. That a Divine Spirit exists, has been already 
shown, Also, that it is in every place. And that prayer communes 
with him, &c. But, the tendency of the principles already presented, 
shows that we seek him, not he us. He does not turn aside from the 
usual operations of nature, to pour out his spirit upon mankind. Or, 
rather, that spirit is like the wind that blows every where, except 


where itis excluded, and that will blow even there, and with the same 
freedom, if the doors and windows of the human soul be but opened 
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for its reception. In conversion, I believe. It consists simply in tha 
spiritualization of our natures already pointed out, the main medium 
of which is marvellousness. By operating upon this faculty and or- 
gan, it extends the range of its action so as to quicken benevolence, 
veneration, hope, conscientiousness, and the whole moral group; and 
this gives them that ascendency over the propensities which we have 
already shown to constitute virtue, the product of which is “joy in the 
Holy Ghost,” moral purity, and consequently happiness. Natural, it is ; 
supernatural, it is not. Not for the chosen few—the elect. But as 
free as the air of heaven, or the gushing fountain. All can, who will, 
drink in these heavenly influences—be converted—be holy—be hap- 
py. Nor should any wait to be operated on. ‘They must operate on 
themselves—must pray—must spiritualeze themselves. And so we 
must spiritualize, convert, one another; for allthe organs are capable 
of being excited. ‘The exercise of these spiritual feelings in one, will 
tend to excite them in others, and then again in others; thus widening 
their influences and happifying mankind beyond what tongue can ex 
press or mind conceive. 

Prayer, being an exercise of this spiritual feeling, is eminently cal- 
culated to promote it in others; that is, to convert others—to convert 
ourselves. So, praying for the impenitent is-equally calculated, as al- 
ready shown, to spiritualize, convert, them. And let all seek these 
religious, elevating influences, for the same reason that they should eat, 
or think, or talk; namely, to be happy in their exercise. 

But, let these exercises be permanent, not transient. To sudden 
conversions, the same principles apply that are already shown to go- 
vern revivals. But, the mere statement of the principle is sufficient. 

Is it not highly probable, that these principles throw some light on 
the existence of what is called the Holy Spirit; the Holy Ghost; the 
Spirit of God, &c.? Do not these phrases refer simply, solely, o that 
spiritual existence of God already pointed out, and refer to the mode 
of Divine existence, rather than to separate personages of the Deity? 
At all events, other than this, Phrenology, as far as I am now able to 
interpret it, knows nothing of the existence of a separate part or per- 
son of the Deity corresponding with the usual doctrines of the Holy 
Ghost. 
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SECTION V. 


® CHANGE OF HEART CONTINUED.—OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


Many believers in the doctrine of a change of heart and life, are un- 
able to reconcile this doctrine with the principles of Phrenology. And 
as the following quotation from page 410 of “ Fowler’s Practical Phre- 
nology,” states and answers this objection satisfactorily, it is inserted 
accordingly. 

«To the Messrs. Fowlers: ; : 

“¢ Sirs,—At your next lecture, I wish you to explain, according to the 
principles of phrenology, how any material or radical change ima man’s moral 
character, disposition, or conduct, can take place. For example; we frequently 
see the infidel and irreligious man, suddenly and radically change his sentiments 
and practices in life, and become pious, reverential and devotional: Now, ac- 
cording to the principles of your system, it seems.to follow, that, in reality, there 
are no such changes, and that they are wholly imaginary or hypocritical, or else, 
that there must be a corresponding change of the phrenological organs, namely, 
a sudden diminution of one class of organs, and an equally sudden enlargement 
of another class, whose functions are directly opposite. 

“+ That men do often experience these changes, is evident to every one; but » 
that the bumps of the cranium, are. subject to. such sudden growth and depres- 
sion, is certainly most doubtful: and, if these organs do not correspond with a 


man’s changes in conduct and disposition, how can they have any reciprocal’ 
relation to his true character? ) D. J. MALLISON,. M. D.’.” 


“ Admitting this doctrine ofa change of character and conduct, called 
regeneration, as believed in and taught by orthodox Christians, to be 
correct, and the first question to be considered in relation to its bearings 
upon the doctrines of Phrenology, is, 2n what does this change consist ? 
From even a superficial view of the subject, it is: evident, that it does 
not consist either in a substitution of one primary mental faculty for an 
other opposite faculty, or ina change of the original nature and cha- 
vacter of the faculties, or of their proportional strength ; for, if the 
subject of this change possessed a strong and original intellect before 
conversion, he has just as strong and as original: an intellect. after con-: 
version; but, if he is weak-minded. before, he still remains so. Even 
his leading. peculiarities of mind, thought, and feeling, remain unal- 
tered. If, before conversion, he possessed a remarkably retentive me- 
mory of incidents, of faces, of dates, of principles, and of places, his- 
memory of these things is equally tenacious afterwards; but, if his 
memory of any of these things was weak before, it is equally so after- 
wards. If, before, he was remarkable for his mechanical or any other 
talents, he is uniformly found to possess these very same talents, and in 
the same degree, afterwards. If he be possessed of a superior musical 
talent before he meets this change, he possesses the very same talent, 
and in the same degree of excellence, after this event. _ 
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“In what, then, does this change consist? Simply and solely in a 
change of the DIRECTION of these respective faculties, or of the objects 
upon which they are exercised, and not ina change of their nature 
and character, or of their relative power. For example: if the per- 
son converted, had a great talent for music, the effect of his conversion 
is to change the direction of this faculty: thus, before conversion, it 
was chiefly exercised in singing en ae airs, &c., whereas, it is 
“now chiefly exercised upon pieces of sacred music. If, before conver- 
sion, his reasoning powers were great, but exercised principally upon 
political, philosophical, or scientific subjects, they are afterwards 
equally powerful, but directed mainly to religious and theological sub- 
jects. Benevolence, which was before manifested in relieving the 
physical suffering, and promoting the temporal wants and earthly hap- 
piness of his fellow-men, is now directed to a different and far more 
elevated object, namely, the salvation and. eternal happiness of 
mankind. And so of every other feeling, faculty, and talent, of the 
individual. | | 
_ “Now, inasmuch as the relative power of the faculties themselves, 
remains unchanged, though directed to different objects, there is no 
eall for alteration inthe proportionate size of the organs, and, of course, 
no need of a sudden diminution of one class of organs, and an equally 
sudden enlargement of another class. But, if this change of heart 
did necessarily involve a change of the nature and the constitution of 
the primary mental powers the inevitable conclusion would be, that 
these faculties were not well made at the first, and therefore, require 
remodelling, or, rather, re-creating, which would necessarily imply 
imperfection on the part of the Creator ; and, not only so, but this radi- 
cal change in the nature of the faculties themselves, would certainly 
destroy the identity of the person converted, thus making him, nota 
new, but another, being. 

“ Aoain: if this conversion were to change the relative power of the 
primary faculties, the same inferences hold good. Whilst, then, the 
nature of the faculties themselves remain unchanged, and their propor- 
tionate strength the same as it was before, the amount of it is, that divine 
grace simply gives to the faculties as they originally or previously were, 
@ NEW DIRECTION. rv 

“ An illustration will, perhaps, make the point clear. A steamboat, 
which is made perfect and beautiful throughout, is being propelled 
down a river, by the power of steam. The rudder is turned, and the 
same boat is now propelled up the river, by the same power, and by 
means of the same apparatus. But the boat is not changed, or trans- 
formed ; for it is, by supposition, made perfect; nor is the nature of 
the steam changed, nor the character or proportionate strength of any 
one thing about the boat. Thisisnot necessary. The boat is perfect... 
Its direction, merely, is altered ; and that by means of the co-operation 
of the power of the boat and that of her commander. So it is im the 
matter of conversion. The sinner is sailing smoothly down the rapid 
current of sin and worldly pleasure. He is arrested, and changes, not 
the nature of the thinking faculties themselves, but merely the direction 
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of the thoughts produced—anot the nature of the propelling powers them- 

selves, but the drift and current of the feelings that flow from those 

powers, by setting before them a different object to stimulate and occupy . 
those powers. 

“The analogy of the steamboat, does not, of course, hold good 
throughout; for man is a moral agent, the steamboat, a mere machine. 
It, however, holds good as far as I have occasion to apply it. Men are 

depraved, not because they have depraved faculties, but because they 
make a depraved use of good faculties: see last proposition under the 
last objection, p. 403 of Fowler’s Practical Phrenology. : 

“ You allude to a ‘sudden’ change. So far as the change is sud- 
den, it is nota change, either of faculties, or of their RELATIVE strength. 
This change of the proportionate strength of the faculties is always 
gradual. The man whose besetting sin before conversion, was an 
inordinate craving for money, has the same craving afterwards, with 
this difference merely, that, by the grace given him at conversion, it 
is restrained from breaking out into overt acts of wickedness. The 
same is true of the passionate man, &c. Paul speaks of carrying ona 
‘warfare against the lusts of the flesh ;’ and the Bible everywhere 
holds out the idea that victory over our depraved propensities, must be 
gradual, and can be obtained only by long continued and laborious 
effort—by watching and praying, and severe self-denial. Christian 
experience is compared to the ‘rising light, which,’ from a feeble 
gleaming, ‘groweth brighter and brighter till the perfect day’—‘toa 
grain of mustard seed, which, from the smallest of seeds, ‘becomes a 
great tree ;’ plainly implying, that, as far as the relative strength of the 
faculties is changed, so far the change is gradual. 

“T would ask any true Christian, if he is not obliged to hold in with 
a strong rein, those propensities that predominated before his conver- 
sion ; and, ifa long time is not requisite effectually to subdue “ those 
sins that most easily beset him,” so that their instinctive promptings 
are not plainly felt. By the time, then, that he has subdued his pro- 
pensities, or altered the relative strength of his faculties, the organs 
will have time to adjust themselves accordingly : see pp. 123, to 140, of 
Education and Self-Improvement ; second edition, 1844. 

“If I mistake not, then, I have clearly shown, that the doctrines and 
principles of phrenology, are not at all inconsistent with the docirine 
of regeneration ; and, also, that phrenology enables us to tell what kind 
of Christians particular individuals are.” . age 
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SECTION VL 
MATERIALISM.—OBJECTION ANSWERED. 


- ‘Tue doctrine of the immateriality of the soul, of an eternal existence 
beyond the grave, is glorious, is beatific, in the highest degree, and 
holds out the blessed hope that that eternity may be infinitely happy, as 
well as of infinite duration. But, it is alleged, that Phrenology mili- 
tates seriously against this se Seaspickiig doctrine, by demonstrating 
the existence of relations between the body and the mind so intimate, 
so perfectly reciprocal, in nearly or quite every and all conceivable civ- 
cumstances, as to leave room for the inference—as even to force the in- 
éevitable conclusion upon us, that, when the body dies, the soul dies 
also. ‘The intimacy of the relation existing between the body and the 
mind, I admit. ButI do not admit the therefore, that mind is mate- 
rial. This therefore depends, not on the intimacy of the relation be- 
tween the body and the mind, but on the fact of the existence of any 
relation whatever. Whether this intimacy be great or little; uniform, 
or occasional; perfectly reciprocal, or not so at all; does al affect the 
question. Be the relation ever so distant, so that it but exist at all, 
that existence goes just as far in proof of either doctrine, materiality or 
immateriality, as would the most intimate relation. But, I cannot see 
that the existence of this relation, be it more or Jess perfectly reciprocal, 
proves any thing either way. Even if matter should be shown to be 
the cause, and mind the effect, the doctrine of materialism would not 
necessarily follow. If it could even be shown, that organization was 
the cause of mind, and that mind was simply the product or function 
of organization in operation, I cannot see that this product is necessa- 
rily material because its machine or manufacturer is material. And 
the more so, since we cannot say for certain that the. physiology is the 
cause, and the mentality the effect, rather than mind the cause, and 
physiology the effect. That laws of cause and effect exist between the 
two, or even govern allthe relations of either to the other, is demon- 
strated by Phrenology; but whether it is the original cast and charac- 
ter of the mind which gives the form and texture to the body, to the 
brain, or the size and other conditions of the latter, that govern the for- — 
mer, has not yet been fully established. And even if mind could be 
shown to be the product of organized matter in action, the materiality 
or immateriality of that mind remains still undecided, that depending 
on the nature of mind itself, and not on its material agent. 

But it is hardly necessary to discuss this whole subject of material 
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ism itself, but simply to show that Phrenology dces not lead thereto. 
The great truth is admitted, that we know nothing of mind in this 
world, except as it manifests itself, and acts by means of the corporeal 
organs. And particularly the brain and mind are perfectly reciprocal, is 
plain matter of fact, which all see and feel every hour, moment, of their 
waking existence. ‘The whole question, then, seems to resolve it- 
self into this: —Whether or not the connexion of mind and matter ne 
cessarily involves the doctrine of materialism. . 

“ But, decide this question as we may, this much is certain, that 
phrenology is no more liable to the charge of materialism, than is 
every system both of physicks and metaphysicks extant. If phrenology 
is chargeable with materialism, the science of anatomy, of medicine, 
of physiology, of natural and moral philosophy, and, in short, of every 
thing which treats of the human body or mind, is equaily chargeable 
with supporting the same doctrine; for they, one and all, equally with 
phrenology, admit, and even demonstrate, this same great principle of 
the intimate connexion and relation between the physical organization 
and the manifestations of thought and feeling. Nay, even the Bible 
itself is chargeable with this heresy of materialism. But, if there is 
any more materialism in the proposition, that one portion of the brain 
is employed to perform one class of mental functions, and another por- 
tion, another class, than there is in the proposition, that the whole brain 
is brought into action by every operation of the mind, then, indeed, is 
phrenology guilty, but not otherwise. | 

All systems of physiology support the doctrine, that the brain is the 
corporeal instrument by means of which the mind performs its various 
functions ; and this doctrine constitutes the data, and the only data, 
upon which the charge of materialism, as urged against phrenology 
is founded. Hence, so far as the objection has any force, it virtually 
lies against the existence of amy connection between, not only the 
brain and the operations of the mind, but between any portions of mat- 
ter whatever and the mind. But it has already been shown, that we 
know nothing of the existence or operations of mind in this life, as a 
separate entity, or a thing that exists or acts apart from organized or 
animate matter ; but of its existence and operation in connection with. 
organized and animate matter, we do know, just as well as we know 
that matter itself exists. 

“ But this objection is not urged by infidelity against the Christian 
religion so much as it is by professing Christians against phrenology. 
They argue that “ Materialism is false, because it is contrary to divine 
Revelation ; but that phrenology leads to materialism ; and, therefore, 
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phrenology must be untrue.” But let those who are zealous for the 
truth of the Christian religion, beware, lest, by proving materialism 
upon phrenology, they thereby prove it upon themselves, and thus fall 
into the snare which they had set for phrenologists. They infer that, 
if phrenology is true, it necessarily implies the truth of the doctrine of 
materialism, and, consequently, overthrows Christianity. Now, iff 
after all, phrenology should become (as it unquestionably will) fully 
established, materialists and infidels will prove their doctrines by the 
very arguments furnished by Christians themselves. 

“They will reason thus: ‘ According to your own arguments, if 
phrenology is true it establishes the truth of materialism, infidelity, fatal- 
ism, &c.: phrenology 2s demonstrably true; therefore the doctrines ot 
materialism, infidelity, fatalism, &c., are undeniable. And thus, even 
though their arguments are sophistical, Christians will be ‘condemned 
out of their own mouth,’ or else driven to the disagreeable alternative 
of admitting that their arguments are spewing. wild the offspring of 
religious bigotry.”* 

But, so far from bearing in the least in favor of materialism, Phre- 
nolooy furnishes the strongest argument that exists in favor of the 
immateriality of the soul, and of a spiritual state. No argument can 
be stronger in proof of any thing whatever, than the existence of this 
organ and faculty of spirituality is proof that man has an immaterial 
nature, a spiritual existence. What proofcan be stronger that man is 
a seeing being than the fact that he possesses eyes, adapting him to 
seeing, and constituting him a seeing being? What, that he is a rea- 
soning being, than his possession of the primary element or faculty of 
reason? What that he has a spiritual nature than the analysis of the 
primary element of spirituality just shown to form a constituent portion 
of his nature? -It is demonstrative proof. It is the highest possible 
order of proof. Itsettlesthe matter completely. It leaves no evasion, 
no cavilling, no room for the shadow ofa doubt. Man has a spiritual, 
immaterial nature, .just as much as he has a friendly nature, or an ob- 
serving nature, or a moving nature, or any other nature, and is there- 
fore, and thereby, and therein, an immaterial bemg, just as much as he 
isa thinking being, a talking being a parental being, a remembering 
being, or possessed of any other constitutional quality whatever. Am- 
plification will not strengthen the argument. There it is, in the plain- 
est terms. Whoever admits the truth of Phrenology, and denies that the 
soul is immaterial, is incapable of reasoning. To admit the truth of 
_ this science, is of necessity to admit the spirituality and the immaterial. 
ity of man. No middle ground, no other position exists, 

* Fowler’s Practical Phrenology. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HOPE, AND ITS BEARINGS.—A FUTURE STATE 


SECTION 1. 


ANALYSIS, LOCATION AND BEARINGS OF HOPE. 


Expectation.— Anticipation of future good. 


“Man never 1s, but always TO BE, blessed.” ‘ 


Man -ive3 a three-fold life. Through the agency of memory, he ive. 
over, again and again, the past, for the ten thousandth time. He tives 
in the present by actual sensation. He lives in the future as oftea, as 
luxuriantly as he pleases, by mounting his glowing imagination upon 
the pinions of hope, and soaring aloft, and afar, to that blissful period 
in the future to which he expects ere ae to arrive. But for hope, the 
heart would break, the hands hang down. Little would be attempted, 
because little would be expected. In trouble, we should be unwilling 
to change lest it but increase our misfortunes. In prosperity, we should 
not expect its continuance, but stand in perpetual fear of adversity. In- 
deed, words can but feebly portray the condition of the human mind, 
without the énlivening, invigorating influences of hope. Thankful 
should we be for its existence. Careful, lest we abuse it. And assid- 
uous in its proper cultivation. 

But, what is its legitimate function? What its true sphere? What 
its bearings? What great practical truths does it unfold ? 

Immortatity A state of being beyond the narrow confines of earth, 
and extending down the endless vista of eternity, infinitely beyond lie 
conception of imagination’s remotest stretch! And an eternity of hap- 
piness, too, if we but fuifil its conditions. And to an extent, the height, 
the boundaries of which, Hope, mounted on her loftiest pinions, cannot 
environ—cannot reach. Oh! the height, the length, the depth, the 
richness, of that ocean of love, of unalloyed bliss, opened up to the 
foretaste of mortals by this faculty! 
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- “But,” says one, “is not this world the natural sphere, the legitimate 
termination of hope? Have we not earthly desires and prospects, in 
our children, in property, fame, intellectual attainments, and kindred ob- 
jects, sufficient to satiate this faculty, without resorting to these far- 
fetched, and at best only visionary reveries, of this organ? What is 
your proof that another state, and not this, constitutes its legitimate 
sphere of exercise? We know, that to hope for this world’s goods, is 
‘its true and natural function. Why, then, abandon its real, known 
function, for one that is both uncertain and chimerical ?” 

Look, first, at its Zocation. Location is a certain guide to direction 
and cast of function. Though every organ is designed to act with 
every other, yet all the organs are designed to act most with those locat- 
ed nearest to them. As the heart and lungs, designed to act with 
perfect reciprocity, are therefore placed close to each other, and so 
of the eyes and brain, and of ail the organs of the body; so, of appetite 
and acquisitiveness, that we may lay up eatables; so, of the social, of 
the intellectual,.of the moral, of all the organs of man. We will not 
demonstrate this principle here, but simply refer the reader to that se- 
ries of articlesin Vol. VL, entitled, “ The Philosophy of Phrenology,” 
where it is fully stated and so applied as to develop many beautiful 
and valuable principles. (See also p. 34 of this work.) But, taking 
this principle of juxta position as admitted, and applying it to hope, 
we find its organ located among the moral organs; and not among 
the propensities. Now, if in the great economy of nature, the legi- 
timate function of this faculty had been origmally intended to be re- 
stricted to this world, (that 1s, been designed to operate with the pro- 
pensities mainly,) it would have been located among the propensities. 
If man’s hopes have been originally intended to fasten on property, 
and to inspire the hope of becoming immensely rich, or to operate with 
ambition so as to create a hope for fame; or with appetite, to make us - 
anticipate rapturously every coming meal, or to work principally with 
the domestic organs, and inspire hopes appertaining to the family, 
&c., this organ would have been located by the side of acquisitive- 
ness, or approbativeness, or appetite, or the domestic group. But it is 
located as far from these animal organs as possible, showing that its 
raain function is not to be restricted to the things of time and sense, 
but it is hoeated in the moral group, showing that its main office is to 
hope for moral pleasures, not animal. And what is more, is most, it 
is located by the side of spirituality on the one hand, so that it may fas- 
ten its anticipations mainly upon a spiritual state; and on the other, 
by the side of conscientiousness, so that it may expect the rewards of 
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our good deeds. It is this juxta position of hope and conscientious- 
ness which makes us satisfied that when we have done right, we shall 
be the gainers thereby. 

An example: —Let the Author, actuated purely by conscien- 
tious scruples, put forth truths in this work, or in his lectures, 
which he knows will be unpopular for the time being, and be a 
means of retarding its sale, as well as of seriously injuring him for the 
present, yet, the very fact that he is conscious of having done his 
duty'thereby, makes him feel that he shall ultimately be the gainer 
by thus telling the truth. That man whose ,conscience is clear, fears 
little. A clear conscience makes a stout heart. It renders its posses- 
sor beld, and makes him not only feel safe, but encourages hope to 
predict ultimate success. Truly “are-the righteous as bold as a lion.” 
That is, when conscience is in its normal, self-approving state of ac 
tion, it quiets cautiousness, and stimulates oss to expect happiness | 
therefrom. 

But, reverse this principle, and we see why it is that “ the wicked 
flee ns no man pursueth.” For, when conscience is disturbed by 
the compunctions of guilt, this its pamful action throws cautiousness 
also into a painful, fearing state, a state of alarm and terror, be- 
sides withdrawing all stimulous from hope. Hence it is that when 
a man feels guilty, he is conscious that he is continually exposed to 
punishment. Walled in on all sides, he could not feel safe. Protect- 
ed by armies of true body-guards, he would live in continual fear. 
Let A. steal, or commit any crime, and let B. step up to him familiarly, 
and tap him on the shoulder: “I did not steal that,” exclaims A. 
‘“‘ No one supposed you did; but ‘a guilty conscience needs no accus 
er) I now think you did sical it, else you would not be so anxious to 
exonerate yourself,” replies B. The plain fact is, that if a man would 
. be happy, he must keep his conscience clear, and if he does. aie. he 
will rarely be miserable. 

Secondly: Man expects to exist hereafter. No other faculty can 
exercise this feeling. .As shown under the head of veneration, (p. 49,) 
all the other faculties are exclusively pre-occupied, and wholly en- 
grossed, each in performing its own legitimate function. No one will - 
question the position, that those who expect to exist hereafter, do so by 
exercising the organ and faculty of hope. Now, is this expectation 
of immortality the legitimate function of hope, or its abnormal, exotic, 
unnatural function? If the latter, then must this expectation of 
eternity be repulsive, and all up-hill work, contrary to the nature 
of man, and therefore certain not to continue long or extend far. Ne 
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stronger proof can exist, that to hope for a future state of being is the 
natural fanction of this faculty; than the wazversality of this expecta- 
tion in all ages, among all flesh. In short, the same argument by 
which the function of Divine worship was p®oved to be constitu- 
ttonal, [p. 46 to 53,] mutatis mutandis, proves, with equal clearness, 
that to expect to exist hereafter is the legitimate, primitive func- 
tion of hope, and not. its perverted function. And that same branch 
of this argument by which it was shown that worship was not 
taught, but was innate, also proves the innateness of this expecta- 
tion of eternity. Without this faculty, and unless to hope,for eter- 
nity were its true function, man could form no moye conception or 
idea of a future state than the blind man could of colors. In short, 
all the ramifications of that argument, apply to this. The premises, 
the data, the application, the answers to objections, the all of either, 
ate every way alike. 

But, again: (And this argument applies equally to aa If 
to expect to live hereafter, be the true function of hope, that func- 
tion, that hope, must be every way beneficial to man; for every 
organ, faculty, element of our nature, exercised in harmony with 
its normal, primitive constitution, is every way promotive of happi- 
ness, because in obedience to the laws of its constitution. But what- 
ever exercise of any faculty is not in harmony with its normal, primi- 
tive constitution, violates the natural laws, and thus induces their pen- 
alty. Now, I submit to any reflecting mind, what pain, what penalty 
is there that grows naturally, necessarily, out of this hope of immotr- 
tality? So far from experiencing pain in the act itself, the human 
mind even evulis in the pleasures of such anticipation as much as in, 
perhaps, any other mental exercise whatever. If I wished to give 
the human mind a literal banquet of pleasure, I would feast it on 
thoughts of immortality. If I wished to make the strongest possible, 
and the most impressive, appeal to the mind or soul of man, I would 
found that appeal on eternity! Reader! does thy hope of existing 
hereafter, give thee pleasure or give thee pain? And if pain, is 
that pain the necessary, or the accidental, accompaniment of hope? 
That is, is it absolutely impossible for hope to be exercised without 
inducing this pam? Surely not. Nor do any painful after conse- 
quences grow necessarily out of this exercise of hope. Both the exer- 
cise of hope in this way, and all the products of that exercise, are 
pleasurable only, and pleasurable, too, in the highest possible degree. 
There is no pain, no punishment growing out of this exercise of hope, 
but a certain reward. ‘Therefore, this exercise is in obedience to the 
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fixed laws of our being, and the:eforc in harmony with the primitive 
fanction of this faculty. Nor can this argument be evaded. 

If it be objected, that thinking so mnch of another world, unfits us 
for this, I say thinkift just enough about another world is the ‘best 
possible preparation for enjoying this. I go farther: I say that, mere- 
ly in order to enjoy this life fully, we require to hope for another, and 
I submit this remark to the consciousness of every reader. I put 
it home to the feelings of all, whether enjoying another world in anti- 
cipation, does not sweeten every pleasure of this; and whether a prac- 
tical belief that there is no hereafter, does fio render the pleasures 
of this life insipid ; besides, weakening a most powerful motive for 
good, a powerful restraint upon evil. Nor do I feel that this position’ 
can be shaken or evaded. 

If it be still further objected, that many, that even the majority of, 
professing Christians, spend so much thought upon another world. 
that they fail to study and obey the organic laws, and both shorten 
life and render it miserable; whereas, if they did not hope for another 
life, they would study to make themselves happy in this; I answer, by 
admitting the fact, but denying that it is a neeessary consequence of 
believing in an hereafter. So far from it, the highest possible prepa- 
ration for enjoyment in this life, constitutes the best possible prepara- 
tion for enjoying immortality; and dice versa, the highest possible 
preparation for eternity, involves the very state which will best fit us 
to enjoy time. I know, indeed, that perhaps the majority of our truly 
religious people, neglect health, and often hasten their death, solely in 
consequence of their religious zeal. But, is this the necessary, the 
universal, inevitable consequence of this hope of immortality? Is it 
utterly impossible to indulge the latter without inducing the former ? 
Surely not, and he is simple who asserts otherwise. : 

In short: Viewed in any light, in all aspects, the inference is con- 
clusive—is established by the highest order of evidence—that the le 
gitimate, normal function of hope is to expect to exist sg the 
orave. 

This established, and the inference becomes clear and even demon- 
strative, that there zs a future state adapted to this faculty. If not—if 
there be no hereafter, why was this faculty, or at least this manifesta- 
tion or exercise of it, ever planted in the breast of man? Would a 
God of truth and mercy thus deceive us? Would he cruelly raise the 
cup of immortality to our lips only to tantalize us therewith while alive, 
and then to deceive us with the hope of immortality thereby raised in 
aur souls, while no immortality exists to await or fill this natural de- 
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sire and expectation? In case there were no hereaiter, man would 
have no hope adapted thereto, or capable of creating this expectation. 
And, surely, the location of hope by the side of spirituality, so that 
the two may zaturally act together, and thereby create the desire, the 
feeling, that there is a spiritual state, and that we shall exist therein 
forever, forms the strongest kind of proof that there 2s an hereafter, a 
spiritual, never-ending state, adapted to that constitutional arrangement 
of the nature of man. Who can doubt the concentration of proof that 
goes to establish this glorious result? Who can say that this radiat- 
ing focus of truth is but midnight darkness, or only the glare of the 
delusive ignis fatuus? Nor have I ever seen the man who could inva- 


lidate this blessed conclusion. It is plainly grafted on the nature of — 


man, or, rather, founded. in it. The admission of the truth of Phre- 
nology, presupposes, and necessarily implies, the conclusion to which 
we have thus been brought. And I am free to confess, that, faith 
aside, and as a matter of reason and argument, I pin my hopes of im- 
mortality (and they are neither few nor weak,) on this argument. 
_No other argument that I have ever seen at all compares with it in 
point of clearness and force. I repeat it. A natural, spontaneous ex- 
ercise of the faculty of hope, is an expectation of existing hereafter. 
This is its natural, legitimate, primitive function; therefore, this 
faculty is adapted, and adapts man, ¢o an hereafter. Hence there is 
an hereafter adapted to this organ. 

Many infidels have been converted from Atheism, or at least from 
scepticism thereby. Among the thousands that have come to my 
xnowledge, the following are given as samples :— 


“ New-Fairfield, March, 1843. 
“Mr. Editor—During the little leisure I could get from the duties 
of a private school under my charge for about eighteen months past, I 
- have been studying Phrenology. From the first, I was so deeply 
interested in its principles, its application to morals, religion, and al- 
most every other subject of public importance, that I determined to 
become its public advocate as soon as I could command time and 
means to acquire that practical proficiency adequate to the accom- 
plishment of the duties involved in so responsible an undertaking. 
And I think, of all other persons, I have the greatest reason to love 
and to reverence Phrenology, inasmuch as it has been one of the prin- 
cipal instruments in saving me from the rock of infidelity, on which I 
had struck. When I saw, that the mind was constitutionally adapted 
to the great and leading principles of Christianity, I was enabled to 
comprehend the fallacy of the base and servile doctrines of the infidel. 
Instead of inculeating or encouraging any thing anti-Christ‘an, as 
some in their ignorance and opposition have said, Phrenology beauti- 
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fully explains and establishes all the important principles of religion. 
We find, that certain organs of the brain are necessary for the exer- 
cise of those feelings of worship and adoration of the Deity, trust 
in his providences, and confidence in the revelations of his will. 
Hence, the infidel must, at least, be deficient in the organs of venera- 
tion and marvellousness, and, accordingly, this was the case with me. 
And now, to obviate this tendency to disbelief, I set intellect over 
against it, and take the revelations of God for granted, without once 
trying to doubt them—knowing that my doubts are the result of small . 
marvellousness. ‘To me, the fact, that there is an organ whose func- 
tion is, trust in Divine providence, and belief in the spiritual, proves a 
future state, and an over-ruling hand. If this be not the case, then 
the Creator has given us a faculty for perceiving, and having faith in, 
a state which does not exist—a thing entirely incompatible with the 
character of Omnipotence. . 

““ Now, the confirmed infidel or atheist requires some plain, posi 
tive, and tangible evidence, that may be brought under the cogniz- 
ance of his senses; and this is the kind of evidence afforded by Phre- - 
nology, for he can both see and feel it. ~It was this process of reason- 
ing that convinced me of the truth of Christianity, and the error of 
_ infidelity, and I feel bound by love to the science, and the interest I 
feel for those who have unfortunately stranded upon the shoals of in 
fidelity, to make this public statement. i, a. RAYS. 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in R. 1., dated May, 1844. 

“ A little more than a year since, an inquiry arose in my mind re 
specting the truth of the fundamentals of religion, such as the being 
of a God—the divinity of the scriptures, &c. But, my mind becom- 
ing excited on these points, and getting into a doubting, sceptical 
mood, did not stop here. I asked after the foundation and origin of 
governments, the utility of the social state, &c. I would know what. 
constituted an action virtuous, or if there was actually any propriety 
in the distinction of right and wrong. I ruminated over all the ‘ scenes 
of man,’ to inquire into the elements of every thing, to see #f, in spite 
of pride, in erring reason’s spite, ‘ whatever is, 2s 77¢/h?’—I feared what 
ever is, is wrong; or, at least, I felt I must see the reasons for Pope’s 
proposition. ‘ ‘Time would fail me’ to give you a detailed account of 
the state of mind into which I was hurled. What I have said must 
suffice. But I began to read extensively. I procured. the best books 
I could obtain on the subjects which looked most momentous to me. 
I began to meditate also methodically and rigidly, to determine per- 
plexing questions with the precision of a philosopher. But I found, 
what I had partly realized before, that authors differed, and that I was 
in want of first principles. In my distress, I turned my attention to 
Phrenology, of which I had already a little knowledge, for salvation 
from universal scepticism’s painful confusion or derangement—which 
last I very much feared. And, blessed be God, I found it a wni- 
versal logic, an endless dictionary, a chart of the universe, and the 
God of first principles, Before the revelations of Phrenology, all 
of my doubts and perplexities fled like morning vapors chased away 
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by the rising sun, and left my soul to enjoy a great amount of truth, 
established in the certainty of demonstration. And it was during the 
time-of my emancipation from the thraldom of corroding, soul-killing 
uncertainties, that I became acquainted with your writings. I feel to 
rejoice that you have ever been raised up to labor as a Phrenologist. 


I must say, before I close, | am waiting with intense interest to see 
what you shall say upon theology in the ‘ Journal’ of this year. Hun- 
dreds and thousands are doing the same. Among these, I know of 
several distinguished ministers of the gospel. Do your best. Be 
thorough. Your work, ‘ Natural Theory of Phrenology, is good; 
but too limited, as I wrote you several months since. Don’t Icave a 
point not thoroughly treated.” 


Letters and statements of this character, flow in continually from all 
quarters. ‘Those who accuse Phrenology of leading to infidelity and 
scepticism, either practically or theoretically, have either but a smat- 
tering of this sublime, this religious science, or else are incapable of 
comprehending it. Its influence on my own mind has been to deepen 
my religious feelings, and enlarge their boundaries, not to enfeeble 
them. True, it has enfeebled my narrow minded sectarian notions. 
I thank God that it has, Much that was bigoted, intolorant, contracted, 
and erroneous, it has abolished. But the gold of Ophir, the wealth of 
India, the treasures of the whole earth, could be but a drop in the buck- 
et compared with the value of those religious doctrines and feelings 
it has added to my former religious stock. Nothing would tempt me to 
return back to that state of semi-darkness from which Phrenology has 
delivered me. I consider that true religious feeling has been multi- 
plied within me a hundred fold by this science. Nor, in ali my ex- 
tended acgaintance, do 1 know the man whom Phrenology has ren- 
dered infidel. I know those whom it has liberalized. Whose bigotry 
it has slain. But not whose soul it has hardened to religious impres- 
sions. It will melt the hearts of all who drink in its doctrines. Fear 
not, then, intellectual reader. Fear not, pious reader. It will make 
-you better Christians. It will purify your souls. It will elevate your 
religious nature. It will make you more holy-minded, more exalted 
in your views of the character and government of God, and go far to- 
wards preparing you for a blessed immortality. 
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SECTION IU. 


HOPE CONTINUED.—MISCELLANEOUS INFERENCES, 


3 Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and 
which entereth into that within the veil.” 


Havine pointed out the general function of hope, it remains to add 
a few suggestions relative to its exercise. 

t. It is very large in the American head—larger than in the heads 
of any other nation which it has been my good fortune to examine ; 
caused, doubtless, by that continual inflation of it, growing out of the 
very nature of our institutions. (See Hereditaty Descent, p. 47.) 

2. It combines mainly with acquisitiveness; whereas it should com- 
bine mainly with the moral faculties. We confine our hopes mainly 
to the things of this world; whereas we should place them mostly on 
heaven and heavenly things. On this root of the violation of man’s 
nature, grow the inflations and depressions of trade in this country 
which have overthrown so many, and set our whole nation upon the 
full gallop after riches. Our pecuniary embarrassments were not 
caused, cannot be cured, by either political party, or leader, by a na- 
tional bank, or the want of it, but simply, solely, by the over-exercise 
of hope, and by confining it to ¢ais world; whereas it should soar to 
another. And as long as men go on to violate this law of their na- 
tures, by this wrong exercise of this moral faculty, they must suffer 
the penalties of its infraction. But, when they will obey this law, 
not only will our pecuniary embarrassments cease, and our worldly 
spirit be subdued, but all the glorious, soul-inspiring fruits of its pro- 
per exercise, will be ours in this life, along with a preparation for that 
which is to come. : 

3. This organ is sometimes too small. Those professing Chris- 
tians in whom it is small, with small self-esteem, and large cautious- 
ness and conscientiousness, suffer much from gloomy religious feelings, 
feel extremely unworthy, and too guilty to be saved, and indulge 
doubts and fears as to their future salvation. Let such remember that 
these gloomy doubts and fears are not piety, but are inconsistent with 
it—that the absence of hope is a defect, and that, if this organ were 
larger, and conscientiousness smaller, though their conduct would be 
no better, and heart perhaps worse, yet their hopes of heaven would 
be much stronger, while their prospects of future happiness would be 
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less bright. To such, Phrenology says, that these gloomy feelings 
are caused, not by any actual danger, but simply by their organs. I 
tells them to cultivate this organ, and not to indulge these religious 
doubts and fears. | 

4. I find, that most disbelievers in a future state, have moderate or 
small hope, and hence their expectation of existing hereafter is feeble. 
They say and feel, “ well, 1 neither know, nor care much, whether | 
am to live hereafter or not, but I will take my chance with the rest 
of mankind.” ‘To such, this science says, your doubts as to a future 
state grow out of your imperfect phrenological organization, and not 
out of the fact that a future state is doubtful. Cultivate and properly 
direct this faculty, and your doubts will vanish, your soul be cheered 
with hopes of immortality. 

5. The proper cultivation and exercise of hope, becomes a matter 
of great importance. ‘To show how to enlarge and direct this faculty, 
does-not come within the compass of this work, they having been 
treated in ‘ Education and Self-Improvement.”* Suffice it to say, that 
in order to enlarge it, it must be exercised, and to effect this, its appro- 
priate food, (immortality,) must be kept continually before it; it being 
feasted thereon, and ravished thereby. 

6. It is a little remarkable that the exercise of this faculty, in refer- 
ence to a future state,.is so often commended and enforced inthe Bible. 
In this, the Bible harmonizes with Phrenology, and is right. 

7. Some beautiful inferences grow out of the combinations of hope 
and marvellousness, but being in possession of the requiste data, the 
reader can carry them out for himself. 


* Directions for cultivating all the moral faculties, and indeed all the faculties, 
will be found in that work, so that their repetition here would be out of place. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BENEVOLENCE. —ITS ANALYSIS, AND THE TRUTHS TAUGHT 
THEREBY. ° 
SECTION I, 


~ 


THE FUNCTION OF BENEVOLENCE, AND THE DUTY AND PLEASURE OF 
DOING GOOD. 


“Jt is more blessed to aive than to receive.’’—Christ. 


Pain exists, and man is the subject of it. Governed by laws, the 
violation of which induces pain, man often sins and suffers. Instead of 
placing us in a world of chaos, confusion, uncertainty, and chance, 
Infinite Wisdom has seen fit to throw /aws around us, and to sanction 
those laws, by rewarding their obedience with pleasure, and punish- 
ing their infraction with pain. But for these laws, man could: have 
calculated upon nothing, could have enjoyed, could have effected no- 
thing ; and without the reward of pleasure attached to their obedience, 
and a penalty of suffering affixed to their infraction, these laws would 
have been utterly powerless, and therefore perfectly useless. Indeed, 
self-contr adictory though it may seem, no feature of the Divine eBiniic- 
ter or government is more benevolent than in the institution of pain ; 
for, without it, we should be liable, carelessly or ignorantly, to lean 
upon a red hot stove, or put our hands into prusic acid, and destroy 
them, and indeed to destroy all parts of our frame a annie? times 
over, if possible; as we now are, the instant we injure ourselves, or 
violate any physical law, we feel pain, and are thereby warned of our 
sin, and seek rellef. Soin the world of mind. We may even take 
it for granted, that évery pain ever experienced, or ever to be experi- 
enced by man, is a consequence of the violation of some law of his 
being. And on the other hand, that evary pleasure we experience, 
whether mental or physical, flows from our voluntary or involuntary 
obedience of some law. 

But, if this institution of pain existed, unless man had some faculty - 
analogous to that of benevolence, to dispose him to pour the oil of con- 
solation into the soul of the sufferer, and assuage his pain, how deso- 
late would our world have been! Callous to the sufferings of our 
fellow-beings, and not disposed to lift a finger to relieve them! Re. 
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gardless of how much pain we inflicted, how much trouble we caused ! 
not one kind feeling in the soul of man! How utterly desolate! How 
shorn of its blesssings, would be our earth! Or, if man had been 
created an isolated being, incapable of bestowing or receiving favors, 
or of augmenting or effecting the happiness of his fellow-men, this 
faculty would have been out of place, and only tormented its possessor 
with the sight of suffering whicn could not be relieved. But, a bene- 
volent God has instituted pain for a wise and beneficial purpose. But © 
lest suffering unrelieved should blast, or at least mar, his works, he has 
offset it by planting in the soul of man this kindly feeling for his fellow- 
men. And then, in addition to this, he has put man into that relation 
with his fellow-men by which he can ee assuage their suffering and 
promote their happiness. 

Again, the exercise of every organ gives its possessor pleasure in 
proportion to its size and activity. Benevolence is a large organ, and 
therefore fills the heart of the truly benevolent man with as pure 
and enalted pleasure as he is capable of experiencing ; for, “ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ Thus does it double the pleasure of 
man ; first, by pouring the oil of consolation into the wounded heart ; 
and, secondly, by filling the benevolent soul with a pure fountain of 
pleasure, “which the world can neither give nor take away.’ But 
for the existence of suffering, this faculty would have had no sphere of 
action, and must have been in the way; but, with the existence of pain, 
man is rendered, as already seen, much more happy than he could 
possibly have been without either law or consequent suffermg; and 
doubly happy: first, in bestowing charity, and in doing acts of kind- 
ness; and secondly, in becoming the recipient ot these favors, and 
responding to'them with heart-felt gftitude. Oh, God! in infinite 
wisdom hast Thou made us! Thou hast bound us to Thee and to one 
another by a three-fold cord of love and wisdom: first, by the institu- 
tion of pain; secondly, by offsetting this institution with this faculty, 
and, thereby, by making its exercise so pleasurable to both giver and 
receiver! Wanting in either, Thy government would have been im- 
perfect. But possessed of all combined, it is infinite in itself, and _infi- 
nitely promotive cf the happiness of all Thy terrestrial creatures! 

The existence of this faculty, makes it our imperious duty to exer- — 
cise it in doing good, and to exercise it much, because it is a large or- 
gan; that is, it occupies, when large, a greater periphera or surface 
on the scull, and a greater amount of brain, than perhaps any other 
organ; and, as already observed, Phrenology requires us to exercise 
every organ habitually, and in proportion to its relative size when 
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large. Man is too selfish, even for his own interest. If he were less 
selfish, he would be more selfish: that is, if he were more benevolent, 
he would be more happy. This organ saith; “'Throw open the doors 
of thy house to the benighted wanderer. Be more hospitable, for thou 
mayest entertain angels unawares. Make sacrifices to do good, and 
thou wilt thus cast thy bread upon the waters, to be gathered in great- 
ly increased. ‘Nay, in the very act of doing good, thou hast thy re- 
ward.” | 

But, not to dismiss this subject with the mere abstract inference, 
that it is our duty to do good, let us look-at some of its practical illus- 
trations ; that is, to the advantages to be derived from its general and 
proper exercise. ‘'T'o draw an illustration from hospitality : To enter- 
tain friends, and even strangers, is one of our greatest pleasures. It 
is not the order of nature, that we should have so many public houses. 
For, besides their being the greatest nuisances that curse any commu- 
nity, the recepticles of gambling, drinking, and all sorts of wicked- 
ness, which, but for them, could not exist, they deprive us of that prv- 
vilege of exercising the hospitable feeling which would result from 
throwing open our doors to our fellow-men, and loading our tables to 
feed the hungry. In a tavern, little social feeling is exercised, and 
but little benevolence. It is purely a dollar and cent affair, and very 
dear does it cost those who are entertained; because a few of the 
guests want a great deal of waiting upon, which raises the price, and 
then those who want but little, have to pay just as much; thus wound- 
ing acquisitiveness and conscientiousness. 

Familiar as | am with the principle, that the violation of any of the 
natural laws punishes the disobedient, I am, notwithstanding, often 
surprised and delighted to se@it practically illustrated in ways innu- 
merable, which escape general observation. The violation of the 
law of hospitality is a case in pomt. ‘Taverns are the direct, legiti- 
mate product of the violation of the law of hospitality, And “eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive,” the number and the aggravation of the public and pri- 
vate sinfulness and vice, of all descriptions and degrees of heineous- 
ness, that grow on this root of violated natural law. Drinking, and 
all the vices that accompany it, “ whose name is legion,” are their le- 
gitimate offspring. If taverns produced but this single sin, it would be 
punishment enough in all conscience, yet this is but the beginning. 
Balls are another. Not that dancing itself is wrong. Indulged in at 
proper seasons, say in the day time, or till nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening, dancing would be the best recreations to be found, and 
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most healthy, especially for woman; but, carried to excess, and com 
nected, as it usually is, with drinking and many other objectionable 
things, especially the exercise of amativeness, in various combinations, 
I deem it most objectionable. Besides, dancing being carried to 
sucn excess, generally continued all night, trespasses too much upon 
time that should be allotted to sleep, of which young people require a 
great amount. They also cultivate artificial manners. These balls 
are almost always held in taverns, and go to support them. 

Another is, tavern associations—tavern stories, (almost always ob- 
scene,) tavern lingo, of which profane swearing furnishes the warp 
and considerable of the filling,* betting, political discussions, 
horse-racing, and this whole class of evils. Ishould rather bury my 
children than have them brought up in a tavern where liquor is sold. 
I would make an exception in favor of temperance taverns, and I urge 
it upon every temperance man, upon all moral men, to patronize tem- 
' perance taverns wherever they can be found. I never go to any other 
when there is one in the place, and I am sometimes almost tempted even 
to solicit entertainment in private families, rather than to put up ata 
liquor-selling house however “ oe 

My brother urges that taverns should be supported at public ex- 
pense, as we support a minister, for example, so that they may not be 
allowsd to sell liquor. He argues, that we properly pay taxes to sup- 
port the poor; that these poor are almost all made by taverns; and 
that we should be gainers by supporting taverns at public expense 
rather than the poor made by these taverns. That they are a great 
public curse, cannot be questioned. ‘That we can do without them, I 
fully believe. Quakers make perfectly free to call on each other for 
entertainment wherever they are. I doubt not they call it a great 
privilege both to entertain cach other, though perfect strangers, and 
certainly it is most grateful to be thus entertained. Let us alt mani- 
fest the quaker spirit, and we shall rid our land of its most blighting 


* Swearing is unquestionably a-great sin, not so much against Gcd, as the 
swearer. If, as is often, perhaps usually, the case, it is mainly the dialect of an- 
ger and blackguardism, it simply shows the disposition of the one who swears, and 
tends to increase his rough, wrathful state of mind. If it has become habitual, it 
shows that these feelings are habitual, and indicates permanent depravity. It also 
tends to increase’ these unhappy feelings in the minds of those who hear it. _ 
Swearing before children is very bad; because all children will imitate, and by imi- 
tating the language of swearers, they soon come to feel the accompanying feel- 
ing, and thus grow up under the dominion of the propensities. I put swearing up- 
on the ground of the injury it does to the swearer and to the community, rather 
than on its being an offence against God. It also indicates vulgarity. 
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sirocco—public houses—and both give and receive a vast amount of 
pleasure. This doctrine is correct in theory, and beautiful in practice, 
and I hereby extend the rites of hospitality to all who may chance to 
pass my door,* and want victuals or lodging, as free as the air we 
breathe. By this means, vast accessions of knowledge would be de. 
rived by that interchange of views, experience, feelings, &c., conse: 
quet thereon. Acquaintances would be extended, friends multiplied, | 
and society linked together by the strongest of bonds. In short, it is 
impossible to count or estimate the blessings that would grow on this 
tree of the nature of man. 

Another illustration of the beneficial effects of exercising benevo 
ence, is to be found in providing for the poor. The way they are 
now supported, almost entirely precludes the exercise of this faculty. 
This should not be. JI doubt whether there need ever be any 
poor. To do away with taverns alone would obviate probably two 
thirds of their number. And most of the balance would never be- 
come poor but for this grasping love of money which actuates all 
classes, and hoards immense wealth-in the hands of the few, and 
thereby ever over-reaches the many. Property is only another name 
for the necessaries and comforts of life. Now. it is plain, that if a few 
have a great amount of them, the many must be proportionally de- 
prived thereof. I believe it wrong to become very rich, and that it 
should be prohibited by a just as we prohibit other iis that in- 
jure the public. 

Especially, if we give the poor an opportunity to help themselves, 
nearly all would embrace it. ‘To be supported at public expense, is 
most humiliating. How many poor widows have worked themselves 
into their graves to support a starving family, rather than to go upon 
the town! Reader, writer! how would you like to go to the poor- 
house ? But, when poor, and needing help, if some more fortunate neigh- 
bor would give you an opportunity to help yourself, to till land, or to 
do other work, how would your lightened heart leap for joy! The 
prettiest way to help a poor neighbor is to employ him, and to give 
him ample, bountiful if you please, wages. 

A story:—A fortunate, but benevolent man, had a poor colored 
neighbor too infirm to do much, but very deserving. The former 
would sell to the latter, but postpone the reception of pay, or tell him 
that he would give him a certain sum per capot for whatever tares 


* Three miles north of Fishkill village, on the road to Ponghkeopsi, Dutches; 
county, N. ¥Y. Icall it “ The Bird’s Nest.” 
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or vermin he wished exterminated ; say, a round sum for the head of 
every crow, or squirrel, or muskrat, &c., or for every thistle-root, or 
dock-root, &c. In this way, the poor man nominally paid for what 
he had, so as to be relieved from that oppressive feeling of obligation 
and dependence that always accompanies the reception of gifts, and 
yet was as much benefited as though he had not paid a cent. Thou .- 
sands of ways which every reader can devise for himself, may be 
contrived in which to bestow charity and yet relieve the recipient from 
all feelings of obligation. ; 

Making christmas, new-year, and other holiday presents, furnishes — 
another delightful exercise of this faculty. Phrenology recommends 
it most cordially, and also the general interchange of neighborly acts, 
Thus : “neighbor A. come over into my orchard whenever you like and 
help yourself to such apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, and the 
_ likeas you please.” “Thank you, neighbor, I will avail myself of your 
kind offer. I have a fine lot of currents, more, probably, than will be 
wanted. Come over or send any of your folks, and pick what you 
like. My grapes come on finely, and-when ripe, make’ free to pick 
what you want.” Or, as you pick a fine watermellon for your din- 
ner, send one in to your neighbor, or a dish of fruit, or a quarter of 
veal, or a few pounds of butter, or a large loaf of cake, or what- 
ever you can conveniently spare. Neighbors should not count dollars. 
and cents as often as they now do; nor as many thousands. 

My uncle and my father, living on adjoining farms, were in the habit 
of “ changing works,’ whenever either needed help and the other could 
spare it. If either had a lot of hay down and needed help, and the 
other was not driven with work, they would both turn too and help 
each other; and so in reference to grain, or hoeing, or ploughing— 
every thing that seemed to require it; neither ever thinking of keep- 
ing any account, or putting the matter on the ground of debt or credit, 
but on that of neighborly accommodation. ‘Nor did I ever hear a 
word of complaint from either, that the other had not helped his part, 
or any thing of this kind. So that neighbors can interchange these 
acts of kindness greatly to the accommodation of each other, and with- 
out any thing to mar the good resulting therefrom. 

Again. Many more things should be regarded as common - prop 
erty than now are. Say, let every town own considerable public 
ground, on which-any who pleased are allowed to raise potatoes, or 
corn, or what they like or need: So, also, let there be much more 
public spirit than now exists. Let every town have its pleasure park, 
full of fruit and ornamental trees, the fruit af which shall be common 
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property, and where the whole town may congregate, say at sunset for 
recreation and an interchange of good feeling—where our youth may 
meet for play, where our boys may drive the ball, our girls the hoop, 
our maidens take the fresh air, and give vent to their youthful, buoy- 
ant, sportive, merry, happy feelings. There is no telling how much 
pleasure, profit, might be derived from such-an arrangement. 

Analogous to this would be that of lining our roads with fruit trees 
of all kinds. Let the inhabitants of any town, of all our towns, save: 
the pits and seeds of all the fruit eaten in but a single year, and plant 
them by the way-side, and then graft them with the very best of fruits 
when old enough, and what vast quantities of fruits would they pro-. 
duce in twenty years, sufficient to supply every family in town, and 
thousands to spare. -T'he poor could pick and sed to our cities, and 
thus live comfortably, or at least be relieved from pimching want. 
What a vast blessing might be conferred on coming ages by a little 
pains on the part of a few. For one, I shall line the road that passes 
across my little farm in this manner, pro bono publico, and persuade 
all I can to do the same. Letall the believers in Phrenology do this, 
and long would posterity extol that science which ar as So Wise, 
SO anten tied pit a deed. 

If “it be objected, that, in this case, each, eager to Gok his share, or 
perhaps all he can, will scramble for it serve it is ripe, f answer, 
Have enough for all. If it be further objected, that the cattle will 
browse off the trees, I reply, Still, the trees will get above them, gra- 
dually to be sure, but ultimately. Or, they may be protected till above 
their reach. Or a town ordinance miBht easily exclude them from 
the streets. 

An additional motive for moving in this good cause, is to be found 
in the fact, that bread and fruit are the two main supporters of ani- 
mal life, or at least, the best. Bread is emphatically the staff of lfe—- 
the very best article of diet that our earth produces. Fruit is most 
wholesome, besides being so very delicious. But it is the two wnited 
which constitutes the diet for man. A meal-made of good home-made 
bread manufactured of flour not killed in being ground and bolted, 
eaten with first-rate apples, either raw, or baked, or stewed, or made 
into sauce, is the most palatable, the most wholesome, that can possi- 
bly be eaten. Few are aware of the fact, that a meal of this kind 
gives more gustatory pleasure in eating than a meal made up of any 
other sort of food. Fruit should always be eaten with meals, and as 
a part of them. The juice of fruit, either boiled down into-a jelly, 
and eaten on bread in place of butter, or the juice of fruit with bread 
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crumbled into it, and eaten as we eat bread and milk, is most delicious, 
most gtidebine. No better article of diet can be ied Butter is most 
injurious. A: poor family need not starve, if they can get nothing else, 
especially if they had some handy press for mashing and pressing 
the fruit, say every day or two, as it is wanted for use, so that it 
need not ferment. The juice of all fruit after fermentation has taken 
place, is most injurious. But apples can easily be kept till straw- 
berries are ripe. Cherries, blackberries, currants, &c., last till early 
apples and peaches come again, and thus nature has so arranged it 
that we may. have fruit the year round. Has the reader never ob- 
served how wholesome and palatable strawberries are to the sick, es- 
pecially to consumptive patients? And if I had a consumptive patient 
in the strawberry season, I should order as many as the patient pleas- 
ed to eat. I should not only prescribe them in place of medicine, but 
as medicine. They will even effect cures where medicine will not. 
The diet above recommended, would prevent most our of sickness, by 
which so many are made poor; and would in nine cases out of ten 
restore health. 

An arrangement for raising abundance of bread-stuff might easily 
be made, or in its absence, potatoes, easily raised in any abundance, 
might be substituted, and thus the poor be relieved. 

Besides, there is such a thing as saving at the spigot, but letting it 

‘run out at the bung—as giving to the poor by littles, and yet allow- 
ing causes to remain in action—to even augment—which increase 
poverty by wholesale. Giving a shilling here, a dollar there, five 
dollars yonder, &c., may do a moiety of good; but one well directed 
effort to obviate the cause of human suffering, will be productive of great-. 
er results than thousands of acts of individual charity, For one, let my 
happy lot be to espy and point out these causes—to cut away at the 
root of this fruitful tree of human suffering, and “dig about and dung” 
the tree of humanity. 

Bearing on a kindred point, my brother, in his lecture on the mo- 
ral bearings of Phrenology, makes some excellent remarks on the 
proper exercise of this faculty; in illustration.of which he tells the 
following story :—A medical student from the south, in going from 
New-York city to Pittsfield, Mass., gave away, in the form of treats 
mainly, seventy dollars—all he had ; so that he not had enough to pay 
his fare the last part of the way. Though he was so very generous, 
yet his liberality did more harm than good. He says, and with pro- 
priety, that men have yet to learn how to do good. In other words: 
there is much more benevolence in the world than is exercised pro« 
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perly.* To be effective, it must always be governed by itellect, and 
~ blend with all the other moral sentiments. 

We cannot be too careful how we occasion pain to our fellow-men, 
or even to brutes. We cannot be too assiduous to promote their hap- 
piness. We can never exercise enough of the kindly spirit, of good 
feeling, of gushing benevolence, in expression, in action. Let all who 
are at all affected by us, be the worse in nothing, be the better in many 
things, on our account. ! 

The reader must excuse another quotation or two from Education 
and Self-Improvement, They are made because the ideas there pre- 
sented require to be inserted in this connexion, and because they might 
not gain by recomposition. 


“Tt should be added that the killing of animals, is directly calcu- 
lated to sear and weaken this faculty; and should therefore rarely 
tale place. Were a flesh diet productive of no other evil consequences 
than lowering down and hardening benevolence, that alone should 
forever annihilate so barbarous a practice.* Destructiveness should 
seldom be allowed to conflict with benevolence. The cruelties prac- 
ticed upon our animals that are slaughtered forthe meat market, are 
sickening and incredible. See the poor calves, sheep, &c., tumbled 
together in the smallest possible space; their limbs tied ; unfed, bel- 
lowing continually, and in a most piteous tone, their eyes rolled up in 
agony, taken to the slaughter-house, and whipped, or rather pelted 
by the hour with a most torturig instrument, and then strung up by 
the hind legs, a vein opened, and they dying by inches from the gra- 
dual loss of blood, the unnatural suspension, and cruel pelting—and 
all to make their meat white and tender. A friend of the author, 
who lived near one of those places of torment, blood, and stench, had 
his Benevolence, naturally very large, wrought up to its highest pitch 
of action, by the horrid groans and piteous exclamations of these 
dying animals, and was compelled to hear the blows with which they 
were beaten. At last he went to the butcher and remonstrated. ‘This 
produced no effect. He went again and threatened him, telling him 
that if he heard another groan from dying animals, he would make 
him groan, and in so positive a manner that the cruelties were aban- 
doned. To kill animals outright, is horrible, but words are inadequate 
to express the enormity of the refined cruelty now generally practiced 


4 

* My brother’s lecture on the moral bearings of Phrenology, is sweet, lovely, 
beyond almost any thing else I ever heard fall from the lips of man. Its 
amalgamation with this work would greatly enhance its value. As yet, he has 
been unable to present it to the public in a printed form. | 

t A young lady of high moral feelings, and predominant benevolence, seeing 
a calf led to the slaughter, urged and pleaded with her father to purchase it 
and spare its life. He did so. She never allows herself to eat anything that 
has ever had life in it, and this is right. : 
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upon helpless dumb beasts by these murderers of the brute creation. 
Look at the hideous and indescribably painful expression left on the 
heads of calves, sheep, hogs, &c., that we see in market, or see tum- 
bled into a cart for the glue manufacturer.” 


Allow a short argument in reference to flesh eating. It-is a clearly _ 
established principle of Phrenology, that no one faculty should ever 
be so exercised as to conflict with the leigtimate function of any 
other ; and that, wherever the exercise of two or more do thus come 
in contact, one of them is wrongly exercised. Is not this principle | 
too self-evident to require argument, and too plain even to require 
illustration? But if either is wanted, the reader is referred to “ Edu- 
cation,” p. 157. Now sympathy for distress is one of the normal 
functions of benevolence. So is that pain consequent on witnessing 
distress which cannot be relieved, or beholding death, or the killing 
of animals. In short, to kill animals without wounding benevolence 
—without cruelly tormenting it—is utterly impossible. Nothing but 
killing human beings is equally painful. And now I submit to every 
reflecting mind, whether it is possible to butcher animals for food 
without thus calling benevolence into painful action? But this pain- 
ful action of any organ, and especially of so high an organ, is wrong. 
Therefore is the killing of animals wrong. Or thus: The exercise 
of destructiveness, in killing animals for thé table, necessarily comes 
in direct and powerful conflict with the normal function of benevo: 
lence. This quarrelling of the faculties gives us pain, and is there: 
fore wrong. Hence, meat as an article of diet conflicts with the na- 
ture of man. 

Now; since the killing of animals violates the nature of man, some 
great evil must grow out of it; for we cannot break nature’s laws, 
without experiencing pain, and that too in the direct line of the trans- 
gression.* And I think it would not be difficult to show wherein— 
How—flesh eating punishes the transgressor. But as diatetics do 


not come within the sphere of this work, having stated the principle, 
I leave it, for the present at least. | 


“ Another barbarous practice against which Phrenology loudly 
exclaims, is shooting birds. This is, if possible, still worse, especiall 
when the little warblers are of no service after being killed. To kill 
them suddenly by a shot, is not particularly barbarous, because they 
suffer little, and only lose the pleasure of living; but to kill them 
from the love of killing, must harden the heart and sear benevolence 
beyond measure. Its influence on the cruel perpetrator, is the main 


* See Education, p. 21. 


+ 
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motive I urge. Another motive is, do not kill biras of song ; for you 
thereby deprive your fellow-men of the great amount of pleasure de- 
tived from listenmg to their warblings. And then again, they feed 
on worms and insects, and thereby preserve vegetation. I doubt not 
but much of that destruction of wheat, of late so general and fatal to 
the wheat crop, would be prevented by an abundance and variety of 
birds. In other words, take heed to the monitions of benevolence, 
and commit no cruelties, but scatter happiness m all your path, and 
you will be the happier, and greatly augment the happiness of all 
concerned.” , 


The exercise of benevolence in connection with veneration, is 
par excellence,* a doctrine of Phrenology, as it also 1s of the Bible. 
To do good is our duty, our privilege; but to do good by promoting 
the cause of morality and virtue, is one of our highest moral duties— 
one of our greatest personal pleasures. We should try to make our 
fellow-men happier by making them better.—should seek their spiri- 
tual good more, even than their temporal. This is the very highest 
exercise of benevolence, which is one of the largest organs and high- 
est faculties of man. This principle is plain in its application, and 
yet multifarious. 7 


“ Above all things, this enlarged kindness is the duty and privilege 
of Christianity. But do professors live wp to this law of their Lord 
and Master, who “went about downg good.” They, of all others, 
should not go about with their gold spectacles, riding in their splen- 
did carriages, living in palaces, furnished after the manner of princes, 
and then begging money to spread the gospel among the heathen. 
Away with your proud Christianity (?)—your aristocratical Chris- 
tianity, your L-am-better-than-thou—because-l-am-rich—Christianity ; 
your money-making and money-hoarding or miserly Christianity. 
As well talk about hot ice, or cold fire, or honest rascality, as talk 
about rich Christians, fashionably dressed Christians, or Christians 
who do not spend their atu, their time, property, energies, and LIFE 
in doing good, and in the exercise of the sentiments. ft 


Remarks on missionary operations would be in place here. The 
princople of giving, to-:promote religion, Phrenology demonstrates— 
enforces. But it sees much in these foreign and domestic missionary 
societies to censure. Still, every reader can judge for himself as well 
as others can for him, when he knows as much about them. 
Those missionaries who have left the American Board, have not done 


so wholly without cause. That Board dictates quite too much. Be- 


sides ; it was established, and is now conducted, to propagate secta- 
rianism, as much, perhaps, as any thing else. If Phrenologists would 


* Pre-eminently. t Education and Self Improvement. 
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form a society, to send out missionaries to teach Phrenology simply, 
“ without note or comment,’ more good and .ess harm would. be the 
result; for not even the heathen could long know how to find the 
organs, ‘without moralizing thereon, and deducing inferences as to 
how we should live, the nature of man, and the opinions and conduct 
that harmonize therewith, and are therefore right, &c. If the Ame- 
rican Board would introduce pure Christianity, they would do im- 
mense good. But they propagate a strange mixture of truth and error, 
along with those false tastes and habits of civilized, artificial, unnatu- 
ral life, which cannot fail to do more harm than their mongrel Chris- 
tianity will do good.. In these views, very many excellent religious 
men concur; and more would do so if hey knew more, and were 
deceived ieee 

Much as might be said upon this faculty, we will dismiss it with 
the remark, that the kindly, benevolent spirit just commended, would 
do more to nai crime than all the laws, lawyers, courts, civil i 
jails, prisons, penitentiaries and executions on earth. The pars 
ment of crime will be treated under Conscienciousness. Its preven- 
tion is infinitely better, and can be effected by kindness and philan- 
thropy, a thousand. times more effectually than by all the means now 
in operation. Let criminals discover a kindly spirit in the commu- 
nity as a whole, and they could not have a heart to commit offences 
against its laws or its happiness. Kindness will kill enmity; will 
kill lawlessness; will kill the revengeful spirit, and implant the same 
good feeling in the souls of those who otherwise would be pests to 
society. 

Let us all, then, cultivate the kindly. Let it shine forth in all we 
say, in all we do, in all we feel. Harshness, severity, invective, are 
not Phréenology,—are not Christianity,—are the ascendancy of the 
propensities over benevolence, which is forbidden by the Bible,—for- 
bidden by Phrenology. It intercepts our own happiness ;—it does 
not promote that of our fellow-men. The law of love is the law of 
the nature of man,—the law of Christ. The mantle of charity cov- 
ereth a multitude of sins. It will hide our sins from others. It will 
hide the sins of others from us. It will put the desé construction on 
their errors, not the worst. It is the greatest of the Christian virtues. 
It is che distinguishing feature of all the works of God. To promote 
happiness is the end of creation. And shall not we do by others as 
God has done by us? Shall we not evince our gratit:1de for the con- 
tinual shower of blessings he is pouring out upon us, by doing what 
we can to promote the happiness of others? Infinite are our own 
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capacities for enjoyment, and God does continually all that a God can 
do, to fill them to the full. Let us imitate our Heavenly Father in 
this labor of love. Let us second his great design in creation ; for in 
so doing, we shall be co-workers with God, be even like God. Glo- 
rious, this opportunity of doing good. Let every day, every hour, find 
us employed in this great work—the work of God—the work of man! 





CHAPTER VI. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS—ITS ANALYSIS AND BEARINGS. 


SECTION 1. 
CONSCIENCE. INNATE. 


Innate sense of moral accountability ; integrity of motive; perception of right 
and wrong, and feeling that right is rewardable, and wrong punishable; 
sense of moral obligation; love of justice, truth, and right, as such; regard 
for duty, promises, &c.; desire for moral purity, and blamelessness of con- 
duct: that internal moral monitor which approves the right, and condemns 
the wrong; gratitude for favors; sense of guilt; penitence for sin; contrition; 
desire to reform; disposition to forgive the penitent. 


“ Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel Just.’’—Shak. 


So constituted is the human mind, that it regards—that it cannot 
but regard—most of our feelings, actions, expressions, conduct—that 
we do and say, or are capable of doing and saying—as either r1GHT 
or wrona. ‘True, it regards some things as destitute of morak charac 
ter, because done without motive, or by accident, or prompted by de- 
rangement, &c.; but these form so small a portion of their aggregate 
as to deserve mention merely. As we look upon some things as re- 
putable, and others as disgraceful; upon some as dangerous, and 
others as safe; upon some as beautiful, and others as deformed; some 
as past, others as present; some as ludicrous, others as serious; some 
as causes, others as effects, &c.; so we consider—cannot help consi- 
dering—most that we do, say, feel, as right or wrong; and that per se 
—on its own account, and in its very nature and constitution. Desti- 
tute of this faculty, the soul of man would be wanting in its brightest 
jewel, its crowning excellence. Let a human being be endowed with 
the talents of a Webster, a Franklin, a Bacon, but be destitute of mo- 
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ral principle, he deserves but contempt; for he employs them to fur- 
ther what is wrong as soon as what is right ; to serve his propensities, 
to injure mankind, to augment his own sinfulness and misery. How 
changed! when those talents are governed by high-toned moral prin- 
ciple—are employed to subserve the cause of justice ; to oppose what- 
ever is wrong, and urge on what is right! How infinitely more ex- 
alted the character, more beneficial the conduct! 

Not only do these perceptions and feelmes of right and wrong ex- 
ist, but they are innate. Not creatures of education. Not fitful, but 
permanent. In-wrought into the very nature and constitution of the 
human soul, and forming a prominent department thereof. Pervad- 
ing, and almost governing, the whole human family, in all condi- 
tions and countries, in all past ages, in all coming time.. Man feels 
it, and knows it, that there is a right and a wrong in the very nature 
and constitution of things. 

And not only are these feelings constitutional, ot man intuitively 
feels that the right must govern, and the wrong be discarded. Nor is 
this feeling of moral obligation a tame, passive element, that simply 
whispers this moral sentiment gently in the ears. But it is clothed with 
authority, and felt to be imperious. Strong, doubly armed, is he 
whose conscience sanctions all he does.; but faint and feeble is he who 
feels that he is wrong. Barely able to hold up his head, and power- 
less in all he says and does. Conscience is designed to govern. It 
is the primier of the human soul, while all the other faculties are but 
representatives or subjects. Its wiles constitute the supreme law of 
the man. Its prohibitions are imperative, inexorable. 

The existence of this moral sense has always and every where 
been admitted, but its imnateness has long been a subject of universal 
discussion. Its advocates urge its innateness from its universality, 
and appeal to every one whether he is not conscious of its existence ; 
whether his own soul does not feel its internal monitions daily and 
continually, while its opposers aver that it is wholly the creature of 
education, as is evinced by the diversified and even conflicting opin- 
ions of men as to what 2s right, arguing that men think and practice 
in this matter as they are tawght. Phrenology, however, demons- 
trates that man has, by nature, an innate faculty, which forms a part 
and parcel of his original nature, the specific function of which is 
to create the sentiments of right and wrong ; and to apprcwe the right, 
and condemn the wrong, and accounts for this diversity of opinion as 
to right and wrong, by showing that men’s opinione and practices as 
to right and wrong vary as their phrenological developments differ. 
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While, therefore, this fact completely overthrows the doctrine that con- 
science is the creature of education, it fully establishes the fact that 
conscience is innate—that every man has, by nature, an internal 
monitor to accuse him when he does wrong, to approve him when 
he does right, to warn him against committing sin, and to entice him 
into the paths of virtue and happiness. 

Phrenology even goes farther. By pointing out the existence of 
this primary sentiment of right and justice in the soul of man, 
it proves, beyond all cavil and controversy, the existence of certain 
PRIMARY, ABSTRACT PRINCIPLES of right and moral fitness, lying back 
in the very nature and constitution of things, and forming a consti- 
tuent part of that nature, to which this faculty in man is adapted. 
Under the head of veneration, (p. 46,) it was shown that the existence 
of one thing and its being adapted to another, proved the existence of — 
the other. That same argument, “ mutatis mutandis,” or changing 
it from veneration to conscientiousness, shows that the latter, by being 
adapted to right, proves the existence of certain great and first prin- 
ciples of eternal right and justice, founded in, and forming a part of, 
the original nature and constitution of things. It proves that some 
things are right and others wrong, 7m themselves,—in their very na- 
ture and essence. ‘his adaptation of conscientiousness to these first 
principles of right, is indisputable, and even demonstrative: therefore, 
these primary principles of right exist, adapted to this organ in man. 

More and better. Besides establishing the imnateness of conscience 
and the consequent existence of right and wrong in themselves, 
Phrenology also demonstrates the moral accountability of man, and, 
therefore, that he is a fit subject of rewards and punishments. «As 
the existence in man of eyes, both constitutes him a seeing being, and 
also proves him to be such :—as the fact of his having lungs, both 
renders him a breathing being and proves him to be such; the exis- 
tence of a stomach, both makes him a digesting beimg, and proves 
conclusively that he is such; the existence of. bones and muscles, a 
moving being; of teeth, a masticating being ;. of the social faculties, 
a social being; of the intellectual elements, an intellectual being’; of 
the reasoning faculties, a reasoning being, and so of all his other 
primary powers—so the fact that he possesses the organ and faculty 
of conscientiousness both constitutes and renders him a moral.and an 
accountable being, and deserving of rewards and punishments, at the 
same time that it conclusively proves him to be such. No proof is 
stronger. It is demonstration, and in the fullest, strongest sense of 
the term. Proof that appeals to the senses is not stremger. The fact 
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that mankind exist, is not more fully, certainly established by our 
seeing them, than the truth of Phrenology being admitted, is the fact 
that man is a moral, accountable, rewardable, punishable being, ren: 
dered incontestable, demonstration, certain. If required to prove 
that man was constitutionally a seeing being, and not so by education, 
I should be unwise to a7 gue the point, but simply appeal to the fact that 
he is created with eyes—a kind of ad hominem home proof, which 
it is impossible to gainsay or resist. The highest order of proof that 
reason is innate rather than taught, is the fact that man possesses ori- 
ginal elements of reason. ‘The human mind is so constituted that it 
cannot possibly resist or evade this kind of proof, any more than it 
can resist the evidence of the senses. It is, in fact, proof.drawn from 
the senses, and founded on them; for we sre that he has originally 
a primary organ and faculty of conscience. We also see its workings. 
We see that he possesses the primary power of conscience, just as we 
see that he possesses the primary elements of walking; and we also 
see and feel the workings of this faculty, just as we see and know 
that he walks and talks. If his having feet proves him to be a 
walking being; his possession of lungs, a breathing being; of a sto- 
mach, a nutritive being; of eyes, a seeing being; of causality, a 
reasoning being ; of sexes, a sexual being; of benevolence, a humane 
being; of veneration, a devotional being; of language, a communi- 
cative being, then does the existence in him of conscientiousness prove 
him to be a moral, accountable, rewardable, punishable being. Ma- 
thematical demonstration is not clearer, stronger, more demonstrative, 
ad hominem, infallible, than is this species of reasoning. Indeed, 
whoever rejects its conclusions, is incapable of reasoning—incapable 
of arriving at any conclusions, or knowing any thing whatever ; and 
as such, he is unworthy of notice.. 
How unjust, then, the accusation that Phrenology eee fatal- 
ism, when it overthrows that doctrine, and establishes the moral ac- 
countability of man! And if any thing were wanting to complete 
this argument, the fact that there is an organ of well, (the lower por- 
tion of self- snes: goes, if possible, still farther; and the two toge- 
- ther establish the additional doctrine, not only that he is a moral and 
accountable being, but also free to choose, will, decide, and act for 
himself; which completes his pwnishability as well as accountability. 
Those, therefore, who accuse Phrenology of favoring fatalism, are 
either ignorant or bigoted. So far from it, it even furnishes this mora! 
accountability of man, to the Christian already proved—as clearly 
demonstrated as any proposition in geometry. - Receive it,then. At 
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least stop these clamorous imputations. Let it also be remembered, 
that under the head of veneration, by proving the existence of a God, 
Atheism was proved to be false; of marvellousness, the immateriality 
or the spirituality of the soul was proved; and of hope, a future state 
of being was also proved to exist. No refutation of these objections 
can be more complete, and even demonstrative. 

To every reflecting reader, | have now two points tosubmit. First, 
. whether the innateness of conscience, and the moral accountability of 
man, has not been set completely at rest by being demonstratel, as we 
would demonstrate that two and two make four. Secondly, -vhether 
the accusation that Phrenology leads to fatalism, is not must unjust — 
and even reprehensible; for if those who bring it, do not know enough 
about it to know better, they know nothing about it, and should say 
nothing; but if they do «now better, they are actually culpaole. So 
that whoever brings it, is censwrable, and should be esteemed le <ss 
therefore. Nor will it be long before this will be the case. 


SECTION Il. 


THE NATURE AND RATIONALE OF RIGHT AND WRONG; OR THE FOUN- 
DATION OF MORAL OBLIGATION, 3 


Havine established the morai accountability of man, and the exis- 
tence of FIRST PRINCIPLES of right and wrong, two questions naturally 
present themselves to the refiecting mind. Since’ the quality of right 
and wrong necessarily appertain to our opinions, conduct, expressions, 
feelings, &c. : | 

First: Wuar things are right, and what wrong, that we may choose 
the former, but refuse the latter. 

Secondly: Why is that right which is right, and wherefore is that. 
wrong which is wrong? In what does this quality consist? In what 
fundamental principles is it based? What are the constitutional ele: 
ments of right and-wrong} of sin and holiness; of virtue and vice? 

Though the first question naturally comes first, yet its answer de- 
pends upon that given to the latter question. Hence, the last shall be 
discussed first. } 

In July, 1848, the author listened to an able discourse, preached by 
the Rev. Mr. Culver; of the Tremont Temple, Bosten, from the text; 
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* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind,*” in which he urged that the com- 
MAND oF Gop constituted the grownd-work of right, and his prohibi- 
tion, that of wrong ;—that the Jews. were commanded on certain occa- 
sions, to sacrifice a white heifer, not because a white heifer was 
better than one of any other color, not because there was any fitness 
in a white heifer more than in others; but simply, solely because Gop 
COMMANDED a white heifer to be sacrificed ;--that baptism by immer- 
sion was right—not because there was any inherent virtue, either in it 
itself, or in it more than in sprmkling ; but simply, wholly, because 
CHRIST COMMANDED it—that we should love God supremely, and our 
neighbors as ourselves, for no other reason whatever than because 
God commanded it;—that a “ Thus saith the Lord,” was what consti- 
tuted that right, which was right,—that wrong, which it prohibited, and 
not the nature of the thing commanded. And my wmpression is, that 
this is the doctrine maintaimed by the great majority of ministers and 
laymen. 5 
_ But, from this doctrine Phrenology dissents i in toto. It shows that 
the ice: of right, and the wrong of wrong, are constitutional, 
being based in the very nature and fitness of things, without any 
reference to either command or prohibition of God on the one hand, 
or to the want of them onthe other. Suppose it possible for God to 
command that which was wrong in itself ; Suppose it wrong in the 
very nature of things for a man to seize a virgin by force, carry her 
off by main eam. and compel her to live with him in opposition 
to her wishes, es a course being repugnant to her, besides sundering 
those social ties that bound parents to her and her to the home of her 
youth, would. that command render it right—render any thing right 
that is wrong.in itself—necessarily constitutionally wrong? I trow 
not. Phrenology shows, as fully, conclusively as it shows any thing 
—and we have seen that this is perfectly demonstrative, and from 
precisely the same data, that the right is right, and the wrong is wrong; 
not at all because commanded or forbidden by God, but solely, wholly, 
because so by constitwtion,—by nature, in and of itself, and. without 
any reference whatever to the erences or prohibitions of God. If 
things are rendered right or wrong by the word of God merely, then 
are thére many tines which are right constitutionally, but wrong 
in fact ; and others wrong by nature, but right by command ; while 
the great majority. of our every day feelings and doings are destitute 
of all moral character, because neither commanded or forbidden, at 
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least explicitly. How can a fiat of the Bible render any thing r ght 
or wrong, good or pad, not right or wrong, good or bad, in and of 
itself? Is it possible for a command of the Bible to alter, add to, ab- 
rogate, one iota of the original constitutionality of right aud wrong ? 
This would be to array the Bible against nature—against even the 
fundamentals of that nature. It would make the Bible say, “ Obser- 
ving this ordinance, is right, is a moral duty obligatory upon every 
member of the human family, from the moment of its institution ; its 
neglect wrong, sinful, punishable ;’ while the voice of nature responds : 
“No such thing. There is no right or wrong about it either way.” 
I caution believers in the Bible not to array it against nature, for the 
latter will not yield one hair’s breadth to the former, and what is more, 
what is most, nothing will equally lower the estimation of the Bible 
in intelligent minds, or more effectually advance infidelity. 

It requires considerable patience even to argue a point so pal- 
pably fallacious in itself, and so directly in the teeth of the nature 
of man. ‘The fact of the existence of the faculty of conscientiousness 
as an innate, primary element of the human mind, proves both the 
existence of right and wrong, and also their constitutionality—that 
they are so of necessity and in their own inherent nature, not by the 
requirements of the Scriptures. Though the Deity commands us to 
do what is right, and forbids us to do what is wrong; yet, things are 
right and wrong in and of themselves and prior to all command, 
independently of all prohibition. Phrenology demonstrates this point 
in and with its demonstration of the existence of conscience. The 
two necessarily go together. They can never be separated without 
doing violence. 

To argue the point, that things are often rendered right or wrong 
by legislation, by law, &c., such as that hanging is right when it is 
legal, and because of its legality,—because we are commanded to 
obey our rulers, &c., is folly; for he whose conscience is so weak as 
to imbibe such a doctrine has not sufficient conscience to yield assent 
to the right when he knows it. And yet, there are those, and those 
too who have considerable influence, weak enough, intellectually as 
well as morally, to advocate a doctrine that strips right of all its high 
and holy sanctions, and makes it a mere thing—a mere play-thing, 
even—with which mortals may tamper and even sport—a perfect 
weather-vane, shifting continually with every shift of legislation, how- 
ever corrupt. oe 

But, to the point: Why is the right, right? Wherefore is the wrong, 
wrong? J answer: They are rendered so by their consequences—by 
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their effects on the happiness and the misery of ourselves and others. 
This is rendered evident, by that fundamental principle on which 
every department of the nature ‘of man proceeds. That principle is 
happiness. I will not here illustrate this doctrine in detail. The 
reader will find it run out in part in the few first pages of “ Education 
and Self-Improvement.” It is there shown, that the fundamental basis 
of the nature of man—tueE only end, object, function, and entire con- 
stitution of every organ of the body, every faculty of the mind, every 
element of our nature, is happiness, all happiness, and nothing but 
happiness. As this is an important point, the reader must pardon an- 
other quotation from “ Education and Self-Improvement,” p. 13, in 
which this fundamental principle is, perhaps, expressed better than it 
could be if re-written. 


“That Happiness is the sole object of Man’s creation, is rendered 
_ evident by its being the only legitimate product of every organ of his 
body, of every faculty of his mind, of every element of his nature. 
What but happiness is the end sought and obtained in the creation of 
_ every bone, of every joint, of every muscle ?—happiness in their exer- 
cise, happiness in locomotion, labor, &c., and happiness in the results 
obtained by this motion. What but pleasure is the legitimate func- 
tion of the eye ?—the most exquisite pleasure in the exercise of sight 
itself, and an inexhaustible fund of happiness in the ends attained by 
seeing—in its enabling us to find our way, and in pouring into the 
mind a vast fund of information, and also furnishing an inexhaustible 
range of materials for thought and mental action. What but enjoy- 
ment is the end sought and secured by the creation of lungs ?—enjoy- 
ment in breathing freely the fresh air of heaven, and enjoyment in 
the expenditure of that vitality furnished thereby; few realizing the 
amount of pleasure capable of being taken in quafling luxuriantly _ 
and abundantly the health-inspirmg breeze! What other object than 
pleasure dictated the creation of the stomach ?—pleasure in the act of 
digestion, and pleasure in the expenditure of those vital energies pro- 
duced thereby. And what is the object sought and obtained in the 
creation of the brain and nervous system—what but happiness is the 
only legitimate product of their primitive function?—happiness in 
their exercise itself, and inexhaustible happiness in that boundless 
range of mental and moral ends secured by their creation. © ‘ 
Narrowing down our observations to the mental faculties, we find 
the same sole end sought and obtained by the creation of each one 
separately, and all collectively. Benevolence was created both to pour. - 
the oil of consolation into the wounded heart, to avoid occasions of | 
pain, and to beautify and bless mankind ; and also to pour still greater 
blessings into the soul of the giver; for, it is even “more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Parental love, while it renders the parent hap- 
py in providing for darling infancy and lovely chidhood, also renders 
the child most happy in receiving the blessmgs showered down upon 
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it by this happifying faculty. The legitimate function of ideahty is 
pleasure; both in contemplating the beautiful and the exquisite in na- 
ture and in art, and also m refining and purifying all the grosser ele- 
ments of our nature. and softening and gracing all our conduct. Ac- 
quisitiveness was created to afford pleasure, both in the mere acquisi. 
tion of property, edibles, and the comforts and conveniences of life ; 
and also to furnish all the other faculties with the means of gratifica- 
tion: appetite, with food; benevolence, with the means of bestowing 
charity ; cautiousness, with instruments of defence; the social feel- 
ings, with comforts for the family ; inhabitiveness, with a home; con- 
structiveness, with tools, farming utensils, &c. ; intellect, with books, 
philosophical apparatus, and the means of prosecuting the study of 
nature and her laws, &c. Appetite, while it gives us gustatery plea- 
sure in partaking of food, also furnishes the stomach with the mate- 
rials required for manufacturing that nourishment and strength with- 
out which every enjoyment would be cut off, and life itself soon cease. 
Causality was created, not only to produce the richest harvest of plea- 
sure in studying the laws and operations of nature, but also, that we 
might adapt ways and means to ends, and secure our own highest 
good, by applying the laws of causation to the production of whatever 
results we might desire. The legitimate function of language is to 
furnish a world of pleasure, merely in the act of talking, and then to 
add to it that inexhaustible fountain of happiness which flows frora 
imparting and receiving knowledge, ideas, motives for action, &c., 
and in reading, in hearing lectures, sermons, &c., &c. Memory en- 
ables us to recollect what gave us pleasure, and what pain, that we 
might repeat the former and avoid the latter; that we might remember 
faces, places, numbers, &c., and recall our knowledge at pleasure, so 
as to apply it to beneficial purposes. Veneration naturally gives us 
pleasure, both in worshippmg God, and im those holy, purifying 
influences*which prayer sheds abroad in the soul. The same princi- 
ple applies to Friendship, to Connubial Love, to Ambition, to Perse- 
verance, to Sense of Justice, to Hope, to Imitation, and to every other 
element of the human mind. I repeat: The legitimate function 
_ every physical organ, of every mental faculty, of every element of 
of man, 18 HAPPINESS, ALL happiness, pure, unalloyed, unmitigated 
happiness, and nothing else. Man was made solely to be happy, to 
be perrectiy happy, and for that alone—Nor does the needle point 
to its pole more uniformly and certainly, than does every part of man 
point to this one result. No truth can be more plain, more universal, 
more self-evident.” a | 


I call upon all who doubt this great truth, to specify a single organ, 
faculty, function, any thing, of the nature of man, of which this is not 
the palpable, self-evident fact. No truth is more apparent. It runs 
throughout all nature. It is the substratum of every thing belonging 
to the nature of man. 
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Right, of course, then, harmonizes with this great arrangement of 
nature, is founded in it, is designed to carry it out. Wrong conflicts 
therewith, and violates it. And whatever does conflict therewith, (that 
is, whatever occasions pain,) is wrong, and wrong because of this con- 
flict—because it causes pain. So, also, whatever harmonizes with it, 
(that is, whatever causes happiness,) is right, and right because it pro- 
duces pleasure—because it fulfils not merely a law, but rue law—aLu 
THE LAWS IN ONE—Of the primitive nature and constitution of man. 

How this principle can be controverted, I see not. So constituted 
is the human mind as to see, and feel, that the normal action of every 
department of its nature is pleasure, and pleasure only; and that all 
pain proceeds from—is caused by—a violation of that nature. It is 
also so constituted as to see that right consists in obeying the laws of 
our being, and wrong in their violation, as well as that their observ- 
ance is right—their infraction wrong. Put these two points together, 
and the result is clear, satisfactory, that the fundamental basis of right, 
—its rationale, the reason why right is right, is—the happiness that 
flows therefrom—the furtherance of THE end of our being occasioned 
thereby ; it amounting to the same thing as an augmentation, or in- 
crease, of ourselves, namely, happiness. And, per contra, the reason 
why wrong is wrong, is, that it violates, or counteracts, that nature— 
mars the work of God, by inducing suffering. 

One phase more of this argument: That whatever is right, is pro- 
motive of happiness, no one will for a moment deny, and, vice versa, 
that whatever is promotive of happiness, is right, as well as that the 
opposite is true as to wrong. Otherwise, the nature of man is at war 
with happiness; and nature, with nature. And what is more, happi- 
ness and right, on the one hand, and suffering and sinfulness on the 
other, stand related to each other in the light of cause and effect. That 
either obedience to law, that is, virtue, causes happiness, or else that 
virtue is caused by, or else consists in, obedience to law, and, per con- 
tra, that the violation of law, (that is, sinfulness,) causes pain, or else 
that sinfulness is caused by suffering, is self-evident, from the fact, that 
the one is the cause, and the other the effect The first impression is, 
that obedience to law is the cause, and happiness the effect. But why 
is obedience the cause? ‘T'o secure the effect, (happiness,) of course. — 
Hence, it is self-evident, that it is this effect, (namely, happiness,) that 
governs. Right would not be right if it did not secure this effect. 
Hence, as happiness governs virtue, it of course is the cause of virtue. 
The contrary is true of pain and sinfulness. In sinning, or disobey- 
ing law, we suffer in order to make us ovey. To avoid suffermg, is 
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the Fy daginag motive, and not merely or mainly to avoid doing wrong, 
per se. Wrong in itself, and aside from the suffering it causes, is a 
matter of little account. It is to escape suffering that constitutes the 
governing motive, so that it is this suffermg which governs, and, 
therefore, becomes the cause and the essence of the sinfulness of sin. 

Finally, and mainly: Man has a natural aptitude for pleasure, and 
a natural shrinking from pain. ‘his arrangement of his nature, is 
the whole of him—all there is in him, and of him, and about him, 
This is the git and quintessence of his entire constitution, and of every 
adaptation, and organ, and function, of which he is composed. This 
is the neucleus. Every thing else in him, and of him, is attached to 
—is gathered on this. Along with that of all his other elements, it 
forms the centre of right and wrong. Right and wrong, like every 
thing else, are dovetailed into—framed upon—this standard, this foun- 
dation timber, of the man. Hence, right becomes right when, and 
because, it squares and plums with this standard: and wrong becomes 
wrong solely in consequence of its deviating therefrom. In short, 
the pith and summary of the whole argument, is simply this: Happi- 
ness, along with suffering as its natural antagonist, forms the govern- 
ing principle or element of the nature of man. This governing prin- 
ciple of his nature, of course governs reason, friendship, appetite, praise, 
censure, kindness, connubial and parental love, truth, refinement, vul- 
garity, hope, fear, virtue, sinfulness, right, wrong, sin, holiness, good- 
ness, badness—the wHouE of man, and, by consequence, becomes the 
cause, and the rationale, of them all, re and wrong, goodness and 
badness, of course included. 

To take a few examples :—It is right that we exercise benevolence. 
But, why right? Simply, because that, by so doing, we further the 
end of our creation—enjoyment—both our own, and that of the fellow- 
being whom we help. Nor is there any other reason why it is right 
to exercise it. There is but one other possible reason why it is right; 
and that is, the command or will of God, to which we shall come pre- 
sently. The opposite holds true of causing pain. To cause suffering 
for the sake of causing it, is wrong. This, all admit. But, why wrong ? 
Because it vetards the anid of creation by producing its opposite. Nor 
is there any other reason why it is wrong to inflict pain as such. 

It is right to eat. It is our bounden duty.. It is wrong to starve. 
‘But, why? Solely because not eating causes pain to ourselves and 
thane, which does violence to this fondlarniGntal law of our nature—the 
law of happiness. Our eating does not effect the Deity. We cannot 
offend Him by not eating. Nor by eating too much. He is infinitely 
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above all influences which it is possible for mortals to exert. To sup- 
pose it possible for our sinfulness to affect the ALMIGHTY, is to degrade 
him by putting him upon a par with man! I am loath to argue a 
point so self-evident. JI can hardly believe that any intelligent mind 
really entertains such an idea, except by tradition, or from supersti- 
tion. Certainly not from intellect. Its absurdity could be easily de- 
monstrated, but to state it is refutation sufficient. It is at war with 
every principle of common sense—at war with the Bible, which saith: 
— Can a man be profitable unto God, as he that 1s wise may be profit- 
able unto himself? Is it any pleasure to the Almighty, that thou art 
righteous ? Or, is it gain to him, that thou makest thy ways perfect?” 
—Job xxii. 2,3. “If thou sinnest, what doest thou against him? or, 
if thy transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou unto him? If | 
thou be Pontos, what givest thou to him? or, what receiveth he of 
thine hand? ‘Thy wickness may hurt a man as thou art; and thy 
righteousness may profit the son of man.”—Job xxxv. 6, 7, 8. “6 W hat 
is man, that thou art mindful of him,” &c. &c. 

If by sinning against God be meant simply a breach of his laws, 
—the laws of nature, then may man be truly said to sin against God, 
but not in the sense of offending him Izterally. Man can indeed 
break the law of God; because all the laws of our being may be 
considered as laws of God; and man being capable of obeying and 
breaking these laws, he is, of course, capable of obeying or of dis- 
obeying God. In this sense, but in no other, does the conduct of 
mortals stand related to their God. 

But, to proceed with our illustrations: It is right to worship God 
in spirit and in truth, not at all because our righteousness affects the 
Almighty, or our impiety injures him, but simply because in so doing 
we secure to our own souls the beneficial effects of our prayer. 
_ Prayer softens down the propensities, subdues the soul, elevates the 
higher faculties, and makes us happy. Therefore it 1s rene but not 
because it in the least affects the Deity. It is wrong to take the name 


of God in vain, not because profanity injures the Almighty, but be- 
cause it renders the swearer unhappy, by debasing his feelings, 


cultivating the propensities, searing the moral sentiments, and thus 
rendering him and those affected thereby miserable. It is right to 
keep our word; because a liar is not to be believed though he speak 
the truth, and Mexelere loses all the advantages of confidence; but 
he who Haepe his word inviolate, his character spotless, his are 
good, reaps all the benefits of dius fulfilling this law of his being, 

(and they are many and great,) besides rendering his fellow-men 
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happy in so doing; whereas he who does not regard his promises 
occasions pain to his fellow-men. It is the pazm consequent on disho- 
nesty, a breach of truth, papmises, &c., which constitutes them wrong. 
Andthe more pain they occasion, the more wicked they are. So 
murder is a most heinous crime, because it occasions so much misery 
so much to the one deprived of life and all its blessings, to his family 
or friends, to community, besides it so effectually hardens the heart 
of its wicked perpetrator. So of stealing. So of every crime that 

can be named. | 

We might thus take up one after another, any and all of the laws 
of our being, physical or moral, and show that the heinousness of 
their violation consists in the pain consequent on such enfraction ; 
that the virtue of their obedience consists in the happiness caused. 
thereby. But this is unnecessary ; for if this is the case of one, it is 
so of all. 'T'o the principle alone reference is had ; and if that prin- 
ciple applies to the above illustrations, it applies to all illustrations—- 
to all possible shades and phases of both sin and holinéss. 

If to this it be objected, that it is motive alone which constitutes the 
virtue or the sinfulness of acts, I answer: This has nothing whatever 
to do with the nature of right and wrong. We are now discussing 
the constituent elements of right and wrong. Motive may make an 
action which is right zz itself, wrong in the doer, or one wrong in 
itself, right in the doer. Thus, in attempting to deceive or wrong my 
neighbor, I might do him an actual favor. My.wrong intention might 
make it wrong 2 me, and yet the act done did not eventuate in wrong 
to him, but the reverse. Or, if in attempting to shoot a furious bull 
which was tearing my friend in pieces, I should shoot my friend, I 
should do wrong, while I meant right. This killing my neighbor is 
wrong in itself, but not wrong to me, because done by accident. Still, 
this is foreign from the real point under discussion; namely, the eon- 
stituent elements of right and wrong, a and of themselves. The 
question of motive will ‘be discussed hereafter. _- | 

This principle, that the nature of right and wrong is founded in 
the pleasure or pain consequent thereon, does not tally with the prin- 
ciple of deism, which maintains that there is no such thing as right 
and wrong in the abstract; for it demonstrates that there zs a right, 
a wrong, in itself—in the abstract—in its own nature, and’in the 
nature of things. ‘This difference is fundamental—as toto celo as 
the admission of the principle of a conscience is from its total denial— 
as the admission of the existence of right and wrong per se is different 
from its denial. This doctrine enforces the moral accountrbility of 
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man. Thatdenies it. In short; light does not differ from darkness, 
or heat from cold, more than this deistical doctrine of no right, no 
wrong, does from the phrenological doctrine of the existence of both, 
per se. Touching the morality, the accountability, and the punish- 
ability of men, it makes all the difference of a positive and a negative. 

To Christianity, this principle, that conscience is innate, as well as 
the one that right is right in its very nature and constitution, is very 
important. Not only does it harmonize with a similar doctrine taught 
in the Bible, “ Deal justly,’ ““Owe no man any thing,” “ Whatsoever 
ye would that others should do unto you, do ye even so unto them,” 
“Tie not, but obey the truth,” “ Righteousness exalteth a nation,” 
&c. &c., in texts without number; but what is still more, it greatly 
enhances the moral virtue of doing right, as well as the heinousness 
of doing wrong.. It gives to the right a distinctive character, a spe- 
cific nature of its own, thereby imparting to it a moral beauty, power, 
‘and grandeur which, if it did not possess, it would be tame and pow- 
erless, as well as destitute of all inherent, specific character, while it 
reveals in bold relief the naked deformity and inherent moral turpi- 
tude and heinousness of sin. ‘This principle renders right and wrong 
positive in their characters. In maintaining the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity, this inherentness of right and wrong, of virtue and sin, is all- 
important, and even fundamental. It is, indeed, a corner stone of the 
whole superstructure of Christianity. Overthrow this original 
constitutionality of right and wrong, and you take away the corner 
stone of Christianity, and overthrow its whole superstructure; but 
establish it, and at one fell swoop, infidelity is overthrown. On this 
yadical point the victory turns, and Phrenology gives it to Christ- 
ianity. Christian! dost thou fully appreciate this scientific confirma- 
tion of thy foundation stone? And ye religionists who oppose 
Phrenology, “know not what ye do,” and are crucifying your best 
friend. Let me warn Christianity that she is fast losing intellectual 
ground, and that nothing buta scientific proof of her fundamental 
doctrines will arrest this onward march and these rapid strides of 
infidelity and scepticism. But Phrenology, if promulgated, will stop 
it. Its proof of this fundamental doctrine, infidelity cannot reach, 
nor scepticism resist. They are ad hominem—they go home to the 
understanding, and innate consciousness of one and all. Christianity | 
wilt thou embrace this thy twin sister and handmaid, or wilt thou, 
unwise, ungrateful, bigoted, turn her coldly or contemptuously away ? 

There is, then, constitutionally, a right, a wrong. And that right 
is enforced, is invited, by all the happiness it is possible for man to ex- 
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perience in doing right; that wrong is prohibited by a the \unisk 
ment it is possible for man to suffer in breaking the laws of his being. 
Nor is it immaterial whether we do right or wrong. Nor are the 
motives for doing right far removed from us; nor the penalties of do- 
ing wrong. They are not in heaven, not in hell, exclusively, nor 
even mainly. They are 7m us—zn the happiness, in the suffering, we 
are capable of experiencing. They go right home to the inmost soul 
of every member of the human family. To do right, is our own 
highest possible znterest. ‘To do wrong, is directly, necessarily, in the 
very teeth of that interest. 

Let us all, then, strive to be right, that we may be happy, Let us 
all eschew evil, that we may escape pain. Let us avoid sin for pre- 
cisely the same reason that we would not put our hands into the 
fire, namely, because in doing wrong, we suffer its consequent penal- 
ty. Wonderful!—the workmanship of a Gop !—is this contrivance, 
this arrangement, of right and wrong. Calculated, in the highest 
possible degree, to induce men to do right, and to prevent their doing 
wrong. 


SECTION fil. 
WHAT IS RIGHT, AND WHAT WRONG ? 


“‘ There’s but one way to do a thing, and that is the right way.",—. ~. ss 


Havine thus shown that great first principles of right exist, and are 
founded in the very nature and constitution of things; and, also, what 
is the nature of right and wrong; we pass, naturally, to the applica- 
tion of this principle to what is right and wrong. On this subject, | 
much diversity of opinion exists, and its proper decision will do more 
for mankind than the knowledge of any other thing whatever. In 
deciding it, Phrenology says: “ That is right which harmonizes with 
the primary nature and original constitution of all our faculties, 
and whatever.violates this primary nature of any faculty, is therefore 
wrong.” It moreover affirms, that all those actions, feelings, and 
opinions which harmonize with the primary nature and legitimate 
function of any or all the organs, and violate none, is right ; but that 
whatever violates any faculty is wrong—that the natural, legitimate 
exercise of any faculty is right, and its perverted action wrong, It 
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also shows what 7s the natural, and what the perverted function of any 
faculty ; and thereby furnishes us with an unerring test of every 
Opinion, feeling, and action of our whole lives. For example: You 
wish to decide whether a given business or bargain be right or wrong. 
Conscientiousness summons a moral court martial, and subpenas the 
other faculties as witnesses. It says: ‘ Well, henevolence, what say- 

est thou to this bargain, or business, or act, or practice, or whatever 
is to be judged?” If this faculty by T say it will distress yon- 
der innocent man, or make that widow or orphan more wretched, 
or will grind the face of the poor, or is oppressive and cruel, or even 
is in the way of human enjoyment ;” conscientiousness then says, “It 
is wrong. Do not this wicked thing.” “ And, causality, what sayest 
thow ?” _“T say its effect will be unfavorable,” or, “such and such an 
effect will be unfavorable,” or, “such and such a law will be violated 
thereby.” Conscientiousness again puts its ban upon it. “ And, 
ideality, what sayest thou?” “TI say it is coarse, vulgar, disgusting, 

repulsive, and offensive to taste, as well as degrading and debasing.” 

“ No,” responds conscientiousness, “this thing is wicked, and must 

not be done.” If veneration sees that the thing proposed will conflict 
with the worship of the true God; or friendship complains that its 

legitimate exercise will be circumscribed or wounded, or parental love 
mourns over its injury to offspring and the young, or self-interest 
complains that it will eonflict with enlightened selfishness, by injur- 
ing the health or circumscribing legitimate enjoyments ; or time says, 

“T have more important matters on hand;? or the organ of ad 
cular motion says, “It-will not allow me sufficient ezercise;” or 
vitativeness says, “It will shorten my days”—if any of the saad 
rise up and testify against the thing to be judged, conscientiousness 
vetoes it, and then firmness and all the other faculties combine to re- 
sist it. But if enlightened benevolence says, “ It will do thee good, and 
him also;” if friendship says, “Tt will deepen my roots and strength- 

en my cords ;” if ideality be charmed with its beauty, causality com- 
mend its effects, time can make room for it, veneration be gratified, 
life prolonged, self-enjoyment secured, and all the other faculties 
sanction, none condemning, conscientiousness, as judge, says, “ Nei- 
ther do I condemn thee ; all is right ;” and the other faculties aid in 
its execution. This is predicated on the supposition that all the facul- 
ties act in harmony with their primary natures and legitimate func- 
tions. .When any act, opinion, or feeling has chus been once decided 
upon, eventuality recollects it, and firmness abides by tt. | 


tn 
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In still another way—by another of its principles, already explained 
—does Phrenology tell us what is right, and what not; as well as ex- 
plain the cause of that diversity of opinions and practice as to the 
right and wrong in opinion, feeling, and conduct. It says that the even, 
equable, or proportionate action of all the organs, is 77ght, and the ez- 
cessive action of any, wrong. Thus, if acquisitiveness be too large, 
and benevolenee too small, Phrenology saith: “ Wake up, benevo- 
lence, thou art too sluggish; hold up, acquisitiveness, thou art too 
grasping, and dost over-reach.” If cautiousness predominate, and 
combativeness be weak, it saith: “Thy fear prevents thy enjoyment, 
and retards thy success: do not thus procrastinate ;” but, if Phreno- 
logy finds cautiousness small, she saith : @Take care, take care there, 
Mr. Reckless, thou art continually injuring thyself and others, for 
want of prudence.” If she find benevolence predominant, she saith: 
“Do not thus give away thy all, but reserve for thyself the means 
of sustaining life, and capital enough to acquire more property, with 
which to do still more good,” If she find ideality small, she chides 
her for allowlng improprieties of feeling and expression, and for not 
enjoying those rich and ever-varying beauties with which nature 
every where shines so resplendent. If veneration be small, or mar- 
vellousness, (faith,) be feeble, she saith to the former: “ Lengthen 
thy prayers, and pour out thy soul oftener in worship and praise to the 
God who made thee ;” and to the latter she saith: “ Away with thy 
scepticism, and let thy faith grow till from a mustard seed it becometh 
a great tree.” And so of all the other faculties. It saith to the feeble 
ones: “ Quicken your actions ;” and, to the predominant one: “ Re- 
strain your excesses.” It would fain keép them all along together, 
pari passu, and combine all into one harmonious whole. 

By another of its fundamental principles, and one already given, 
does Phrenology proclaim the right, and point out the wrong; name- 
ly, by that of the supremacy of the moral sentiments and intellect over 
the propensities ; or, at least, as the constitutional guides and govern- 
ors of the latter; but, having already explained the principle fully, its 
application, in this connexion, is left for every reader to make. Let him 
who would know whether a given thing be right or wrong, stop and 
ask, whether the thing to be adjudged be in harmony with the dictates 
of enlightened intellect, and the normal constitution, or the primitive 
funtions of the moral sentiments, and the answer will soon tell him 
what is right, and what wrong. | 

I have said that Phrenology shows why men differ in matters of 
right and duty. Men’s opinions and practices as to right, duty, &c., 
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will accord with their phenological developments,. That is, different 
phrenological developments cause men to think and feel differently on 
these subjects. To illustrate: Suppose conscientiousness be alike in 
two persons, A. and B., and full in both, or five in a scale from 1 to 7. 
A. has large benevolence, and small acquisitiveness and veneration ; 
while B. has small benevolence, and large acquisitiveness and vene- 
ration. A.’s conscientiousness combines with his large benevolence, 
and males him feel that he is in duty bound to do all the good he can, 
and that it is wrong to take a large price from a poor man because he 
can get it; while his small acquisitiveness induees him to give the 
poor man more for an article than it is really worth; yet, as his vene- 
ration is small, his conscience does not require him to go to church. 
But the large acquisitiveness and small benevolence of B. warpe his 
lesser organ of conscientionsness, and allow him to take from the 
same poor man more money for a thing than itis really worth, be- 
‘cause the poor man can do no better. His large acquisitiveness throws 
dust into the eyes of smaller conscientiousness and benevolence, and 
hushes up their feebler remonstrances, while he erinds the face of the 
poor, takes advantage of their distress, and extorts money from them, 
because they are in his power, though he is wringing out their very 
heart’s blood. Still, this same conscience, though it allows acquisi- 
tiveness to cheat and extort, also combines with veneration, and com- 
pels him to go to meeting the next Sabbath, to read his Bible, say his 
prayers, and go to the communion table—to “sand the rice, water 
the gin, and then come in to prayers.” The conscientiousness of A. 
would torment him for extorting the money extorted by B., just as 
much as that of B. would torment him for not praying and going to 
church; while the conseientiousness of B. would acquit him for ex- 
torting this money from the poor man, or taking the advantage of 
him in a bargain, as much as that of A. acquits him for not praying 
and attending church. The opinions of these two men as to what is 
right and wrong, are directly opposite; each condemning what the 
other approves, and each approving what the other condemns, and both 
reading each other out of heaven, the one for the other’s extortion, 
and the other for the other’s impiety. Now, Phrenology condemns 
them both, and yet approves both. It saith unto A., “ Thou art right 
in thy raat (provided thou dost not injure thyself and those de- 
pendent on thee, by giving too much,) but wrong-in thy impiety, 
Give to the poor, but worship also thy God.” Phrenology then turns 
to B. and saith, “ Thy devotion is right, but thy extortion is wrong. 
Reduce thy acquisitiveness ; increase thy benevolence ; for it is wrong 
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for thee thus to oppress and distress these poor sufferers.” But D. 
has all these organs large and active. He makes money, but always 
makes it honestly, and never distresses others. He also gives to the 
poor, but not to his own injury, or that of those dependent on him ; 
and worships his God, both socially and in secret. His conduct 
Phrenology fully approves, and his conscience makes him happy. . 
Thus, large conscientiousness, combinmg with large domestic or- 
gans, and weaker intellectual and moral faculties, tells.its posseesor 
that his main duty consists in taking care of his family; and adds, 
* He that provideth not for his family is wors2 than an infidel ;” but 
this organ, when it combines with small domestic organs and large be- 
nevolence, tells its possessor that Ais duty consists mainly in domg 
good to the heathen or to mankind in general, though, in so doing his 
family suffer, and quotes the Scripture, “ He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.” He who has large conscientiousness and ideal- 
ity thinks it Azs duty to keep his person neat and nice—to shave and 
change his linnen often, though he make some poor slave work 
half the time in order to keep himself clean and nice. A fashiona- 
ble lady, (and all fashionable women are ladies, of course, however ill 
bred, for fashion “ hideth” (and maketh) “a multitude of sins,”) with 
more vanity than sense, but having large veneration, full conscien- 
tiousness, large ideality, very large Approbativeness, a silly mother, 
and a soft-soap preacher, feels it to be her imperious duty to go to 
church, always provided that she can go dressed in the very top of 
the fashion, show a wasplike waste, and weara half bushel bag of 
bran or a small bale of cotton; but if she can zot go thus fashiona- 
bly, foolishly, and wickedly attired, she does not feel it her duty to go 
at all, because her dress is not decent; for it would be very wrong zn- 
deed for her to go to church without being decently (fashionably) 
dressed, lest her dress should attract attention; though if her extreme 
fashions should attract the gaze of all present, that would be all right ; 
(how very tender some people’s consciences are, though, about certain 
matters!) but the conscientiousness of another lady, who has large in- 
tellectual and moral organs, feels it to be her duty not to dress, and 
frowns upon our scrupulous fashionables. Conscientiousness with 
acquisitiveness makes one feel it to be his duty to make and hoard mo- 
ney ; but with acquisitiveness small, that it is wrong to devote all his 
energies to amassing paltry wealth; with self-esteem large, that it is 
his first duty to take care of self—but with this organ small and be- 
nevolence large, that it is his duty to serve others first, to the neglect — 
and even injury of self. And the greater the number of faculties 
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brought into simultaneous or combined action, the greater the diversi- 
ty of opinion a.-d conduct as to what is right and wrong. 

The reader wul thus perceive that the same principle which was 
pointed out in regard to veneration, showing that the organs give us 
our views of the charaxter of God, while veneration falls down and wor- 
ships, applies also to conscientiousness ; the other faculties biasing our 
moral opinion and condwet, and then conscientiousness impelling us 
to do what these other organs tell us is right. And as this principle, 
when applied to veneration, ter. us the ¢rwe character and attributes 
of God, when ail are equally developed and not perverted ; so when 
"it is applied to conscientiousness, it walls us what 2s right and wrong 
un rtself; for he who has all the ogans equally developed and un- 
perverted, will take correct views of right, and do accordingly—will 
think it right to take care of his family, t. make money, to defend the 
truth, and the poor, to be guarded and cai.ful to dress respectably, to 
worship his God, to observe and admire the deautifnl; to do good at 
home and abroad, to take care of self, but not 'o be too selfish, and so 
of all other faculties. He, therefore, whose organs are most uniform 
and not perverted by education, will form the 1aost correct opinions as 
to right, and live the best life ; but he whose head is uneven, some of his 
organs large and others small, will be lame, and warped, and bruised, 
and zig-zag in bis moral conduct and opinions. Hence, also, by ex- 
amining his own head, every individual can see wherein his own 
standard of right and wrong in conduct and belief, departs from this 
the only true standard; and wherein it accords with it; so that, by 
putting his intellect over against his excesses and defects, he can see 
and remedy defects. This moral formula is the test-and touch-stone, 
by which to try every opinion, and judge every act of his whole life. 
If- any organ be deficient, Phrenology will analyze that organ, and 
tell how much more of that ingredient he requires in his composition, 
and also help him to supply it in theory if not im fact, and also tell him 
what organs are too large, and therefore what kind of feelings and ac- 
tions to suppress in order to be virtuous and happy. This single prin- 
ciple, this moral formula, is worth more than all the works on ethics 
and speculative theology ever written. It shows every man what 
colored glasses he has on, and what ingredients are requisite to restore 
to them the color of truth and the practice of right. Guided by this 
principle, men will no longer regard themselves as infallible, any 
more than when they know that they have on green glasses, or pink 
glasses, or dark glasses, will they contend that every thing at which 
they look is green, or pink, or dark, just because it looks so to them; 
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but they will say, “I know that my glasses are green, and you know 
that your glasses are pink, and you know that yours are dark, so that 
the same objects look green to me, but pink to you and dark to you. 
Though it really seems to me taat these objects are green, to you, that 
they are all pink, and to you that they are all dark, still we can none 
of us tell what the real color is, till we get off our colored glasses— 
till our organs are equally active, or else till intellect can make all 
necessary allowances. Then all objects will appearalike. Tull then, 
we will not each read the others out of heaven, just because we wear 
_ different colored glasses. No, we will be charitable—will each re- 
collect our own liabilities to error, and not condemn those who differ 
from us. Will not this principle, if applied, heal over and effectually 
cure those sectarian isms—those “ wounds, and bruises, and putrify- 
ing sores,” which now cover poor, sickly, feeble Christianity “ from 
the crown of the head to the sole of her foot?’ Each will not then 
say to his néighbor, “know ye the Lord” as I know him, or I’ll not 
have you in my heaven, “ but all shall know him” right and alike. 


“Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring this welcome day.” 
Shine brighter yet thou star of Gall: 
Teach us thy better way. 


This principle also shows how it 1s, that some men can be very 
wicked, and yet very religious, and even pious. A few anecdotes, by 
way of illustration: A certain deacon, that lived less than fifty nS 
above Troy, N. Y., the leader of his society, earnest, gifted, sincere 
in prayer, eloquent in exhortation, the right-hand man of the minister, 
and forward and zealous in all matters appertaining to religion, but 
somewhat slippery in money matters; set up a store, and, in hover 
his goods in Troy, gave his minister, Mr. L., who was well known in 
that city, as his reference. Shortly Arocha this minister being 
down to Troy, was beset by the pious deacon’s creditors, to know 
what for a man he was, and whether he could be safely trusted, &c. 
The reverend gentleman hesitated and evaded, but, finally, answered : 
“To tell you the truth—God-ward, he is honest ; -but, conta man, 
rather twistical.”’ 

Mr. §., being hired by a neighbor to help move a family to the west, 
stole anes things, axes and other things, as he could lay hands on 
them along the road; and some things from his employer; and yet, 
all the way along, he talked 7eligion to those he met, both in the bar: 
rooms, and stopping them by the way-side. 3 
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Other similar cases have been reported in the Jouival. [See that 
of the girl who would steal, and also that of Mr. N., of U., who pray- 
ed so fervently sabbath days, and was converted by every revival that 
came along, and yet sought and took every opportunity to cheat his 
neighbors—both of which are given in Vol. 1V.] Henry A. Wise 
is both a zealous Christian, and yet a great duellist. Cases analogous 
to these occur in every community, and in nearly every church. 
Nor are these pious sinners hypocrites. They are sincere in both 
their sinfulness and their religion. And the reason why some men 
are both great sinners, and yet great religionists, is two fold: first, 
some of their animal propensities are powerfully developed, along 
with some strong religious organs, which act by turns, and thus ren- 
der them very zealous in religion at one time, and yet very immoral at 
other times. - 

Much has been said of late in denunciation of those ministers who 
have been guilty of immoral conduct, as if they had all along been 
guilty of the most consummate hypocricy from the commencement of 
their career until the disclosure of their crimes. This is by no means 


necessarily the case. They may have been truly religious, sincerely 


godly, at the very tume in which they were indulging unbridled lust ; 
for it is possible, it is not uncommon, for the propensities to act at th) 
same time that the moral faculties are in exercise, and even in combi: 
nation therewith, thereby producing animal religion. Secondly 
their organs may differ, are likely to differ, from your own—causing 
them to regard that as allowable which your organs condemn. Be 
charitable, therefore. Put the best construction possible on the faults, 
foibles, errors, selfishness, sinfulness of you -ellow-men. But, more 
of this hereafter. 


SECTION IV. 


DEPRAVITY.—-ITS ORIGIN—ITS EXTENT—ITS CONDITIONS—ITS CAUSES— 
ITS REMEDY. | 


Havine proved the existence of sin, as well as shown its rationale, 
we pass naturally to consider its origin; its extent, whether total or 
partial ; its conditions; its causes; and how to obviate them, and thus 
diminish it—questions on which the religious world have been divid- 
ed, and yet questions which the happiness of man requires to be 
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settled. What, then, saith the nature of man, touching these points? 

First, its totalzty ; or what is called total depravity; original sin, 
&c. Iwill not attempt to state, refute, or establish any of the num- 
‘berless views of this doctrine entertained by the different reliciov 
sects; but shall proceed to show the phrenological doctrine touchim 
this point. J¢ knows nothing about any other original sin than the 
contained in the doctrines of hereditary descent, presented in the last ana 
present volumes of the Phrenological Journal. ‘That the iniquities of 
parents—the violations of both the natural and the moral laws—are 
transmitted frox~ »arents to children, it fully establishes. If a parent, 
or a succession 6, parents, violate the laws of physiology so as to 
induce a consumptive tendency, the children are born with that dis- 
ease actually fastened upon them. So of cancerous, apoplectic, bilious, 
nervous, and other affections, and indeed, of all physical diseases, and 
of all predispositions. A similar principle applies to the transmis- 
sion of moral maladies, be it insanity, or inordinate love of money, or 
love of liquor, or revenge, or irritability, or lust, or deception, and 
with all forms and degrees of sinful predispositions. And so also of 
length of life, health, strength, buoyancy of spirits, and also kindness, 
amiableness, integrity, devotion, talents of all kinds. So, indeed, o 
of all the qualities and tendencies of our nature. The conditions 
goodness, badness, sinfulness, virtue, of the parents, and indeed of the 
ancestors for generations back, effect the nature, goodness, badness, 
of the children, to give them originally a good or a bad tone or diree- 
tion.* Like parents, like children, is its motto, as it certainly is the 
motto of truth. But, about any other kind or degree of original sin, 
or total, innate depravity, it knows nothing. It says, that the sin of 
the first parents of our race, is capable of tainting all their posterity 
—‘the sins of the parents are visited upon their children unto the 
third and fourth generations of the disobedient,” (when the race runs 
out,) but, otherwise, unto thousands of the disobedient. Aside from 
this original sin, it knows no other.f Still, it does not positively say 
there. is no other. But if there be, it is a revelation of the Bile, not 
of Phrenology. 


* For a full exposition of the doctrine of the hereditary influences, the reader 
is referred to the Author’s work entitled, ‘“ Hereditary Descent,” its laws.and 
facts. hie 


tIn conversing recently with a Dutch Reformed, though formerly Congrega- 
tional, clergyman, on hereditary descent, he stated it.as his full belief that origi. 


nal sin, or innate depravity, consisted in this doctrine of hereditary descent, and 
was explained by it. No one who knows him, will for a moment doubt his 


“ total’’ Orthodoxy as to Calvinism. I also heard it from a staunch orthodox — 
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Another principle of Phrenology deserves at least. mention here, 
though it may not bear much upon the original sin advocated by 
orthodoxy. Itisthis. Every primary faculty of man, is good, and its 
normal, constitutional function, 1s virtuous. Man’s original nature is 
right. 

The depravity of man, however, Phrenology certainly LECOLNIZES, 
in the fact that the cnet exercise and function of all his faculties are 
more or less perverted and distorted in nearly or quite all mankind. 
Few, if any, live up to their oviginal natures, or are any thing near as 
good in character as they are in their developments. The perverted 
and excessive action of the faculties in children is much less than in 
adults, and their heads are better, No one can look upon a healthy 
child born of really good parents, without seeing much to admire— 
very much that is sweet, lovely, angelic. A man’s business and cir- 
cumstances tend greatly to increase hig virtue or vice, as do also his 
physical habits, what he eats and drinks, temperance and intemperance, 
associates, doc. &c. The artificial state of society in which we live, 
the inducements and temptations to sin which every where beset us, 

the universal scrambling after money, and rush for places of profit and 
power, corrupting examples, wrong education, and thousands of simi- 
lar causes that are continuous and powerful in their action, greatly 
enhance this depravity, if they do not cause much of it, by distorting 
and perverting the nature and conduct of man. But, as to either the 
innate or the total depravity of man, Phrenology is clear and demon- 
strative. It says that every primary faculty of man, as originally con- 
stituted, is good and right, and that the legitimate exercise of any and 
every faculty, upon its own appropriate object, and in a proper degree, 
is virtuous—that no faculty is constitutionally bad; that all are good 
gn themselves, and in their primitive action and function, and that de- 
pravity forms no constituent or necessarily accompanying part of the 
nature of man, but is a perversion and violation of that nature. Far- 
ther than the hereditary descent of qualities from parents to their de- 
scendants, already alluded to, Phrenology knows nothing of man’s 
depravity, either total or innate. If this fully established doctrine of 
Phrenology is found to embrace or explain the doctrines of “ original 


pulpit, and an Andover educated clergyman i in June 1844, and also in a recent 
conversation, found it to coincide with the views of another leading Congrega- 
. tional clergyman in New England. Yet, whether this sentiment be orthodoxy 
or not, is left for others to say. I give it merely as Ais opinion, and leave it to 
others for consideration. 
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sin” or “total depravity,” by showing that children inherit from their 
parents particular predispositions, propensities, tastes, aptitudes, pas- 
sions, tendencies, and mental and physical qualities, then Phrenology 
may possibly be said to recognize these doctrines. 

At all events, children do inherit depraved propensities from their 
parents, and also virtuous predispositions. Still, these hereditary ten- 
dencies may be counteracted. ‘Though insanity, which consists in the 
over or exalted action of one or more faculties, and Hiability to be 
wrought up to this exalted pitch of derangement, be hereditary ; yet, 
by avoiding those causes of excitement which are calculated to devel- 
ope and increase this naturally excessive susceptibility, as well as by - 
applying causes calculated to allay constitutional excitability, and to 
soothe and relax; noone, however crazy his ancestors may have been, 
need become deranged: Indeed, this very susceptibility, instead of 
degenerating into insanity, if properly managed, is calculated to aug: 
ment his talents and happiness ; for derangement is only the excess of | 
that very action which, when healthy, gives talent and enjoyment. 

If this be construed so as to militate against the doctrine of zanate 
depravity and original sin, still it is clearly a doctrine of Phrenology, 
and as such I state it and leave it. Whatever other doctrines con- 
flict with it are erroneous. It is not necessary for Phrenology to con- 
tain this doctrine of original sin, only that it should not conflict with 
it; for, as already observed, it is not founded in the original nature of 
man, and therefore is not a doctrine of either Phrenology or Natural 
Theology. Its advocates claim it to be a doctrine of Revelation, and 
regard it as one of the doctrines of salvation by Christ. To this claim, 
Phrenology willingly accedes. 

One origin, one great procuring cause of human depravity, is to be 
found in a disordered physiology. In my work on Education, p. 94, 
I have shown, fully and eonclusively, that there exist the most inti- 
mate relations between the body and the base of the brain, or the or- 
gans of the propensities—that whatever stimulates the former, natu- 
rally, necessarily excites the latter. This law is unquestionably a 
fundamental principle of the nature of man. I have also shown in. 
this work, p. —, that the ascendency of the moral sentiments and in- 
tellect, is one of the leading conditions of virtue, while the action of the 
propensities without the direction and government of intellect and the 
moral sentiments, is sinful. Now put that and that together, that 
physical inflammation and disease often excite the propensities till they 
predominate, and thus induce sinfulness, and we see that physical 
health is indispensable to moral purity; while one prolific cause of 
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that widely extended depravity of our race is to be looked for in the 
diet and physical habits of mankind—in the enormous quantities ot 
ardent spirits, ale, beer, flesh, cucumbers, hot bread and butter, &c. 
&c., consumed. That alcoholic drinks vastly enhance the sinfulness 
and suffering of the drinker, is a matter of fact which stares us all 
fully in the face. That it does so by disordering the physiology, is 
self-evident. In no other way is it possible for matter to effect mind. 
Then why should not al! physical disorder produce moral disorder ? 
Indeed, I regard sin as not unfrequently the product of a disordered 
brain, while the normal function of a healthy brain, is always virtuous. 
I regard flesh as highly corrupting to the blood, as highly inflammatory, 
and thereby,.as directly calculated to inflame the dase of the brain; 
thereby producing moral impurity. | Man is a physical, as well as a 
moral being. He is under the dominion of physical laws, as well as 
of those that are moral. Why, then, should not the violation of the 
physical laws be as sinful as that of the moral, and vice versa of their 
obedience? Indeed, the moral cannot possibly be obeyed unless the 
physical are first obeyed. Virtue and vice, sin and holiness,.happi- 
ness and misery, depend farmore on the conditions of the body—on 
health and sickness, what, and how much we eat and drink, how 
much, and where we sleep, whether we exercise or not, &c. &c., than 
is generally supposed. A child is more cross and fretful, and there- 
fore more depraved, when a little unwell, than when not so. Eating 
green fruit, therefore, or doing anything else to impair its health, in- 
duces this fretfulness, and therefore augments depravity. Similar 
illustrations innumerable, apply to adults—to the whole human family. 
And the way to reform men morally, is to reform them physically. . 
But the principle is probably clear, and the inference most important. 

Let me not be understood, however, to ascribe all sin to physical 
diseases. Volition also enters into the composition of sin. An act 
cannot be called culpable unless it was done voluntarily. This isa 
matter of consciousness. The motive, as well as the act committed, 
goes far towards rendering the doer criminal or innocent. We can- 
not feel really guilty for any act, however wrong in ztself, when our 
intentions were right. Nor can we help feeling condemned for an act 
good in itself, but committed with wrong intentions. When we have 
injured others unintentionally, we may feel sorry, but we cannot feel 
condemned. Conscientiousness can act only in conjunction with 
the power of will. : 

Intellect, is also a necessary ingredient in accountability. An idiot 
cannot be morally accour‘able, for, by supposition, he has no intellect 
to guide his choice. 
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So derangement diminishes accountability: and so does all those 
physical disorders already spoken of, as inducing sinful actions. As 
far as they affect us they are upon a par with derangement. 

In short, the great Phrenological law is this. As the even, uniform 
action of all the faculties, constitutes virtue, and also gives us correct 
ideas of what is right, so our accountability is greater or less, accord- 
ing as all our physical and moral faculties are more or less perfectly 
developed. The parable ofthe talents is a happy illustration of the | 
same doctrine. Our moral accountability increases as does our moral 
and intellectual capacity. In Phrenological language: the more fully 
and evenly developed our faculties, the more material has conscience 
with which to operate, and therefore the more accountable the subject, 
and vice versa. This is the phrenological principle. Every reader 
can run it out in its ramified applications for himself. 


NECTION Y. 
PUNISHMENT, HERE AND HEREAFTER. 


Havine already demonstrated the existence of right and wrong, only 
other names for virtue and sinfulness, it remains to discuss the rewards 
of virtue and the punishment ofsin. It has all along been implied, it 
has been even demonstrated, that goodness is rewardable, and sin pun- 
ishable. That is, obeying any and every law of our being, always 
induces a given kind and amount of pleasure as a reward, while vio- 
iating them inevitably brings down upon the transgressor, and upon all 
affected thereby, a given kind and degree of pain, as a penalty conse 
quent upon such violations. In the very act of such obedience and in 
all its consequences, to ourselves, to all concerned, we enjoy, whilst in 
and by the transgression, and in all its consequences, we suffer. This 
is a certain, uniform, universal fact. The penalty goes along with the 
transgression. The reward, with the obedience. Each are linked 
together as causes and effects, and are therefore certain. They are 
inseparable each from the other. It is not possible to sin without suf- 
fering, or to suffer without somebody having sinned to cause it. Nor 
is it possible to do right without receiving pleasure therein ourselves, 
and also making happy as far as the act in question at all affects others. 

Farthermore, Different kinds and degrees of rewards and punish- 
ment accompany the obedience and violation of the several laws. 
And these are proportionate to the value or importance of the law 
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obeyed-or broken. As, the greater any blessing, the greater the curse 
of its perversion, so the obedience or violation of the several laws, for 
both amount in fact to the same thing. 

Not only does this doctrine of proportion exist. between the impor- 
tance of the several laws and the penalty of their infraction, and vice 
versa of their obedience, but there is something in the very charac- 
ter of the pain or pleasure, analogous to the nature of the law broken 
or obeyed. Thus the obedience or violation of the natural laws, bring 
physical happiness or suffering, while the violation or obedience of the 
mental or moral laws, brings eon or moral suffering or pleasure. 
The violation of the law of reason, induces error., and this error pun- 
ishes us in a variety of ways, according to the nature of the error im- 
bibed; and wice versa of correct reasoning. Obeying the law of 
friendship, induces pleasure in that department of our nature, and in 
all its dependencies, and vice versa of its infraction. 

But this whole range of thought is condensed in this—the self-acting 
of the various laws. Every obedience. to law rewards itself. Jivery 
violation of law punishes itself. In the very act of obedience consists 
_the pleasure. Jn and by the transgression occurs the pain. Hence, 

the analogy between the two on the one hand, and the pleasures of 
obedience, or the pains of its disobedience on the other. Hence, also, 
the universality, of the rewards and punishments. 

This doctrine of the self-acting of all the laws of our being, shows 
how it-is that we shall be punished, both here and hereafter, tt repu- 
diates the doctrine of a Izéeral hell of fire and brimstone: we shall be 
as it were, chained to owrselves—chained to the characters we form 
here, and to their consequences. ‘This will coustitute all the hell we 
shall ever experience. Heaven consists in doing right, and hell in 
doing wrong. Both are. conditions, rather than places. ‘They are in — 
us, and forma part of us; so that we need not wait for them hereafter. 
Not that Phrenology repudiates the doctrine of a heaven and a hell 
hereafter, but it shows what constitutes heaven, namely, obedience to 
the laws of our being, and what makes a hell, namely, the violation 
of these laws, both here and also hereafter. 

Again: virtue and vice are self-perpetwating and _self-progressive. 
The Phrenological doctrine of the increase of organs by exercise, and 
of their diminution by inaction, establishes this point beyond a Seok 

- As already shown, Phrenology establishes the doctrine of a future 
state of being, and that to ws, as us—to us In our own appropriate per- 
sonality ; and as the same beings then that we are now ; for the argu- 
ment already shown to prove a future state of existence, when appliea 
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to our own personal existence, also proves that personal existence— 
proves that we owrselves here, shall be owrselves hereafter—shall be the 
same beings here as there, except important changes; yet these chan- 
ges will not affect our identity, or our personality, or our existence as 
ourselves. That is, we shall be the same beings there that we are 
here, except changes analogous to those that occur between infancy 
and old age. 

Since, then, we shall exist hereafter in our own appropriate per- » 
sons, and be the same beings there as here, we must of course be mo- 
rally accountable there as well as here, and also, as such, punishable. 
Otherwise, one fundamental condition of our present existence will be 
wanting, which will destroy our identity and personality. Now, add 
to this the Phrenological doctrine of progression in virtue and vice— 
the doctrine that the natural tendency of goodness is to grow better, 
and of depravity to become worse, and we have all the principal mate- 
rials of all the heaven and hell that await us hereafter. “What influ- 
ences may be thrown around us to induce (not compel) us to choose 
the good and eschew the wrong, Phrenology saith not. These influ- 
ences may be very powerful, and be calculated to make the good bet- 
ter and the bad worse, or to make all better, and of course the more 
happy; but Iam aware of but one Phrenological principle that bears 
on this point. That principle is, that as sin consists in the predomi- 
nance of the propensities, and as death is likely to weaken them, per- 
haps destroy many of them, and also relieve us of all those causes of 
depravity which come through a disordered physiology, the propen- 
sities will not then predominate. Therefore we shall cease to sin; 
cease to suffer: Still, there is too much of theory about both these 
opposing inferences to render either demonstrative. But I cannot 
resist the conviction, to which Phrenology brings us by several roads, 
that as long as we exist, that is forever, we shall reap the rewards of 
our conduct in this life. In the chapter on hope, when showing the 
juxta position of hope and conscientiousness, I think I demucunnalan 
a principle that bears on this point. Still the principle being before the 
reader, he will draw his own deductions. Let it be borne in mind that 
this work purports to give, not the theology of its awthor, but of Phre- 
nology ; supposing this science to be true. Individwal opinions should 
have no place in the work. Theauthor has sedulously endeavored to 
deduce every doctrine presented in these pages legitimately from some 
fully established principle of Phrenology. 

Let it also be distinctly remembered, however, as all along implied, 
that Phrenology teaches N NATURAL dhietb ay? ONLY—the moral NaTURE 
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and constrrution of man aLonr—and not the doctrine or means of sal- 
vation by Christ. Though it teaches the doctrine of penitence and | 
pardon, on which salvation by Christ is founded, yet it neither reveals 
a Savior, nor shows what we must do to be saved. ‘The one specific 
object of Revelation, appears to me to be, to reveal a Savior and dis- 
close the means of Salvation, not to furnish a code of morals for the 
guidance of man’s conduct. The fall of Adam and salvation by Christ, 
occurred after the nature of man was completed, and-are extraneous 
to that nature; so that Phrenology, which unfolds the constitution and 
laws of man’s nature, could not. have any specific bearing on these 
points. The code of Phrenology was sealed before a Savior was 
needed, so that those doctrines connected with salvation, such as the 
doctrines of the trinity, atonement, total depravity, special divine influ- 
ences, and kindred doctrines, are all left to be developed by revelation. 
. For Phrenology to claim their revelation, would be plagiarism, and 
derogatory to the Bible, to reveal which is its main design. Whether 
Phrenology developes principles relative to the atonement of offences 
by a third person or not, I know not, but I believe that this also is left 
to be revealed by the Bible. 





SECTION VI. 
PENITENCE AND PARDON, 


“ Then came Peter to him and said, Lord how often shall my brother sin against 
me and I forgive him? Till seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto 
thee, until seven times, but, until sEVENTY TIMES seven.”’ 


In morals, the doctrine of penitence and pardon, is one of great im- 
portance—is even fundamental. It 1s also undecided. Christianity 
maintains, or rather is based in the doctrine of the forgiveness of sin, 
or of atonement and salvation by Christ. Infidelity scouts this doc- 
trine on the ground that it directly contravenes every law of nature, and 
argues that the violation of every law of nature induces its own penalty, 
- while its observance brings with it its own reward-—that this doctrine 
of penitence and forgiveness shields the guilty from deserved punish- 
ment, allowing them to violate the inexorable laws of their being, and 
yet escape their penalties—and there is nothing in sorrow for sin at all 
calculated to ward off its fearful penalties—that if a man take arsenic 
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or laudanum, and the moment afterwards is deeply penitent thereof, yet 
that this penitence does not in the least stay the effects of the deadly 
poison—that even when we sin ignorantly, the effect is the same and 
the penalty sure; and that therefore this doctrine of forgiveness of sin 
is utterly unphilosophical, and right in the very teeth of all that we 
lcnow to be true in nature touching this point. 

And now, Christian, where is thy answer? A “thus saith the Lord” 
will not do, for the infidel does not admit the truth of revelation, but 
requires an answer drawn from znatwre, and founded in the constitu-— 
tion of man, or in some fully established moral principle. — It may 
safely be said that nature no where furnishes any evidence of this lead. 
ing Christian doctrine; but so far from it, is directly opposed to it, be- 
cause her natural and physiological, as well as moral laws, are inexo- 
vable, and the punishment attached to their violation certain, The 
Christian is nonplussed. Nothing in nature affords him any aid, but 
everything is against him. Phrenology now kindly steps forward to 
his aid, and says to Infidelity, “ Cease thy triumphant boasting, for this 
Christian doctrine. has its counterpart in the nature of man.” One of 
the functions of conscientiousness is to be sorry when we are convinced 
of having done wrong, and another is forgiveness of the penitent. I 
have examined tens of thousands of heads, and am plain to say, that 
large conscientiousness not only experiences deep remorse and contri- 
tion when sensible of having sinned, but also freely and fully forgives 
the penitent; but, with combativeness and destructiveness also large, it 
never will forgive the sinner till he shows penitence. Till he breaks 
down with sorrow for sin, it pursues him with unrelenting moral in- 
dignation, and the more so the larger this organ; but, the moment it 
discovers penitence, it says, “I forgive,’ “go thy way, sin no more.” 
It is not in the heart of a conscientious and benevolent man to punish 
an erring but penitent sinner, who is humbly supplicating pardon for 
sins committed. Until it does discover this penitence, however, it says, 
“Let law have its course. He has sinned, and his punishment is de- 
served. Let it be inflicted without mercy.’ But the very instant it 
discovers sorrow for sin, its sword of justice is sheathed. Its primi- 
tive feelings are subdued. Its moral indignation is disarmed and 
smothered, and succeeded by full forgiveness. But, I never yet have 
found the man with small conscientiousness, and large combativeness 
and destructiveness, who showed signs either of penitence for his own 
sins, or of forgiveness of others. A story of one will serve for all. At 
Cambridge, in 1838, 1 examined the head of an old college mate having 

this organization. The night following, he conceived himself insulted 
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by a friend, whom he accordingly challenged. His friend apolopized. 
“But what does your apology have to do with my wounded honor 2 
Does your sorrow atone for your insult? No! Apology or no 
apology, I wall have satisfaction.’ lf benevolence be large, it may 
stay the uplifted hand of vengeance, but the old grudge will still rankle 
in the bosom. A cordial reconciliation is impossible, however hum- . 
ble and penitent the transgressor. But large conscientiousness fully 
and freely forgives, freely restores the guilty to confidence and affec- 
tion, and even bestows increased favors upon him. 

The doctrine of penitence and pardon then, so essential to the main- 
tenance of Christianity, is proved by Phrenology to form a part and 
parcel of the nature of man, and to be consistent with that nature. 
True, Phrenology says nothing about forgiveness and salvation by 
Christ. It proves that the great element or principle of forgiveness is 
_ not only not inconsistent with the nature of man, but is actually en- 
grafted on that nature. It proves the basis or ground work of this” 
Christian doctrine, and leaves it for the Bible to say how and by whom 
we are to be forgiven. Overthrow this doctrine of forgiveness, and 
Christianity is overthrown, and even razed from its very foundations ; 
but establish it, and you thereby establish the fundamental basis of for- 
giveness by Christ. Phrenology, as already seen, proves this doc- 
trine of forgiveness to be a function of conscientiousness, and to be 
engrafted in the nature of man, and then leaves it for the Bible to tel! 
us how we.are to be saved from the consequences of sin. Tell me, 
Christian, art thou sufficiently thankful for this timely aid? Wilt thou 
not embrace and kiss thy twin sister and thy handmaid? How un- 
grateful is this nmeteenth century Christianity (falsely so called,) in 
thus turning its twin sister out of doors! 

Let me not be understood to say that we can sin and not be punished 
at all. But not to the full extent. In and by the very act of trans- 
gression, we suffer. But that suffering often continues throughout this 
life. And, what is more, the natural tendency of sin is to augment 
itself. But penitence induces reform—always, necessarily, and thus 
both arrests the increase of the transgression, and consequently stays 
the penalty that would otherwise have occurred, as well as tends 
towards healing the wound already made. 

This principle shows that it is our duty, our privilege, to forgive the 
penitent. Our fellow men wrong us; wrong others. At first, we feel 
disposed to pursue them with the uplifted hand of punishment. But 
this principle stays that hand. It teaches us that to “ err is human: to 
forgive, divine.” “Let him that is without sin, cast the first stone.” 
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Sinful man should not be censorious. Why is he ‘so mtrh so? Do 
they who condemn others, think they are perfect? Should not they 
forgive who pray to be forgiven? How many, themselves no incon- 
siderable sinners, essay to pray “ Forgive us our sins as we forgive 
those who trespass against us,” and yet are unsparing not in their cen- 
sure merely, but in their ceaseless condernnation of those who are even 
no worse than they are. This is not Phrenology. It is not Bible. 
It is not Christianity. ForcGrveness was one of the greatest lessons 
taught by the great Teacher and Exemplar of mankind. “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.” “ He that smiteth thee on the one cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” ‘This is Christianity. This is Phreno- 
logy. And he is the best Christian who is the most forgiving. One 
of the very best of men it was my happy lot ever to know, was one of 
the most forgiving. He will take an erring brother by the hand and 
tell him, “sin no more,” but not cast him off because he had fallen. 
Above all things, because a man has one “easily besetting sin,” should 
he not be condemned as a bad man in al/ things. And yet the general 
say is, “ He that will lie, will steal.” As though a man could not be 
guilty of one sin without being black-hearted throughout, and given to 
all manner of wickedness. One propensity may be strong, yet others 
not so, and the moral organs generally large. That propensity may 
overcome him, and yet he be at heart good, and correct in all other 
respects. Or, under some powerful temptation, he may give way fora 
single moment, only to repent and abhor himself in sackcloth and ashes 
therefor, and yet be cast out of society, and by those, too, who cail 
themselves Christians; though a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweetly. Especially should this forgiving spirit be manifested to- 
wards the young. They often sin from impulse merely. Forgive 
and restore them, and they will reform, whereas, if not forgiven, but 
blamed and cast off, they would plunge again into the vortex of sin 
and misery, from which they might otherwise have been saved. 

Look again at the practical utility of the application of this principle 
of forgiveness. As long as the drunkard was cast out of society for 
being a drunkard, and treated with contempt therefor, he continued 
to drink. But when he was taken by the hand of brotherly feeling by 
Washingtonianism,* and restored to his lost standing in society, and 


* By many good men, and even Temperance advocates, Washingtonianism is 
held in light esteem. They say, ‘‘ Oh yes, it has done good to be sure, but, but, 
but.” Allow me to say, that nearly every distinctive feature of Waskingtonian- 
ism is founded in a principle of the nature of man. Its forgiving spirit pre-emi- 
nently. Its whole-souled benevolence. Its brotherly feeling. Its practical 
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made again to feel that he was.a man, he reformed. But twit a Wash- 
ingtonian of having been a.drunkard, and you take the most effectual 
‘method possible to re-plunge him into that abyss of ruin from which 
he would otherwise have escaped. As great a reform is yet destined 
to be effected among the daughters of sin, as is now in progress among 
the inebriates. It cannot be that this whole class of unfortunates must 
perish. Benevolence will not permit it. Humanity, flushed with the 
_ triumphs she is now achieving for the intemperate, as well as in other 
departments of philanthropy, will not allow so numerous, so miserable 
a class of human beings, to perish in their sins. And in this greatest: 
of works she will not be buffeted. Success will even zacrease upon 
her. But, how—by what weapons—is she to achieve her conquests? 
“By forgiveness. By love. Now, whena woman sins, be she ever so 
penitent, be it that her seducer is almost wholly in fault, as is almost 
_ always the case, be it even that she sinned under the most solemn pro- 
mises of marriage, or by mock marriage, still, she,is cast out of “ gen- 
teel” society. All the respectables point at her the finger of scorn. 
Even so-called Christians are loudest in her condemnation. Every 
friend forsakes her. All employment forsakes her. Though willing 
to earn her living by any occupation however laborious, however me- 
nial, yet even that is taken from her. She must starve, or else live com- 
pletely abandoned, however repulsive such a life. Nobly, immortal 
Mrs. Childs! hast thou done by Amelia Norman. Beyond all praise, 
thy conduct! Worthy of all imitation, thy example! And it will be 
followed. It will rescue from “ hell” thousands who must otherwise 
perish in untold misery! A worthy sister of the great apostle and 
martyr of moral reform! Goon. Persevere, ye sisters of moral re- 
form. ‘Teach men practical forgiveness. Rather re-teach them; 
for, by precept upon precept, by parable after parable,* by example 
after example, did Christ Jesus inculcate, enforce, command, his disci- 
ples to exercise this pre-eminently Christian virtue. I long to see the 
Washingtonian movement extended to the moral reform cause. Won- 
ders, will this forgiving principle work. Let its virtues be tried. JLet 
this rarest of Christian virtues be cultivated. And immeasurably will 
the fruits thereof gladden mankind, as well as fill the forgiving soul to 


effects and practical workings. Its narration. Hardly any thing interests the _ 
human mid more: convinces, argues, persuades, instructs, or calls out all the 
faculties of the human mind, more than narrative, facts experiences, stories, &c. 
And it is destined to teach even the learned many a lesson of human nature which 
metaphysics does not reveal. 


* See Matthew xxi. 
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its utmost capacity with a joy which it hath not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive. . . 

These, and other fandamental principles, developed by Phrenology, 
both expose the utter folly of sectarianism, and reveal its remedy. 
Its disciples can hardly fail to agree in matters of religious belief and 
practice; for its problems and corollaries are so reasonable, are en- 
forced so clearly, as literally to compel belief. ‘Taking the worst sec- 
tarian bone of contention that exists—that of original sin, or total de- 
pravity—let us see how this science will bring harmony out of Babel. 

This doctrine is by far the most knotty point of controversy that 
divides the warring sects from each other, and separates them all from 
infidelity. Payne assails this doctrine of imputed sin with all the ri- 
dicule, all the opprobrium, which his satirical pen could command: 
He even arraigns that part of the venerable decalogue which declares 
that God will visit the miquities of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generations of them that hate him, but showing 
mercy unto thousands of them that love him and keep his command- 
ments. He argues, that this horrible doctrine of punishing innocen} 
children for the sins of their guilty parents is an outrage upon every 
principle of justice and benevolence, as well as directly at-war with the 
whole known character of God; and hence, that God could not be 
the author either of the decalogue, or of the Bible. Many even of 
those who believe the Bible, side with him far enough to discard the 
doctrine of imputed sin. Unitarians, Universalists, and even Method- 
ists, reject its orthodox version: “In Adam’s fall we sinned. all.” 
Even Dr. Taylor avows that we are not punishable for the sin of 
Adam; and this is substantially the new school doctrine. This sin- 
gle point, and those doctrines that grow out of it, occasion more secta- 
rian discord than probably all others united, it being the great divid- 
ing line between them. Now, if Phrenology can so far. solve even 
this problem as to restore harmony of belief here, it can surely recon- 
cile minor differences, and calm the troubled waters of sectarian strife. 

This doctrine of original sin, is set at rest by the phrenological doe- 
trine of hereditary descent, or the transmission of qualities from gene- 
ration to generation as far as this matter can be traced, which is often 
for ten generations; and, in the case of love of property and facility 
of acquiring it, the religious sentiment, mechanical ingenuity, and su- 
perior natural abilities, it can be traced from Abraham, all along down 
throughout the whole Jewish nation, to the present time. The law by 
which children inherit both the virtues and the vices of their ancestors, 

running back even to the beginning of time, is demonstrated by this 
science. (See the Author’s work, entitled, “ Hereditarv Descent.” in 
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which this transmission is shown to appertain to the whole man, both 
mental and physical—to diseases of both body and mind—virtues and 
vices included.) Now, im this doctrine is embodied all the original 
sin known to Phrenology, if not to man. Nor is this version of that 
doctrine repulsive to either reason or justice, for it is as right that chil 
dren inherit the mental and moral virtues, vices, and capabilities 
of their parents, as their lands and property. Poy ne, then, was too 
fast. So are all those who declaim against this doctrine. a he fun- 
damental doctrine of Orthodoxy is therefore sustained by Phrenology ; 
and yet this doctrine is so modified by this its only true version as to 
be objectionable to none—to be readily admitted by all. Payne him- 
self would have been compelled to admit, would cheerfully have admit 
ted, both the doctrine itself and its utility, and even its absolute neces 
sity. This principle of hereditary descent would have compeiled him 
_to eat his own words. It will compel assent to this Calvinistic doc- 
trine as thus modified. Still, while it sustains the fundamental doc- 
trine of orthodoxy, it materially modifies it; so much so, that now it 
both compels our assent and calls forth our admiration, whereas then 
it outraged both our justice and our reason. Thus does Phrenology 
harmonize even infidelity and orthodoxy, and that too on the very 
point in which they differ most widely and fundamentally. And in 
doing this, it will settle by mutual consent many a minor point now 
controverted. It will also essentially illustrate other orthodox doctrines 
based on this point, thereby bringing all into the same (and that the 
right) ground concerning them. Similar remarks will be found to 
apply to nearly or quite every sectarian doctrine now in dispute. A 
great religious peace-maker will Phrenology be found to be. But, 
why particularize? for if it can harmonize this the greatest and most fun- 
damental difference so easily and perfectly, surely it can the lesser ones. - 

To-.recapitulate the numerous and striking coincidences between the 
religious doctrines taught, and practices required by Phrenology, and 
those enjoined in the Bible, is scarcely necessary, for every intellec 
tual reader must. have observed them in passing. To take a few as 
samples: The Bible enjoins continually and positively, the worship 
of God. So does Phrenology, in its pointing out the existence of ven- 
eration, and the fact of its existence rendering its exercise imperative 
—our highest duty, our greatest privilege. And the attributes of God 
as pointed out by Phrenology, harmonize beautifully with those con- 
tained especially in the New Testament—such as his benevolence, his 
justice, his wisdom, his paternity, his spirituality, his firmness, his so- 
vereignty, &c. As the Bible requires us to do good, and represents 
charity as th- ~reatest of the Christian virtues, and our great Exxam- 
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pler as wholly devoted to the cause of humanity, so Phrenology also 
inculcates the same sentiment, by pointing out the existence of bene. 
volence, and our consequent duty to exercise it 

Both the Bible and Phrenology recognize the doctrine of spiritual 
ay as appertaining both to man and to angels, as well as to God. See the 
whole tenor of the Bible touching this point, especially its requisition of 
faith, as compared with those views of spirituality found in this work. 

Phrenology and the Bible both enjoin the sentiments of justice, of 
penitence, of forgiveness. Both inculcate the hope of immortality, and 
require its exercise. Both interdict lust, profanity, drunkenness, glut- 
tony, covetousness, stealing, fraud, malice, revenge, false swearing, 
lying, murder, and kindred vices; while both inculcate filial piety, 
moral! purity, chastity, honesty, good works, parental and connubial 
love, friendship, industry, manual labor, self-covernment, patience, 
perseverance, hospitality, sincerity, cheerfulness, faith, spiritual-mind- 
edness, intellectual culture, and the whole cluster of the moral virtues. 

I do not, however, hesitate to say, that the Old Testament allows 
some doctrines which are at war with Phrenology, such as war, capl- 
tal punishment, the “life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot” doctrine, &c.—(Deut. xix: 21.) These, however, the 
New Testament abrogates, supplanting them by the law of kindness— 
a law so signally in harmony with the teachings of Phrenology. In- 
deed, the doctrines and teachings of Christ, are found to harmonize 
perfectly, and in all their shades and phases with the doctrines and 
teachings of Phrenology. His doctrines are perfect. Wonderfully 
calculated to reform and adorn mankind. Every doctrine, either an 
exposition of some law of mind, or else founded on some law. Every 
precept, calculated to promote moral purity and human happiness. A 
perfect pattern in both precept and example, of that ascendancy of the 
moral sentiments so clearly demonstrated and so forcibly enjoined by 
Phrenology, as the sine gua non of virtue and happiness. Phrenology 
does not suggest a single error or improvement either in his doctrines 
or examples, or in that inimitable exemplification of them in practice 
described in the first few chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, where 
they went from house to house, healing the sick, bestowing alms, 
breaking bread, and having all things in common. Oh, that his be- 
nign and heavenly doctrines were but’ comprehended and practiced by 
his professed followers—by the whole world. A holy and a happy 
world would then be ours! Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive, the joy, the ineffable 
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